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They sit there in the shadow and shine 
Of the flickering fire of the winter night; 
Figures in color and design 
Like those by Rembrandt of the Rhine, 
Half darkness and half light. 
—A Durcn Picture, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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rhe Rotogravure Picture Section in This Issue Includes: A Columbus Picture, Italian Scenes, 


Life of Our Firemen. Fruit Farming Oak Trees. Wild Flowers, and Famous People. 
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PRIMER FIRST READER SECOND READER THIRD READER 
Single Copies 64¢ postpaid Single copies 7oc postpaid Single copies 74c¢ postpaid Single copies 88c¢ postpaid 
48c net, in quantities 52c net, in quantities 56c net, in quantities 66c net, in quantities 
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No Expensive Auxiliary Material is Necessary 
to Teach Reading when You Use 


tae HAPPY CHILDHOOD READERS 


HEN selecting basal readers, consider carefully this 
point: Will you have to buy expensive auxiliary ma- 
terial in order to use the readers effectively? If you 
select the Happy Childhood Readers you will not have 


a heavy investment in addition to the cost of the readers. 


All that is required with these new, complete readers is the 
simple, inexpensive, effective Pre-Primer Material and Manuals 
listed at the left below. Your total investment, if you select 


lilustrated by 
ANN BROCKMAN 





“Ghe Children's 
Artist” these readers, can be figured right from this advertisement. 
Readers, complete in themselves, need little auxiliary material. 
The Happy Childhood Readers carry out an idea which, while 
new, has been proved to be educationally sound: that of basal 
readers in which the content is a continuous story. In each of 
the first three books of this series (Primer, First Reader, and Sec- 
ond Reader), the story centers around the activities of two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, of the same age as that of the average 
child in the grade for which the book is intended. Into this 
ae continuous story are woven the various types of literature ap- 
ropriate to the particular grade. The fourth book (Third 
cAuthors : Reader) eateihe varied beta of prose and verse - the 
ALBERT C. LISSON highest quality, carefully chosen to represent all the interests of 
‘Principal ‘William Blackstone ‘Public School, New ‘York City, a third-grade child. 
and Lecturer at Groebel League ‘ 5s i oof : ‘ 
Specialist in “Re With the conviction that the principal aim of primary read- 
Specialist in “Reading ‘ . é . . 
ing is to develop a love and habit of reading worthwhile mate- 
EVELYN V. THONET rial, the authors have planned each book to be a joyful experi- 
“Primary Instructor in “Babylon, New York, “Public Schools ence for the child. Often this is accomplished by arousing a 
An Outstanding “Primary Geacher curiosity as to what is to follow in the next day’s reading. 
EMMA GRANT MEADER, PH.D. The content of The Happy Childhood Readers is marked 
Yormerly Instructor in Elementary Education throughout by nobility of thought, cheerfulness and humor, 
Geachers (ollege, Columbia University . : «eo 
incentives to safe and hygienic living, love of country. Atten- 
tion is given also to seasonal and patriotic festivals. 
Pre-Primer material consists of a wall chart Another notable feature is the large amount of original text- 
($3.25 postpaid) and set of flash cards ($2.50 matter. In the case of the Primer, for instance, the entire volume 
postpaid) for the teacher, with a miniature set (with the exception of the Three Bears and Mother Goose 
| (15c each postpaid) for each child. rhymes) consists of new material. The vocabulary conforms to 








the recommendations of Gates, Thorndike, and other investi- 
gators. There is a very high average of repetition in the Primer, 
yet it is woven into the text gradually and naturally. In gen- 
eral appearance, durability and suitability, page arrangement 


Order Directly from the Publishers and type forms, educative and artistic value of the illustrations, 
the books of this series measure up to the highest standards. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY The Manuals provide the teacher with abundant assistance, 


Dansville, N. Y. test material, and suggestions. 





Manual for Primer and First Reader 75c postpaid 
Manual for Second Reader 50c postpaid 
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When You Want Something 
the Children Can Make at School 


More than 10,000 teachers now find in 
**School Crafts and Projects’’ the answer * 
to this every-day classroom problem 


How often you wish you had something new to let the children 
make. Here are four big books fairly bulging with new ideas. Four 
books packed with pictures and plans and simple step-by-step direc- 
tions for making everything. 








“School Crafts and Projects” was prepared by teachers out of 
actual classroom experience and with practical classroom needs al- 
ways the first consideration. It serves, if you wish to use it so, as 
the basis for a year-round program of craft work. But hundreds of 
teachers write us to say that the books are a never-failing source of 
new ideas for things the children can make. For example: 


Read What Teachers Say 


Miss Bertha Acher, Reading, Pa., found in Book I just the direc- 
tions she needed for flower posters for May Day. “The children 
were delighted and the teachers admired them.” 


Miss Emma G. Herder, Three Bridges, N. J., found in Book IV 
the instructions she wanted for costume dolls for a school ex- 


272 Ready Helps hibition. She writes, “I have recommended the books to other 


Turn to these 4 Big Illustrated Books teachers.” 


whenever you want new ideas for: Mrs. Leone R. Guy, La Grange, Ind., turned to Book III for 
P Costumes and Scenes for a school play. 





Valentine. Novelties Health Posters , . ad . ” 
Costume Posters Seewek Pentere Miss oe Se, Pee. ma: Be — . omnes ang: 
Patriotic Posters Playground Projects er ee or Travel 3 OG PONS SES se Beens 
Toys and Games Historical Dolls excellent suggestions. 
Occupational Dolls Crepe Paper Flowers Mrs. Alma Clifton, Los Angeles, Cal., found in Book II just the 
Crepe Paper Curtains Alphabet Books right plans for table decorations at a Class party. 
Easter Baskets and Favors May Day Baskets 
Manual ee Cu-aute , ne suboute And so we might go on. Hundreds of teachers tell of turning to 
ostumes and Scenery for a School Play i 
Projects for a School Exhibition these books for schoolroom decorations, party favors, toys, color 
Favors and Souvenirs for a School Party charts, costume dolls, lettering, travel cut-outs—an almost never- 
Flower Posters for Teaching Color and Design ending variety of ideas. 
Gifts for the Children to Take Home , . ' ° , 
Pennants and Banners for Athletic Events “School Crafts and Projects” comes to you in four big books, 
Picture Framing with Passe Partout printed in large clear type and bound in sturdy covers. They contain 


And for hundreds of gm hm eng our school, playground 196 pages, 416 illustrations. They are so planned that you can use 


them yourself to direct a group or turn them over to the children, 


Special Offer—Send No Money 


But we want you to see this new plan and judge for yourself its practical 
value to you. Therefore we ask the privilege of sending it to you, with the 
understanding there is not the slightest obligation on your part to keep it, 
Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. When the postman brings the 
books, pay him only $2 plus the few cents postage. Then go through the 
books carefully, page by page, and if for any reason you are not delighted 
with them, return them, and your money will be promptly refunded, 
But we are confident that like more than 10,000 other teachers, 
you will find the plan of practical every-day help in the 
classroom the whole year through. 






















Dept. 24-X2, Framingham, Mass. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 24-X2,Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me at once by parcel post the four books contain- | 
ing your new Plan, “School Crafts and Projects”. 1 will pay 
the postman $2 in full payment, plus the few cents postage. It 
is understood that if I am not, completely satisfied, | may re- 

turn the books within 10 days and you will refund my money. | 
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books be sent postage prepaid. If sending $2, put an X here......-- 
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tion, and the Italian peasants shown A Dousis-Pace Poster........... _................ Bess Bruce Cleaveland 30 tance in the painting without mak- 
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for children places and people of avn Oans Lina M. Johns and May Averill 33 and his use of light and shadow are 

- : a Winvnow Decoration—Grarrs Bess Bruce Cleaveland 34 : 

Columbus’ native land. The song, Arounb THE Worip witH Rosin Blanche Jennings Thompson 35 here well illustrated. These and 
“Santa Lucia,” included in one of — Goes MarcHinc ON = ee — 36 other important facts are pointed 
tl - : - . ors : ” HE Firt ‘lorence E. Matthews 37 0 : 2a ‘ 

a gy d = Life in Italy, MovELING ON CLay TABLETS Mary B. Grubb 38 ut by Miss Herdle in her aad 
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party will find many helpful GENERAL SECTION poetry is discussed by Miss Thompson. 
suggestions in a current article en- LANTERN SLIDES AND FILMs IN THE CLASSROOM il. Emmett Brown 43 Of interest with Miss Moore’s bio- 

: a : il —" TEACHING HEALTH THROUGH THE SCHOOL LUNCH Lydia J. Roberts 44 hical ‘ , fh 
titled Celebrating Halloween in the Foop Mopets ; ” Lydia J. Roberts 45 rap acal stores, are pectures €f Se 
Schoolroom,” by Grace E. Storm. Picture Struoy— “SyNpics or tHE CLormH Guup” Gertrude Herdle 46 subjects shown on Plate VII of the 
Designs for paper cups with seasonal Miniatures— “Synpics oF THE CLoTH GuiLD” 47 rotogravure section. 
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a _ Tue Strupy or Ricey’s Poetry Blanche Jennings Thompson 55 Oth . ° . 
be used as a special activity, or for Pay tenes “acne edatg ‘ Other pages dusting with this sub- 
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Paper Cups ror HALLOWEEN Jessie M. Todd and Ann Van Nice $7 tion by Bess Bruce Cleaveland; and 
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é 4s 4 THe Story or Music Ernestine Bennett 60 M : “Model 

pils to read, “The Oaks,” by A Junior WEATHER BuREAU Madge J. Burgard 62 ary B. Grubb, entitled “Modeling 

Lina M. Johns and May Averill, is CULTIVATING A VOCABULARY Blair Thomson 64 on Clay Tablets.” 

=» the Rot Usinc THE NEWSPAPER IN Social STUDIES Ruby Cash 64 
supplemented by a page - _ Roto- TeacHers’ Hevtp-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 66 ‘. 

gravure Picture Section showing some Our Contausputoas’ CoLuMN 84 HIS is the month when fire pre- 
photographs of oak trees and acorns. ncsmniiiitieas. vention is emphasized. Our 
The pictures of fall wild flowers on Contents of previous issues of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans can be frontispiece poster will help to 
Plate VIII of the same section will be found by consulting the Education Index in your library. press the importance of being cafe 
. ———S>_—_—- . . ” 
useful for reference after a field trip. ful in the use of fire. “The Fire, 4 
Two stories which may be read to EDITORIAL BOARD story for primary children, written 
children, “How the Wind Made Mu- PF. A. a een ay P. Bemis by Florence E. Matthews, tells how 

— “ 2 airman Mary E. OwEN i roto 
sic,” and “The Owl and the Moon, Btecmee. Sinonmey Chess ~ ae Ba ag: gy ~ our fire fighters work, and the 
by Louise W. Mears, contain infor- Managing Editor Wittiam D. ConkuINn | gravure section, Plate II, shows som 
mational material for nature lessons. Editorial Department, 514-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. pictures of them. A play for pir 
An October song and recitation are mary grades is “Prevention G0 
also found in this issue. i Marching On,” by Gladys Lloyd. 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers Postpaid in the 48 States 


Premiums Are Free 


Order one premium free with every 
$1.00 purchase. Premiums are in this 
column only. Buy them if you prefer. 

Order By Number 


No. 77—Washington, 16x 


20, brown print 55c 
No. 78—Lincoln, 16x20, 
brown print ..... 55c 
No. 37—50 Popular pic- 


_ tures, 24%x3 in. .. 25¢ 
No. 48—Colored posters to 
paste, 10 in. high. 25¢ 
No. 24—-6 Large mottoes 
and pledges ..... 20c 
No. 49—Toy money, bills 
— and coins, $500 for 25c 


No, 42—Illustrated flash number cards, 
45 combinations, 5x8 inches 


No. 51—96 Illustrated 
language cards with 
many connecting 
words for ..... 25¢ 

No. 26—1900 Alphabets 
and figures on cards 
for seatwork ... 30c 

No. 50—2000 Alphabets 
and figures one inch 
high to paste 30c 

No. 79725 Words on 
cards for sentences, 
print and script .28¢ 

No, 45—Set 30 special day sewing cards 20¢ 

No, 35—Set 50 drawings to color ~- 20¢ 





the 
20c 

















No. 74—Class record for 180 

names, 4 weeks plan 15c 
No. 75——Class record for 225 
names, 6 weeks semester . 16c 
No. 70—25 Report cards for 
s grades, 4 weeks plan 15¢ 
No. 71—25 Report cards for 


grades, 6 weeks semester. 16¢ 





No. 72—25 Report cards for 

high school, 6 weeks .... 17¢ 

No. 36—25 Outline maps, 8%x11, U. 8 
and continents, assorted ...... : 20c 


No. 56—Outline map of U. 8. on chart paper 
24x36 inches, showing the states ... 2 
No. 57—Outline map of No. Am. 24x36 2 
No, 58—Outline map of So. Am. 24x36 
No. 59—Outline map of Europe 24x36 . 
No. 60—Outline map of Asia 24x36 ... 20c 
No, 61—Outline map of Africa 24x36 . 20c 


No. 81--Clock dial 25c¢ 
No. 34—3 Pencils 12c 
No. 23—12 Pens . 15¢ 
No. 31—Pint Ink 20¢ 
No. 30—16 Common 
birds to color . 156c 
No. 53—15 U. 8S. Pin 
flags, 1x2 in. 15¢ 
No. 87—16 Eskimo 
drawings to color 15¢ 
No. 67—16 Mother 
Goose drawings 15c 
No, 40—2 Sheets carbon paper, 20x30 . 24c 
No, 41—12 Sheets white tracing paper, 





BTeBS imeheS .cccccccccscccccsece Oc 
No. 29—16 Circus drawings to color, 

BED GRERGS wc cccecenvessevessone - 16¢ 
No. 28—16 Landscape and language 

drawings to color, 6x9 inches ..... . 15¢ 
No. 55—16 Pioneer story drawings to 

color, 6x9 inches ........+-++« coc ane 
No. 82—16 Farm story drawings to 

color, Gx® inches .......-sceseces . 15¢ 


No. 883—16 Gingerbread Boy drawings 
to color, 6x9 inches 

No. 68—15 Printed Wea- 
ving mats, ass’d . 15c 

No. 84—16 Three Bear 
drawings to color . 15¢ 

No. 85—16 Hiawatha 
drawing to color . 15¢ 

No. 86—16 Cock Robin 
drawings to color . 15¢ 

No. 43—62 Seatwork 

- Language Cards 24c 

No, 66—8 Physiology charts 


! 20c 
No. 91—544 Script sentences to trace . 16c 


No. 89—3000 Printed 


words to paste .... 16c 
No. 90—3000 Script 
words to paste .... 16¢ 


No. 63—Health book for 
teacher, 64 pp., 5x8 30c 
No. 65—130 Reproduc- 
tion stories, 64 pp. . 30c 
No. 64—Latta’s stories 
for opening exercises, 
64 pages, 5x8 .... 30c 
No. 54—1000 Seatwork 
suggestions, 112 pp. 30c 


dog 


No. 27—16 Penmanship copies for 
yorades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 ........ 
‘i 44—Arithmetic cards for seatwork 
N or grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 
— 62—Prayers and Speeches for Open- 
ng Exercises, 64 pages, 5x8 ....... 30c 
No. 838—42 Paper cut- 
ting designs, 5x8. 20c 
No. 76—500 Silhouettes 
and pictures to cut 
and paste for langu- 
age 30c 
No. 88—Select blackboard stencils, value 24c 


Teachers Catalog Free 


Latta’s catalog of school supplies ad- 
vertises over 3000 items. Ask for it. 








Size 9x12 in., 352 pages, weight over 2 lbs. 


100 Brass paper fastners 4 in. . 
100 Brass paper fastners % in. . 
100 Brass paper fastners % in, . 
100 Brass paper fastners 1 in. .. 
100 Round pin head fastners 

Ticket punch, round hole ...... 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil 19¢ 


Name any bird in color, 7x9, for. Sc 
16 Common Birds to Color with Colored Pic- 
tures to match, size 6x9, both sets for 59c 


Construction Paper 


50 Sheets construction, 9x12, assorted .. 26c 
50 Sheets construction, 9x12, name color 27¢ 
15 Sheets construction, 18x24, assorted . 441c 
15 Sheets construction, 18x24, name color 47¢ 


Drawing Paper 
250 Sheets good manila drawing, 9x12 . $2c 
100 Sheets grey drawing paper, 9x12 .. 3lc 
250 Sheets good white drawing, 9x12 ,.. 62c 
luvv Sheets fancy white drawing, 9x12 . 49c 


Writing Paper 
500 Sheets amber 8x10%, ruled ...... 61c 
500 Sheets white 8x10%, ruled ....... 94¢ 
100 Sheets white theme 8x10%, ruled . 
100 Sheets typewriter 8%x1l, bond ... 27¢ 
250 Sheets Palmer Method 8x10%, .... 60c 


Oak Tag and Other Paper 


50 Sheets good oak tag 9x12 inches for . 41c 
50 Sheets tough white tag 9x12 for .... 42c 
125 Sheets news print paper 9x12 for .. 13c 
50 Sheets white examination paper 9x12 lic 
50 Sheets poster paper 9x12, assorted . 17¢ 
100 Sheets poster 9x12, name color ... 29¢ 


Blunt scissors, 4 inch, 
col. handles, doz, . 94c 
Sharp scissors 4% inch., 
col. handles, doz. $1.19 


Teachers scissors, 5 in., sharp point, each 24c 
Teachers scissors ,7 in., sharp point, each 49c 


Modeling Clay 


Natural clay, best quality, dry, 5 Ibs. .. 
Permoplast, mixed in oil, never gets hard. 
Gray, green, red, blue, brown, yellow, Ib. 33c 
Modeling Book 25c, free with Permoplast. 
Gumimed stars; dots; gold, silver 
or red, box 10c; 3 for .... 24¢ 
Gummed witch; cat; pumpkin; tur- 
key; Pilgrim; Santa; flag; East- 
er; bird; chick; 3 boxes .. 24¢ 
500 Gummed circles, 1 inch, assorted .. 24¢ 


Stick Printing Outfit 
6 Sticks and 6 colors 14c; doz. boxes . $1.49 


J. S. LATTA, Inc. 











ORDER 
NEAREST PLACE 


Kk 


Latta’s Book For Teachers 


_Latta’s Book for Teachers has been printed seven 
times—a car load each time. This new edition is 
larger and better than ever. It contains 12 Calendar 
drawings to trace and color, 32 Common bird draw- 
ings, 16 Mother Goose drawings, 18 Hiawatha draw- 
ings, 18 Eskimo drawings, 16 Circus drawings, 16 
Landscape and language drawings, 60 Sewing card 
patterns, 42 Paper cutting designs, and over 200 
other drawings and pictures for posters, language, 
booklet covers, and cardboard construction. It also 
contuins many stories for opening exercises with 86 
illustrations. They include Little Black Sambo, The 
Gingerbread Man, Three Bears, Covk Robin, Farm 
Stories, Pioneer Stories, and Bible Stories. You will 
find 130 Reproduction Stories and Story Starters 
with 50 illustrations, 4 Safety First Speeches with 
5 illustrations, 12 Prayers for Opening Exercises, 
and 20 Speeches for Special Occasions with 6 illus- 
trations. This splendid book also gives you over 
1000 Seat work suggestions, 
Thought and Verse, and 12 Stories of Children of 
Nations with 12 illustrations, besides Good Health 
Information, How to Organize a Parent-Teachers 
Association, Fundamentals and Principles of Eco- 
nomics, Elementary Civics, Parliamentary Proce- 
dure, Debating in School, and many other helps. 
Price postpaid .......... RPE Pe er $2.00 


over 100 Gems of 








GOOD For 50c 


This coupon is good for 50c to apply on Latta’s Book 
for Teachers, the seventh edition if no premiums are re- 
quested. Send this coupon to us with $1.50 and we will 
mail our splendid book to you at once, 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS 


Order from nearest place 


J. S. LATTA, INC, 


West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
1454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





COPING SAW 
6-inch blades . 
16 Coping Saw Patterns 
to trace actual size . 19¢ 


with 12 
29 


Tube Mending Glue 15¢ 

16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys ..... 24¢ 

Thirteen Doll Furniture 


Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construction, 
with instructions ... 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener ... 89c 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build . 64c 
6 Loom patterns, full size to trace, 
with instructions ........ . 18¢ 
When Mother Lets Us Make Paper 
Box Furniture 1.00 
Simple Construction Work in paper 
and cardboard $1.00 









COMMON SCHOOL 
BRANCHES IN A 
NUTSHELL, complete with 
questions and answers 49¢ 

3000 colored shoe pees . 29¢ 

Seatwork Letter Cards, . 15¢ 

Seatwork Number Cards,. 15c¢ 

Peg Board, each 2ic 

Pencils: Red, blue or white 7c 

Six colored pencils 4% in. 9c 

Good Lead Pencils, doz.. 44¢ 
Medium quality, doz, . 29c¢ 


Common Scroor 

BRANCHES Im A | 
| 

NUTSHELL 


Spooky Halloween En- 
tertainments .. 40c 
Tip-Top Hallow'n 40c 
Thanksgiving Ent. 40c 
Xmas Celebrations 40c 
Xmas in School . 
District Dialogs . 
Comic Dialogs ... 
Health Plays 
Primary Pieces . 
Successful Plays . 
All The Holidays. 
Minstrel Book 
Favorite Drills 
100 Monologues . 
Merry Dialogs 
Colonial Minuet 
Jolly Dialogs .... 
Japanese Parasol March 
Humorous Homespun Dialogs 
Entertainments for all the Year 
Japanese Entertainment ...........+. 
Favorite Song Pantomimes 
Dialogs O’Pep and Humor 


Paste, Chalk, Crayons, Etc. 


Pint can Spinx Paste 38c; Quart can .. 
Pint jar Semi Liquid Paste 59c; Quart . 
Gross Hygieia Dustless, white chalk .. 74c 
Crayola No. 8 assorted, box 10c; doz. . 
Prang Pestello No. 8 assorted, 10c; doz, 98c 
Prang Water Colors, 8 color box c 
12 Sticks fancy colored chalk, assorted . 24¢ 


SPOOKY HALLOWEEN 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


sy 


West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
1454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


PEOM 





RUBBER TYPE PRINTER 
% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer ete., fibre box, 3 Ibs, $2.14 
Same as 
above 1 in., 
for .. $2.69 
Same as 
above, % in 
for .. $ 14 
Ink pad 24¢ 
Rubber type printer, 1% inch, complete, in 

strong wood box. Very fine outfit .. $5 


Reed and Raffia 


Round reed, best quality, Ib. hanks only. 
oO No. 1—98c, @No. 2—95c, @No. 3—-92c, 


@No. 4890, @No. 5—85c, @ No. 6—79e 





\%-inch flat reed, per pound ........++ 83¢ 
Natural raffia ,best quality, pound 44c 
Colored raffia, very fine, red, green, blue, 
brown, black, yellow, orange, violet, pink. 
one color, pound 97c. Assorted, lb, $1.19 
Raffia Needles, 6 for 10c; 25 for ..... 19¢ 
Latta’s Duplicator 
Mado of best materials and the pad is 


twice as thick as some that you can buy. 


sponge, 
structions 
No, 2 
with sponge, 
and inst. 
Pint refill ... 
Quart refill 
Hektograph ink, vio- 
let or black . 34¢ 






Hektograph paper, 84x11, 500 sheets . 94¢ 


Blackboard Stencils 





Borders, each 6c—Pumpkins, Pilgrims, Tur- 
keys: Grapes; Santa; Holly; Bells; Rein- 


deer; Flags; Birds; Easter; Tulips Ivy. 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34, 


each 12c; 3 for 30c; 9 school mos. .. 75¢ 
Special Stencils, 22x34, each 12c— Hallo- 
ween; Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log 


Cabin; Fireplace; Turkey; Santa Driving 
8 Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chimney; 
Santa Filling Stockings; Three Wise Men. 
Map Stencils, Sox34, ea. 20c—United States; 
No. Am.; So. Am.; Europe; Asia; Africa. 














Biel Order Your Magazines Now at Money-Saving Prices — Pay November 5th oe 


The Owen Star * Magazine List 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





October 1939 § 


Comprising * NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ($2.00 per year 
of 10 issues—-two years for $3.00) and the following four magazines for 
which we have the agency in the educational field—every one the leading 
publication of its kind and all of special value and helpfulness to teachers 


*HYGEIA, Health Magazine 


*NATURE MAGAZINE 


Each month, Nature Magazine provides new, seasonable, 
fascinating material about animals, birds, fish, flowers, trees, 
insects, the lands and waters of the earth, and the skies 


NATURE | 


Wh.Ver WA at: above, Americas foremost nature writers, photographers, 
vs and artists contribute to this populariy written, authentic 

but non-scientific magazine. Regular monthly features in- 

clude: a Star Map for the current month; a Travel depart- 

ment; Helps for Home and Garden; Nature News and 

Views; Notes About New Nature Books, etc. Profusely 


illustrated from photographs portraying nature in its many 
phases, and with a full color nature picture on the cover. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


f§ With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.20. 
\ With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $5.20. 


* THE ETUDE, Music Magazine 


Each issue of The Etude, Music Magazine contains a vast 
amount of interesting, usable material for the music lover 





Nature Mag. 1 yr. 





THE ET 





Music ee and teacher: 24 full pages of music and songs, both classic 
pa ot and modern with educational study notes; fascinating arti- 


cles; timely editorials; delightful novelties; Musicians of 
the Month (one for each day); The Teacher’s Round Table; 
School Music Department; Department of Bands and Orches- 


tras; Singers’, Violinists’, and Organists’ Departments; and 
a Junior Etude, complete in itself, with stories, songs, 
poems, puzzles, letter box, ete.; to make music interesting 


to children of all grades. Full color cover on each issue. 
$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 


f With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.35. 
The Etude, 1 year) With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $4.35. 











Other Low-Priced Clubbing Offers 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2. - me 
Nature Magazine.................. 

Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3. pr $6. 60 
Nermal Instructor-Primary Plans > aol 


The Etude’ Music Haguine.. $2.00) $5.85 


Normal lastrector- Primary Plans - a of". 
Nature Magazine..............+.+. 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine .. 3 po $8. 70 


ature Magazine.................. q Both 
— Health Miagasiae ar 2 oof $4. 75 


Nature Magazine................... 


The Etude, Music Magazine . ...$2. 300} $4.0 $4.00 











ag ergs fh 


Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3.00) , Both 
The Etude, Music ——— 


Hygeia, Health Magazine. ..... 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine... . 4 $7.25 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans$2. 00 All 
Hygeia, Health Magazine........$3.00 Three 
The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 $5.85 





























Normal Instractor-Primary Plans$2.00) | All Nature Magazine.................. $3.00) _All 
Hygeia, Health Magazine........$3.00 Three Hygeia, Health Magazine adalanall $3.00 $6.50 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine...$5.00 $8.75 he Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans$2.00) _All Nature Magazine seseseeseseesenees $3.00) _All 
The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00) ,"*"e*, Hygeia, Health Magazine ....... $3.00 9.95 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine...$5. 00 $7.75 Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.....$5. 00 $9. 
Nature Magazine.................. $3.00) _All 
NOTE: The above off include N. 1 : Three 
lnstructor-Primary Plane for : one year, Mf de- alg A acho —Y $8.50 


sired for two years, add $1.00. 





SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER (To New Subscribers Only) 
% Time, Weekly Newsmagazine—17 Weeks for $1.00 


May be ordered singly or added to your order for any magazine or club. 


——Use This Order Blank—Pay November 5th—— 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. | 
Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 

(Lf Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is included in your order and you desire it for two years, please go state. ) | 


The total of the above order is $............ [which I will remit not later than November 5, 1930.] } 
(If you prefer to send cash with order, strike out the bracketed portion of above line.) 


St. or R. D...... SO 






Hygeia makes it easy for teachers to interest their pupils 
It is beautifully illustrated, 
popularly written, and provides a vast amount of helpful, in- 
spiring material for schoolroom use. 
American Medical Association, Hygeia is absolutely authen- 
tic. Noted specialists contribute articles on food, diet, san- 
posture, child training, 
exercises, and other equally interesting and helpful sub- 
jects. There are health stories for young children. Regular 
Health and the School; 
Books; News and Views; Answers to Health Questions. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


in the vital subject of health. 


itation, vaccines, 


departments include: 


Hygeia, 1 year{ 


Published by the 


mental health, 


New Health 











With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.25. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $5.25. 


*TIME, Weekly Newsmagazine 


Time, the world’s only newsmagazine, should be read by 
every teacher and used for current events study in every 
It collects, verifies, and condenses into brief, vivid 
paragraphs, all available information on every noteworthy 
event in the world. Each issue first tells exactly what the 
President of the United States has been doing during the 
Next, his Cabinet passes in review. Then 


school. 


last seven days. 


follows the news concerning: National Affairs; 
Art; Music; Moving Pictures; The The- 
Law; Religion; Medicine; Science; Busi- 
Aeronautics; The Press; 


Countries; Books; 
atre; Education; 
ness; Finance; Sport; 


$5.00 per year of 52 issues. 





Foreign 


“People.” 











: With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $6.00. 
Time, 1 year{ With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $7.00. 


Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3.00 
The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine...$5.00 


Three 
$8.50 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans = - au 

Nature Magazine.................. roll 

Hygeia, Health Magazine........ 00) $8. 10 
The Etude, Music Magazine ... = 00 


Including the Above 
and Other Magazines 


.$2.00 


The Etude, Music Magazine.... > 2 $6.25 


Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.. 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2. 

Nature Magazine.................- $3.00) All 
Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3.00 1) 3 
The Etude, Music Magazine... $2.00) $12. 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.....$5.00/ 





Nature Magazine................... $3.00 All 
Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3.00) , Three 
Rev. of Reviews (Io leachers Only) $2.10) $6.89 


Hygeia, Health Magazine....... $3. 00) m2 
The Etude, Music Magazine .....$2.00 
Rev. of Reviews (Io leachers Only) $2. 10 $6. 10 





Nature Magazine... seessecescesees $3.00 A 
Hygeia, Health Magazine. ..... = 00 001 ge 75 


Junior Home Magazine........... 


Nature Magazine.................. $3.00 All 














ia, Health Magazine........ 00; _ thre 
alts a eee shee $5.75 
Nature Magazine.................. $3.00 All 
Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3.00} , Three 
Pictorial Review............ $1.00) $5.75 
Nature Magazine............ -.+ee $3.00 All 
Hygeia, Health Magazine........ y 00! Four 
American Magazine............... 33 $7. 75 
Woman’s Home Companion...... iT 00 
Nature Magazine.................. $3.00) _All 


Three 


$6.10 


The Etude, Music Magazine .....$2.00 
Rev. of Reviews (To Teachers Only) $2. 10 











Hygeia, Health Magazine....... $3.00 f. 
The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 6 00 
Junior Home Magazine. ....... $2.50 $6 . 





Provide for All of Your 
Magazine Needs Now 
and Pay Later 


The purpose of the magazine offers 
made on this and the following page 
is to enable you to provide for all 
of your magazine needs now at 
money-saving prices and pay later 
if more convenient. 


Even though you have already sub- 
scribed to Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, you are privileged to 
order, under our credit plan, such 
magazines as you or your family de- 




















Nature Magazine................... $3.00 All sire, payment to be made not later 
The Etude, Music Magazine . ...$2.00 Three than November 5th. 

Junior Home Magazine........-...$2.50) $6.00 al 
Nature Magazine.................. $3.00) _All Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3 00) Fa 
The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00' ,'™"**. The Etude, Music Haguzine....$2.08 $5.00 
McCall’s Magazine . peaoeuaebiin $1.00 $5.00 McCall’s Magazine ............. $1.00 ? 
Nature Magazine.................. $3.00) _All Hygeia, Health Magazine........ eed yA 
The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00} gi "et, The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 $5.00 
Pictorial Review .......-+00-.... $1.00) $5.00 Pictorial Review ............0.-- $1.00) 99- 
Nature Magazine ..............-..- $3. au Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3.00) ay 
The Etude, Music Magazine....$2.00{ ff... The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00! Four 
American Magazine............... 50 $7.00 American Magazine............... $2.50 $7.00 
Woman’s Home Companion...... $1.00 . Woman’s Home Companion...... $1.00 


NOTE: Any of the magazines in the General Magazine List on the next 
page may be added to any of the above clubbing offers at its club price- 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. 
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1930 & October 1930 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 5 . 
Ww Pay November 5th | 
ae > Order Your Magazines Now at Money-Saving Prices — Pay November 5t 
. 4 
© © General Magazine List Price = Cana- K 
ee REVIEW OF REVIEWS i eo 
rive «e 
HOW TO ORDER —-} Magazine : 
: — . ith Nature Magazine ............ ' 2 
Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are — Ey Facts which you need to remember about this world of ours are with Hocels, oy cee ie ; 
for one full year. a ae Se EVIEW OF selected from the happenings of the month and brought to you simplified with Etude, Music Magazine. 3.00 2.25 .25 
to any ong vy By: ~~ ae, a a R f and clarified in each issue of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 6.00 5.50 .50 
ice” giv D ° } . ° ° 2 ry f - 
a Fane one magazine is desired, the sub- REVIEWS® | Leading articles from other current publications are condensed and — ) = 4 re \ 
griber may order at the club prices which are presented to you along with this chronicle of outstanding events- ‘so you Vs Lae oe see 23s 25 
hown in the second price column. If the “Club will at all times have at your fingertips a knowledge of “the things wits etter Memes & Gusdsns 1.45 120 °& 4 
priee,” is not lower than the “Publisher’s Price,” that count’—simply by reading the one necessary magazine. with Calla Life 4.00 3:20 
it means that the particular magazine is — THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS is acknowledged by thousands of educa- | Mentor—World Traveler 2.50 2.25 % 
gold at a reduction in clubs. Under em . tors to be the best magazine for use in Current Event, Economic and Mid-Week Pictorial ........ . 4.00 3.25 Pi 
the magazines = a — - ‘thn Civic classes. A helpful Monthly Lesson Study Plan is sent to each | Motion Picture Magazine...... 2.00 2.00 .50 ; 
= fn RA soasel oh deb sae. Ane teacher subscribing. potash Sagas Magazine. on ase 50 | 
same > . ature agazine ........ - 3.00 . 
A * s f : * ss - 
eas clue on Go pouaiing pane ob i REGULAR PRICE $3.00 per year--To Teachers $2.10 per year | with Normal Eestrecter-P.P. 600 638 
u - ° e . . a . . he . - t 
tab price. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.95 with Hygeia, Health Magazine 6.00 4.75 ; 
’ , * - - - : 
Price Cama- with Etude, Music Magazine. 5.00 4.00 .25 i 
Publ in dian with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 8.00 7.25 .50 
Price (Clubs Postage with American Magazine ....... 5.50 5.25 ti 
: . with McCall’s Magazine ........ 4.00 3.2 H 
inesiean "agen See 300 et JUNIOR HOME MAG A ZINE with Pictortal Review .... ‘ 4.00 3.25 A 
mer Zs eaicainanke nec by 7 “OF with Review of Reviews (To if 
american Childhood ..................... 2,00 1.75 25 Teachers only) 6.00 4.50 } 
American Cookery ....... . 1.50 1.25 = ce . . wewrgneennane 6, . 
American Girl ........ . 1.50 1.40 .25 om Devoted to ways and means of entertaining and training young with oa - Teach 6.00 4.58 
a am ee Es ie He ” children between the ages of two and twelve. Through Stories, with Woman's Home Comp... 4.00 3.75 f 
- a ° * " ‘ ‘ ° 7 oY f ; 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 4.50 4.35 Play Projects, Hand-Work, Clubs, Kindergarten and Creative peeeeenets aaaee SS yea ot Re 4 yr} 4 
with oa a bo yrs.) can 4 Occupations, the eager co-operation of children is obtained. An | Outlook . 5.00 4.00 
with Hygela, Health Magazine 5.50 5.25 opportunity for SELF-EXPRESSION in making drawings, com- | Parents’ Magazine 2.00 1.75 
with Hygeia, Health Magaz e PI ag : ‘ Photoplay Magazine .................... 2.50 2.25 50 
with Etude, a _— yn by oo posing verses, letters, stories and devising mechanical objects, | pictorial Review... 1.00 1.00 
br oodine peer e 5.50 5.25 is afforded through regular monthly features. Edited by Profes- ee ponenee Rw ye P. 3.00 3.08 
25. vith Woman’s Home Comp. 3.50 3.00 sor M. V. O’Shea, who has charge of the Department of Educa- i reels ed Ny sities re eas a 
25. with Collier's, = —— 4.50 3.75 tion at Wisconsin University. Helps teachers as well as parents with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.00 3.50 
at oe d Collier's. 5.50 4.75 in the application of modern educational methods. with Etude, Music Magazine. 3.00 2.25 25 
; Mla Life Somes s.. = ke 5.00 with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 6.00 5.50 .50 M 
ee ew $2.50 per year of 12 issues. 2 years $4.00. | iit Maailan Magee a ; 
| Eee ay ¥ . it merican ag. o- 4 
Arts and Decoration 6.00 5.00 .50 . . 7 ie man’s Home Com ; 
, a : P.......... 4.50 4.00 ‘ 
> rng . hr aos -50 with — a & Gardens 1.60 1.20 .40 R 
= 7 , ith American ome 2.00 1.50 60 
Ketter Homes and Gardens... .60 .50  .40 with Readers’ Digest 4.00 3.40 
<r sovcececelleveenecenwecennconnccs aa oo. 4 e pueqseans -— Recreation 2.00 2.00 
eanrmnenanintaten . wa 7 Mechanics ...... - 2.50 2.50 
Child Life - ee -- 8.00 2.50 ] n Ou ~ Practical Home Economics 2.00 1.90 26 
Christian Herald .................. . 2.00 1.75 50 e S er iat to ia . - 
on Samer National Weekly o = 50 an Instructor-P. P. 1.00 3.45 26 
» ' 1 io News oa ‘ 2.50 2.25 .60 
Collier's & Wom. Home Comp... 3.00 2.75 Reader’ Riess 3.00 3.00 
Correct English .................... 2.50 2.00 25 a 260 2.25 
Cosmopolitan —-.........-.-.---.o-+-- “ge 3.00 2.75 — .50 with Normal Instructor-P. P. 4.50 4.00 i 
ln ae Ss The most popular woman’s mag- with Nor. Inatr-P. P. (2 yrs.) 5.50 5.00 i. 
: “ wapauate * Y “a : - . “pe wit ature Magazine 5.50 4.20 P 
aunt Sistery nn = re “15 azine in America. Edited by a wi arene, Health Megasine 5.50 4.15 i} 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 3.00 2.85 igh Is c we meagg oe we agazine 4.50 3.40 .25 ; 
“th Nern insteeP. F(z ore.) 100 3.85 woman. Eight new novels com- with Time, Weekly Newamag. 7.50 6.75 50 
: - tac haal aby ~ © “ . wit merican Boy ........ - 450 3.40 26 
with Nature Magazine ......... 4.00 3.75 ing by Kathleen Norris, Arnold with Better Homes & Gardens 3.10 2.65 .40 Hk 
vith Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.00 3.50 with Child Life ...... 5.50 4.15 
oa ee oe 8 aS |S Bennett, Margaret Deland, Ben with McCall's Magazine 9.50 2.75 
ber Musiz Mai A SWHRAS. 200 175 |25 writ with Pictorial Review ........... 3.50 2.75 
te, Music Magazine........... - 200 Li Ames Williams, and other popu- Review of Reviews............ 4.00 2.50 j 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 4.00 3.35 .25 pop Review of Reviews (To Teach- 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 5.00 4.35 .25 lk: f ite More th 9 
“eh Nes = : 5.00 480 35 ar favorites. ore than 75 ee Ee 
with Hy, wore Health Mi: ine 6.00 400 26 ‘ : with Normal Instructor-P. P. 5.00 3.95 
Both with Time, Weekly Gate 7:00 625 26 splendid short stories, smart with Nor, Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 6.00 4.95 
- ° ay ¥ “ ‘ 5 with Nature Magazine 6.00 4,50 
2B = | = rel Magazine ...... =e hoot = fashions, travel plans, delicious with Hygeia, Health Magazine 6.00 4.85 
—_—_ with MeCall’s Come_, 3.00 225 95 > with Etude, Music Magazine 5.00 3.85 .26 
2 ns a — se & meals, better babies, how to en- with Time, —_ Newsmag. 8.00 6.60 .650 
: : aa _ ” r ot is with Junior Home Magazine. 5.50 4.10 .25 
Fd with — of pane (To - om at tertain, home building. In all with Good Housekeeping 5.50 4.60 
,, .eachers only) ...... asenewenseee — <— wz Save a dollar! ONE YEAR $1.00 with American Magazine . 5.50 4.60 
122 vith Woman’s Home Comp... 3.00 2.75 .2 h f . A : : a ee 
- . D.. ¢ -- - more than 1000 features for ° WwW EARS 50 with McCall’s Magazine . 4.00 3.10 | 
wad and Stream.................. 2.50 2.25  .50 by ordering for three TWO Y $1. with Woman’s Home Comp... 4.00 3.10 i 
——— wum and Century.............. - 2.60 2.50 .50 only $1.00. ears at only $2.00. THREE YEARS $2.00 | *Saturday Evening Post... 2.00 1.00 , 
lolden Book 3.00 2.50 y y 
ul seseaectnsccncets . Y : Saturday Evening Post (2 yrs.) 3.50 3.50 i 
A Golden Book (To Teachers only) 2.00 2.00 Saturday Event a > 
Three with Normal Instructor-P. P. 5.00 3.85 turday Evening Post (3 yrs.) 6.00 5.00 
10 with Nor, Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 6.00 4.85 's Hom School Arts Magazine... 3.00 2.85 2 
$6. with Neture SMegasine yes. 6.00 4.50 e School —— Magazine 3.09 3.00 .86 
ik. oe a con, Y t jon 2.50 2.25 50 
— with Hygeia, Health Magazine 6.00 4.75 Nil Selence and Invent rr 
all vith Etede, Music Magazine. 5.00 3.75 .25 i Scientific American 4.00 3.75 .60 
Three vith Time, Weekly Newsmas. 8.00 6.50 50 Scholastic (18 issues) 1.50 1.50 .50 
4 : . Scholastic & Normal Instructor- 
) $6.00 os Housekeeping ...................... 2.50 2.50 Peinesy Plans 3.50 3.10 .6 
th - ¥ r sede 8.50 3. , 
vith ay Be gy ley 880 335 WHA | °S WRON WITH 9 same ye A Magazine : ro eo ~ 
with Nature Magazine ........ 5.50 5.25 e we hetge ae . yr 
Y our vith Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.50 5.25 a Nicholas a Nerwai ‘Instrue- ee ee ee 
with , Music Magazine. 4.50 4.25 .25 Robert E. Rogers, Professor, Mass. Institute of Technology, tor-Pri 5 5 
vith Time, Weekly Newsmag. 7.50 7.00 50 PICTORIAL , , , ) tor-Primary Plans .. . 6.00 5.00 85 
ow . in ee $ ; declares that the trouble with the Public Schools of America is | Theatre Magazine ..000000.... 4.00 3.50 .50 
* Bazaar 4.00 4.00 1.00 REVIEW 
imer’s Magazine 000. 4.00 3.50.0 ; women teachers. eet ee ee Ce SES 
4 P ~ - “ 
House oe - - “a ry oo Mary E. Woolley, President, Mount Holyoke College, gets structor-Primary Plans ............ 6.00 6.35 .50 
offers gels, Health Magazine 3.00 2.75 back at Professor Rogers’ statements and boldly puts the blame | Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.... 5.00 4.50  .50 
g page vith Nor, Instr..Pri. Plans 5.00 4.25 where she believes it bel with Normal Instructor-P. P. 7.00 6.00 .50 
, 5 Pri. . 6. x elongs. i al 
for all with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 6.00 5.25 with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 4.00 7.00 .50 
ow at vith Nature Magazine "6.00 4.75 Everyone should read both sides of the controversy. Pro- with Nature ery 8.00 7.25 .50 
later with Etude, Music Magazine. 5.00 4.00  .25 fessor Rogers’ article appears in September and President with Hygela, Health Magasine 8.00 7.25 0 
i vith Time, Weekly Newsmag. 8.00 7.25 50 2 SOP 7 . : with Etude, Music Magazine. 7.00 6.25 .75 
With American Magazine mag. 550 525 Woolley’s rebuttal in the October issue of Pictorial Review. with American Magazine ....... 7.50 7.00 50 
ly sub- vith MeCall’s Magazine _.. 4.00 3.20 Ask to have your subscription start with September. = weer tl — ' $00 A $0 
or-Pri- n Book (To Teach- a . ilher’a a oe hy 625 5 
wp TE OMNI) nea cscneeeeeenne 6.00 4.75 1 YEAR 3 YEARS with Collier's .....00...0. cooeneee 1500 6.25 60 
ged to With - W with Woman’s Home Comp... 6.00 5.50 .60 
., such vith jf 4.00 3.50 $1.00 I S T O R I A L E V I E $2.00 Vanity Fair ..... 4.00 3.75 
iily de- .. Teachers only) 6.00 4.85 Vogue ossssenesgennnvscereee .. 6.00 5.50 
yt later vith Woman’s Home “Comp... ? 3.75 Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 1.00 
' ‘6 y with Normal Instructor-P. P. 3.00 2.85 
ne 6 Book -— a with Nor. Instr-P. P. (2 yrs.) 4.00 3.86 
— ¢ The Perfect Reading Combination | with tiyecis, Health Magazine 00 3: 
2.00 .25 with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.00 3.75 
D) all with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.75 .25 
Three ith Ny 8.75 = .25 with Time, Weekly N 5 
1 » y Newsmag. 6.00 5.56 .50 
4 $5.00 vith a Pe : 4 = REDBOOK MAGAZINE, now owned gud prbihed by the McCall Com- with American Magazine... 3.50 3.00 
Se Vith Hygeia, Health Sfaned ~— 5.50 4.75 "25 pany, offers the ideal supplement to McCALL’S MAGAZINE which has with Collier’s ..................... . 8.00 2.75 
i mgomme ©. ¥ | always been a favorite among teachers. In REDBOOK during the coming with Parents’ Magazine 3.00 2.75 
All Music Magazine. 4.50 3.25 50 y : uD 
0 Three vith Time,” Weekly N Saas... 750 6.50 "5 ear, will appear articles by Bruce Barton, Angelo Patri, Will Durant, John with Collier's & Amer. Mag. 5.50 4.75 
0 With Pleterial ert ewsmag. oa 375 “25 Ebetinpand cthertendemnel Amocinen thanaht Aiee brilliant novels from the with Photoplay Magazine 3.50 3.25 .30 
0) $5.00 , edie 4.50 3.75 25 pens of such authors as Peter B. Kyne, William Byron Mowery, Achmed | World News & Review (38 wks.) 1.25 1.25 .40 
I's Masesine Sacaenes 3.50 275 35 Abdullah, Coningsby Dawson, Rufus King. The best of the old REDBOOK World's Work ......................... 4.00 3.50 .60 
0 ADO wy BO Book 5.00 4.00 "25 plus the many new features added under McCall ownership make a maga- The magazines marked thus (*) may not be 
- i ’s Home Comp... 350 3.00 25 zine you are sure to enjoy. “clubbed” but may be added to any club at their 
0 $7 pliome Journal................ 1.00 9 Iyr. $1.00 lyr. $2.50 | full prices. 
$ r ome Journal (2 yrs.) 1.50 1.50 Cc § 3 yrs. 2.00 e 00 2yrs. 4.00 NOTE: In addition to the above magazines, 
0 Home Journal (3 yrs.) 2.00 2.00 yrs. . * ” bs can oy —— any — mapecines de- 
Magazine ..- 1,00 1.00 th fori r $2.75 to Nov. 10, After Nov, 10 $3.00 red, either singly at the publisher's price, or 
» next wih ermal Instructor-P. P. 3.00 2.85 neiebeet eaten in clubs at the clubbing prices quoted by any 
price. - Instr.-P, P, (2 yrs.) 4.00 3.85 reputable subscription agency. 
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IDEAS 


for health teaching 





Health Scrap Books 
Writing Health Rhymes 
Poster Making 
Clean Hand Contest 
Health Newspaper 
“No Cold” Drive 
Cleanliness Parade 
Vitamin Quiz 
War on Household Pests 

















What are 
They are 
that were actually carried out 


the 
ideas for health activities 
by 
teachers who use HYGEIA in their 
health teaching. HYGEIA, the Health 


topics listed above? 


Magazine of the American Medical 
Association, makes health an ideal that 
is pleasant and attainable. Every 
issue brings the teacher countless new 
ideas for health lessons and activities. 
HYGEIA articles are written in an en- 
joyable non-technical style by authori- 
ties with years of experience to back 
their ideas. Children like to pick it up 
to look at the winsome pictures, and to 
read the health stories and articles. 
Subscribe NOW so that you may 
make use of the suggestions from the 
October HYGEIA thatarelisted below. 


Some Practical Helps | 
for lesson plans 
from 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE 


The Zest for Food (This article, written 
in the spicy style of Dr. Rachel Ash, is fine 
material for the nutrition class in Home 
Economics.) 

The Rat Menace (Here is achance foran 
oral report, or for a class discussion of un- 
uaual interest about a subject vital to pub- 
lic health.) 

How Clean ts Your Town? (This is a 
challenge to the pride of every school child, 
a stimulus to making him a more observ- 
ing, better citizen. It is useful for Civics, 
Debate, English or History discussions.) 
The Antiquated Coroner System (Dr. 
Schultz offers an entirely new angle for his- 
tory discussion, an interesting topic for 
English or for a lively Forensic Program.) 
The School Section by Dr. J. Mace An- 
dress (Suggestions for health activity in 
this section are too numerous to mention. 
It is a regular monthly feature of HYGEIA.) 
Questions and Answers (Let the stu- 
dents of Hygiene Class solve their health 
perplexities by writing their questions to 
HYGBIA. This section is also a regular 
monthly feature of HYGEIA.) 


for 
one year two years 


The October issue of HYGEIA with its gay 
collegiatecover contains a wealth ofsugges- 
tions for putting zest in the month-old 
school program. Every issue of HYGEIA 
hasa way ofappearing at just theright time. 
Subscribe now sothat you will not missany 
of thearticles listed above. Usethis coupon. 


American Medicai Association NI-O 
535 N. Dearborn, Chicago. 

Enclosed, find () three dollars for a one year's 
subscription to HYGEIA [) five dollars for a 
two years’ subscription to HYGRIA, beginning 
with the October Issue, which contains the 
above articles. 


Name... 


Address............. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Last Call 
For Travel Contest! 


OUR vacation trip—how much 

did it mean to you? Is it worth 
telling others about? Of course it is. 
You have already told your friends; 
now why not tell us—and perhaps a 
larger audience? But you must do so 
by October 15th. 

If you were a reader of NorMaAL IN- 
STRUCTOR AND Primary Pans last 
spring, you learned about the Travel 
Contest which we had arranged, offer- 
ing twenty-four prizes to be awarded— 
twelve for the best accounts of travel 
in the United States and Canada and 
twelve (of equal value) for the best 
accounts of travel abroad. The Con- 
test is limited to descriptions of travel 
during the vacation of 1930, and the 
major portion of the trip described must 
have been by rail or boat (or both). 
Other means of transportation may 
have been utilized now and then, but 
incidentally. 


The Prizes 
The total amount of prizes offered 


will be $1200, to be divided equally be- 
tween writers on “Travel Abroad” and 


writers on “Travel at Home” (ie., in 
the United States and Canada). The 
prizes in each group will be: 
First Prize $150 
Second Prize 100 
Third Prize 75 
Fourth Prize 50 
Fifth Prize 40 
2 Sixth Prizes, each 30 
§ Seventh Prizes, each 25 


Who Is Eligible to Compete 


The Travel Contest is open to the 
following: 
1. Teachers in public elementary and 
high schools, and in private and pa- 
rochial schools covering grades be- 
tween | and 12. 
Principals, supervisors, superintend- 
ents, and others holding executive 
positions in the school system. 


nm 


3. Instructors of teachers-in-training. 
4. 1930 graduates of teacher-training 
institutions. 


How Stories Will Be Judged 


Each travel story will be judged on 
the following points: 


1. How well does it succeed in making 
the reader visualize the writer’s ex- 
periences? 

2. How well does it show the personal 
value of the trip in the following 
particulars: 

a) Changing viewpoint. 

b) Broadening horizon. 

c) Improving _ professional 
ment. 


equip- 


3. Does it show literary skill? 


4. Does the writer make observations 
which are of real value? 


The first prize will be awarded, in 
each group, to the travel story which, 
in addition to highest excellence in the 
above respects, best describes a some- 
what comprehensive tour. 

These two articles will be published 
in full in Normat INstructor-Pri- 
MARY PLaNns. The magazine will have 
publication rights on the other prize- 
winning stories, but does not guarantee 


that they will be published in whole 
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Scholastic 
No, 68 


is not only to give students the best 
instruction she is capable of, but to 
see that insofar as possible the ma- 
terials with which the students work 
are of the finest quality. There is so 


little difference between the cost of 


Spencerians and that of pens which 
are made or inspected with less 
care, that Spencerian pens should 
be furnished in all schools. 


SPENCERIAN 









October 1939 








The teacher's 
opportunity 


For years the outstanding quality 
of Spencerians has been recog- 
nized; and their widespread use 
in schoolrooms is evidence of the 
thoroughly satisfactory service that 
they have given. 

Write today for samples and for 
information about pen points made 
especially for school use. 


PEN COMPANY 


349 Broadway 


New York 


N.Y. 




















The Joy of Reading 


Here are a few brief quotations from letters we have received: 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State Colleg 


for Women, Office of the President, Talla- 


hassee, Fla. 


“Your Manual is wonderful. I think th 


book the most concise and yet complete com- 
for 


pendium of reading that I have seen, 
all classes, irrespective of grades.” 
STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 


“My little foreign children loved it from 


the moment of presentation and now rea 
with such joy in expression. 
to be congratulated upon having found suc 
a ‘royal road to learning’.’’ 


ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Prac- 


tice, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


“The best results I have ever seen in pri- 
mary reading and spelling were secured by 
I heartily recom- 
mend it as the most scientific and interest- 


following this method. 


ing method I know.” 


Write Now for Our 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 4710 South Parkway, CHICAGO 





Surely you are 





EGINNERS in modern 

schools look forward to the 
reading period as the most en- 
joyable of the day. 

The priceless ability to read 
well is acquired in six to eight 
weeks through stories, songs 
and games. Average classes 
taught by the Lewis Story Meth- 
od may read 20 or more books 
(including second and_ third 
readers) during the first school 
year. 

Let this term mark the begin- 
ning of the pleasure era in your 
primary department. You cal 
simplify your work and yet 
achieve results in teaching read- 
ing and spelling which are equal 
to those of our country’s finest 
schools. We will gladly send ad- 
ditional information. 


e SISTER M. DALMATIA, Clonmel, Kans. 
“To my“mind your books are the best I 
have ever seen.” 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, '. © 
“The ‘learning to read’ process, £8 you 
unfold it, is so simple and attractive that 
every child responds with delight and ¢ 
thusiasm ; and the early and easily acau! 
d independence of the pupils will recomme 
your method to every primary teacher. 


Supt. of 


e 


h N. C. MACDONALD, E:x-State 
North Dakota. I 
“This is a very fine work of yours, and 

wish to give it my heartfelt endorsement for 

use in the public schools.” 

MRS. GUY F. CUTTING, Worcester, Moss 
“The deeds of the fairies and dwarfs make 

a perfect method for teaching phonetics. 


Special 20-Day Offer 
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in a Variety of 
Sizes and Materials 











You can have a Five, Six or Eight Foot United 
States Flag made of Genuine Flag Cloth, Guaranteed 
Fast Colors, Stripes Securely Sewed (not printed), 
complete with Canvas Headings and Metal Eyelets, 
suitable for outdoor or indoor use, for selling only 
ONE-HALF GROSS of our High Grade Hexagon 
Pencils. 

If your school requires a larger Flag, you may 
have a Ten Foot size of same materials as above for 
selling ONE GROSS of Pencils. 

For those desiring a Flag of still heavier quality 
we offer a Five or Six Foot Flag made of Genuine 
Heavy Weight Defiance Bunting, Moth Proof, Extra 
Heavy Canvas Headings, Reinforced Edges, Metal 
Eyelets, Sewed Stars and Sewed 
Stripes for selling only ONE 
GROSS of our Pencils. Absolute- 
ly the highest grade flag possible 
to obtain — manufactured since 
1845 by Annin & Company of 
New York City. 

For interior decoration we fur- 
nish a Beautiful Three Foot Silk 
Flag mounted on Ebony Finished 
Staff with Gilt Spear Head for 
the sale of only ONE GROSS of 
Pencils or a Four Foot Silk Flag, 
mounted as above, for selling 
ONE AND ONE-HALF GROSS of 
Pencils. 

Each Pencil will be inscribed 
“Sold for the Flag Fund” in Gilt 
lettering at no extra cost, when 
% specified. 
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Special Pencils. 


The Angelus 
The Gleaners 
The Old Mill 





George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Woodrow Wilson 
Warren G, Harding 
Herbert Hoover 
Calvin Coolidge 
Chas. A, Lindbergh 
John J. Pershing 
Leonard A. Wood 


St. Cecelia 


Flower) 


Pencil 


With 





cils. 
of only 


able Fountain Pen 


Triple 
Rubber Eraser. 


“Old Ironsides” 


Attachment 
sharpen all sizes of Pen- 
Given for the sale 
ONE-HALF 
GROSS of pencils. 


follow- 
selling 
of our 


Song of the Lark 


Sistine Madonna 
Christ at Twelve 
Christ in the Garden 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Sacred Heart of Mary 
St. Theresa (Little 


Each pencil will be inscribed “Sold for the Pic- 
ture Fund,” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. 


Large Size 
Chicago 
Automatic 


Sharpener 


special 
to 


With each sale of one gross or more 
Pencils, we will present the pupil sell- 
ing the most a Handsome and Service- 
and Pencil 
This consists of a Self-filling Fountain 
Pen with 14 karat Gold Plated Point 
and a High Grade Mechanical Pencil, 
Action Movement 
pel and Expel—with Spare Leads and 
Both the Pen and Pen- 
cil are Gold Finish Trimmed and pre- 
sent a very Handsome Appearance. 

These extra premiums will be sent 
at once upon receipt of remittance 
provided this reaches us within 60 days 


from date Pencils were received. 


-Propel, Re- | 


Flags, Pictures, Phonographs and Other Valuable 
Equipment for Your School FREE OF ALL COST 


Large 16x20 inch 
Framed Pictures 
with Glass Front 


You may have the choice 
of any one of the 
ing Pictures for 
only ONE GROSS 


Genuine Leather Football, 
Basket Ball or Volley Ball 


Given for sell- 
ing only ONE- 
HALF GROSS 
of our Special 
Pencils. These 
are good _ ser- 
viceable Balls, 
complete with 
best quality 
Rubber Bladder, 

Make the boys ha ; ae 

ake e ys ppy by securing this 
Athletic Equipment for your School with- 
out a single penny expense to Teacher, 
Patron or Pupil. 








Genuine Cowhide Leather 
Premier Model Football 


This Genuine Cowhide Leather Premier 
Model Football, built for hard usage and 
complete with Patent Valve, Key, Raw- 
hide Lace and Pump, easily and quickly 
earned by selling only ONE GROSS of our 





New Model “E” Phonograph 


Sweet in tone, durably constructed 

finished. _ Equipped with Arto Ronee 
ducer which plays all makes of records. 
Motor is of same type as in the expensive 
machines. Given for the sale of only FIVE 
GROSS of our Special Pencils. Pencils 


will be inscribed “Sold for the Ph 
in gilt, when so ordered. — 


Fund” 





Red Cross First Aid Cabinet 


A necessity in the schoolroom. Contains 
all things needed in case of accidents, 
cuts, burns, sprains, ete. Accompanied by 
Instruction Book carrying out Red Cross 
ideas. Size 12 in. high by 3% in. deep. 
Made of hardwood, oak finish, with pan- 
eled door, Given for the sale of only TWO 
GROSS of our Special Pencils. Pencils 
will be inscribed, “Sold for the First Aid 


High Grade Pencils. Cabinet Fund” in gilt, when so ordered. 
a a es es ee ee ee ee 
cocccccccces snscosesscoosecossccosesescocceces =! ae 
THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., Camden, New York. 
Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid.. siediiiiinaniie oss of your Speci 
Set. Pencils. W e agree to sell them at Se each and remit you the an I os ‘ca = 
pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon receipt of remittance you will send us 
our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above sake 


() Inseribe pencils——“Sold for 
Teacher's 
Ee 


Name of 
I’rin. or Trustee.. 


Name of School 
wx District No. 


ee 


[.] Send pencils without inscription. 


. Fund.” 


pen 


Address..... 





or in part. If you wish your manu- 
script returned, in case it does not win 
a prize, enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. If it does not receive a prize 
but contains some paragraphs that we 
would like to publish we will ask per- 
mission to use such extracts, making 
payment therefor at our usual rates. 
All reasonable care will be used in 
connection with the handling of these 
manuscripts, but contestants are ad- 
vised to keep a carbon copy. We can- 
not be responsible for loss in transit. 
Notify us if you change your address. 


Guide for Those Entering the 
Contest 


No manuscript under 2,500 words 
in length, or over 3,500 words, will 
be accepted. 

2. If possible, manuscripts should be | 4- 
typewritten (double-spaced), leav- 
ing ample margins on all four sides 
of the sheet. If not typed, they 
must be clearly written in ink, with 
wide spacing between the lines. In 
any case, use regulation typewriter 
Paper (844” x 11”). Write on one 
side of the paper only. 5 


— 


first or cover sheet must con- 
tain the following information: (1) 
Full name and address, in upper left- 
hand corner; (2) Number of words 
iN manuscript, in upper right-hand | 6. 
corner; (3) Title of manuscript; 
(4) Route of trip (a list, not a 
map), showing transportation lines 
ued on each part of trip; (5) An- 
swer the following question: Have 
you photographs of places visited on 
your trip which could be sent if we 

a 





(Do not send photos until request- 
ed); (6) Statement to read as fol- 
lows: 


I hereby certify that I am en- 
titled to enter the 1930 Travel 
Contest of NorMat INsTRUCTOR- 
Primary Pans because I hold 
the position of___.. in 

School, at (Place) 
‘ (State) 
(or because I am a 1930 graduate 
. ae oe 
I further certify that this is my 
own original and true account of 
my travels during the vacation of 
1930. 
ERA caer ee 
Attested by: _.. ; , 
whose educational position is as 
follows: 

On the next sheet (to be nuthbered 
“1”) commence your story, repeat- 
ing the title just above the opening 
sentence. Number each successive 
sheet, “2,” “3,” “4,” etc., and re- 
peat the title at the top. Do not 
place name and address on any but 
the cover sheet. 

Address envelope: “Travel Editor, 
Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, Dansville, N. Y.” Be sure to 
place sufficient postage on the enve- 
lope. 

Mail your manuscript in plenty of 
time, so that it will reach Dansville 
not later than October 15, 1930. 
This is the closing date of the Con- 
test. The winners will be notified as 
soon thereafter as possible, and a list 
of successful contestants will be pub- 
lished in NorMaL INsTRUCTOR AND 
Primary PLANs. 
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Indian Posters. 10 post- 
evs in all depicting the 


ean Indians. 
50 cents, set of ten. of ten. 





Santa Claus Posters. 10 


posters in all depicting Farm. 
Santa's activities on depicting in an interest- 
Christmas Eve. A beau- img and colorful manner 
tiful j life 

50 


enjoyment for them... 
check or money order with order direct. 


ALL ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY AS RECEIVED 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


for illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, 


First & Jefferson Sts., i. Costumes, Books, and Aids for Teachers. 


ss 


SIMPLE, 





1 Saw In Hol- 
10 posters in all 
showing life, homes, cos- 
tumes, ete,, of the Dutch 
people. 60 cents, set 







f the early Ameri- 
Colorful. 







Saw on the 
10 posters in all 





roject. 60 cents, on the modern farm. 
f ven. of ten. 


cents, set 


. easier for you! 


FASCINATING 


Cut, Color and Paste 
Work For All Grades 


Here is seat work that will keep your pupils busy . . . . work they 
will delight in doing, and that can be done with a minimum of super- 
vision On your part. 
Each set includes ten 9 x 12 inch Paine Poster Projects, with full instructions and a 
p.cture of each poster as it will look when completed. Each poster before completion 
requires coloring in either crayon or water color, cutting out various parts and, past- 
ing these parts on the heavy black sheets furnished with each set. 
make splendid wall decorations. 
Paine’s Posters are REALISTIC, EDUCATIONAL and ARTISTIC. 

have been tested in grades one to eight, with equally good effect and enthusiasm. 





Pilgrim Posters. 10 at- 
tractive 
portraying the life of 
our 
60 cents, set of ten. 


rt 
P hi 


‘hang 
yee 





Christ Child Posters. 10 
religious posters in all, 10 
illustrating the story of 
the First Christmas. 60 
cents, set of ten. 


ORDER PAINE’S POSTERS TODAY 
50 cents a set. 8 sets for $3.50 (postpaid) 


Start your year right by supplying pupils with this splendid seat work. 
i Order sets by name in any quantity and send 


The finished posters 


They 






Good Health Posters. 10 
posters in all showing 
ten ways to be healthy. 
Colorful and_ vitally in- 
teresting. 0 cents, 

of ten. 


posters in all 


Fathers. 


Pilgrim 


 * 
4 bi 
(ine 


y 2 
—— 


i 


What § Saw at the Zoo. 
posters in all, de- 
picting well-known wild 
animals in their native 
haunts. 60 cents 
of ten. 






» set 


More educational 


Dayton, O. 
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Extra 


















MWA Make BIG MONEY—Spare-Time or 

NANA Full-Time—with Hawaiian Guitar 

iam ie the life of every party- be paid big for 
' spare-time hours! Dances 

pay REAL Casi 

@wect melodious music of the H 

Guitar. YOU can make $26 « week and up 

© extra, or $66 to $100 a week {ull-time pay! 


No Musical Knowledge Needed; Learn 
Quick Rightat Homein | to 3 Months 


M enay mnathod explains everything. 

~ hie ard practice, po Uresome 

“aeales’’ to learn. You ple } 
tunes from the very first! And 


si 
c3 
2 


“Only quarter 
wey through 
courseand alrealy 
play! 





**Have made al- 
most §200 withmy 
Haweiten Guiteria 
epere-time,”* 
--Juhn BH. Me Mul- 
lim, Cadet, Mo 





PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS 
endCom 
at No 


You also receive 
clear, correct, fool- 
yrool Demonstration 

*honograph Kecorda 
of every selection bi 
the course, And Nt " 
ONE CENT OF EX- 
TRA COST w you! 


FREE BOOK 
Shows You How 


Seenezee need, 
ip the coupon a: 
it today. NUW! 





F. Bloch, 

ow Vern he arte ot ' 
100 Fifth Avenues how vor City. 1 

Without obligation, send me FREE ry 
Book™**How to Learn Hawaiian Gui 


. facts on how | can make 
fis Whey oare-tlae of full-thne. 5 
i 


: vs 


Address —__$___ 


ee TT 





HELP PROTECT WILD FLOWERS 


Seed 1 0c per packet, 12 pkts. $1.00, List of 150 kinds free 
Wild flower color plates, 36 postcards 75; 64 flower stick- 
ers SSc; 48 tree stickers 55c. Outline drawings T5e per 
100. Photographs, lantern slides, lectures, motion pietures 
Free helps for teachers. The Wild Flower Preservation 
Society, Inc., 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C. 
















nelodes deve lroll_ film and making 6 
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STUNTS FOR FAL “Get acquainted’’ stunts 

novel picnic and treasure 
honts, clever Hallowe'en and Thanksgiving material, stunt 
marching, stunts for P. T. A. meetings, etc. Price 50c 
Send for free eatalog of plays, etc., for fall. Be ready 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept.80, 
542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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‘Ihe Perry Pictures 
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A Helping Hand 


Kenouf Girl with Apple = /reuze 
. 


“Can't You Talk?” 





Holmes 





ONE CENT SIZE 3 x 3!:. 
For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE 5!:; x &. 
For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Sub- 
jects. Size 5% x &. 





“IT have used your pictures in my 
school work for years, and find 
them invaluabic.”’ 





25,000 Perry Pictures Catalogues 


FREE 


(Regular Price 15 cents) 


To teachers only, in October, who cut out 
and return this paragraph or mention this 
offer and this journal. 
The Catalogue contains 1600 miniature illustrations and 
a Two Cent picture, a Four Cent picture, a Ten Cent pic- 
ture and a Bird picture. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes * 
Size 22x28 inches, including 
the margin. $1.00 each for 
two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send $2.00 for A Helping Hand 
and ‘‘Can’t You Talk?’’ 





~ know of no other company that 
gives such beautiful pictures for 
such a small sum of money.”’ 

















‘The [Pe rey? ictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 




















“Thank You” Gifts 


Although the American Junior Red 
Cross has purposely discouraged returns 
for the hundred thousand Christmas 
boxes sent to poor children in foreign 
lands last year, it has received a num- 
ber of “thank you” gifts in addition to 
quantities of letters and post cards. 

The most recent “thank you” gift is 
a shipment of chocolate from the 
Junior Red Cross of Switzerland. The 
Turkish Junior Red Crescent had pre- 
viously sent a thousand packets of 
dried sultanas and figs; and the Greek 
Junior Red Cross, a shipment of zante 
currants, The Turkish Red Crescent 
is a society formed on the same princi- 
ples as the Red Cross but with a differ- 
ent title in harmony with the religious 
beliefs of the Turkish people. From the 
Japanese Juniors came twenty cases of 
articles made by them in their schools. 

Altogether, “thank you” material was 
received from nineteen foreign lands. 
The letters and post cards expressing 
gratitude for the Christmas boxes come 
from all parts of the world. They are 
distributed by the National headquar- 
ters of the American Red Cross among 
all American Junior auxiliaries con- 
tributing these boxes. The preparation 
of another shipment of Christmas boxes 
has already begun among the Juniors. 
















Put Up These Ten Wall 


They Greatly Improve Penmanship 


If you want to see practically every student in your room make real 
strides in improving his penmanship, put up the 10 Zaner-Bloser Corre- 
lated Handwriting Perception Strips on the wall or blackboard, where 
they can be seen at all times. These strips act as a constant reminder of correct 
forms for each letter and challenge pupils to try writing as near like letters on the 
Teachers everywhere report rapid improvement in student 


cards as possible. 
writing as a result of using these cards. 
Large Letters Easily Seen From 
Any Part of the Room. Strips 
Come Ready to Place on Wall 


All 10 strips showing entire alphabet in capital 
and smal! letters, also figures from 0 to 9, will be 
sent prepaid to any teacher or school official! at 
the low price of $1.26. Three or more set, sent 
postpaid to one address for $1.00 per set Send 
check, money order or stamps. " 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 
Dept. N, Columbus, Ohio. 


Strips 


THE ZANER-BLOSER ©OO., 
Dopt. N, Columbus, Ohio. 


This coupon may be used in ordering 


wall atripe—$1.25 for one set—Three or Name 

more sets sect postpaid to one address 

for $1.00 pec set. Street Addres 
Town 


State 








Safety Education Justified 


The brighter side of our national ac- 
cident situation, in which the total of 
lives lost each year reaches almost 
100,000, is reflected in recent statistical 
studies made by the National Safety 
Council. The studies show that for the 
past six or seven years accidental fatal- 
ities to children have actually been de- 
creasing. ‘This is particularly encour- 
aging because, in spite of all the efforts 
being made by national and local agen- 
the accident fatalities ratio for 
adults rises alarmingly each year. 

It is about seven years since the pub- 
lic was aroused to the need for definite 
action to reduce the number of child 
fatalities which had reached 20,000 in 
a year. The schools began to introduce 
safety teaching and certain cities 
achieved remarkable reductions in their 
child mortality rate in a short time. 
Statistics for the whole country bear 
out the experience of individual cities. 
The saving of 3,000 young lives each 
year is not entirely due to the work in 
the schools. Some of it is the result of 
better means for safeguarding children 
in dangerous situations, and a great deal 
of it is due to the child’s ability to ad- 
just himself quickly to the hazardous 
conditions of our modern life. 

The program of the Education Ses- 
sion of the Nineteenth Annual Safety 
Congress, to be held in Pittsburgh, Sep- 
tember 29 to October 3, will include 
a discussion of the statistical studies 
made by the National Safety Council in 
an effort to determine just how far the 
results of safety teaching can be meas- 
ured. Other topics on the Congress 
program will deal with “Teaching Safe- 
ty Through Activities” and “New De- 
velopments in Safety Education.” In 
the light of recent efforts to standardize 
the operation of the schoolboy patrol, 
considerable interest and importance 
are attached to the Congress sessions on 
“The Schoolboy Patrol, How It Oper- 
ates, Its Relation to Enforcement” and 
also the question of “Methods and De- 
vices for School Child Protection.” 


cies, 





“Hatred is a deadly poison. No life 
can hold it and not suffer from its 
blighting effects.” 





More REASONS 
WHY YOU 
WILL PREFER 


A NELSON BIBLE 


Yo will get more solid 
satisfaction and comfort 
from a Nelson Bible because 
it lasts and lasts, and lasts. 


The famous Nel- 
son Guaranteed 
Binding makes for 
permanence and 



































lasting qualities 
scarcely approach- 



































ed by others. Of 
course you may 
have the King 














James version, but 
you will probably 
prefer the 


NELSON 


AMERICAN STANDARD 


BIBLE 


which is by every measure of sound 
scholarship ¢he version for everyone. 
Learn more about it from your Bible 
supplier, and mail this coupon today. 


“This masterful rendition in its mark- 
ed simplicity in the larger sense, ¢>4™ 
acterizes. a translation which of 
necessity popularizes the American 
Standard Bible.” 


From an earnest layman (name on request) 


/ THOMAS NELSON & SONS . 
381-383N Fourth Ave., New York City 
DEAR SIRS: Kindly send me a FREE copy © 
your book entitled “The Wonderful —, 
telling how the Bible came down throug a 
ages. This does not obligate me in any 


Name ei 














Street No. — } 
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March’s Page for Teachers 


Our Complete Catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, sent free on request 


1939 


Th IFACHERS. 


YTAR BOOK. 


















Some Helpful Books 


THE COMPLETE HALLOWE'EN BOOK. By 
Elizabeth F, Guptill. Contains drills, recitations, pan- 
tomimes, action and costume songs, exercises, dialogs for 
children, short plays for boys, for girls, and for boys and 
girls, and “The Hallowe'en Party,”’ a longer play for 
high school pupils. 4 males, 5 females, and a number 
of- small children, Also full directions for entertaining, 
including the invitation, refreshments, decorations, 
games, ete. 60 cents. 
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Dennison’s Crepe Paper Borders make effective decorations where the wider crepe can not 
be successfully used. For blackboard bordcrs, table decorations, streamers, and various B i ptt ds bh SS eS 
other uses they can not be surpassed. We list both horizontal and vertical designs. Hallowe'en Something new for all the grades, Part I: 
s- In folds 6% inches wide and 10 feet loug, except where otherwise given. Several differ- Contains material for Hallowe'en programs, including 
ent designs as listed, printed on orange crepe in black and other colors, Order by number. many recitations, songs, dialogs and plays aimane the 
Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. plays are the “Hallowe'en Style Show" and the “Binck 
n No. H1. Autumn Landscape (horizontal) No. H27. Jack-o’-Lanterns and White Cats Cat Minstrels.” Part 2: Contains suggestions with com- 
g No. HS. Jack-o'-Lanterns (vertica!) on black (vertical). eo directions for Hallowe'en parties, including plans 
for No. H8. Lats and a (vertical). No. H28. Witches with Magic Kettle or 7 different parties and 27 games, 650 cents 
ne N nes AF i, x 15 xi * Witeh duck 0 ‘ eut 5 Binck { 
eae o. . Black Cats AF ‘Pump in Spoo No. H30. itch, Jack-o’-Lantern an ne THE CHILDREN’S HALLOWE’EN BOOK of Reci- 
and (horizontal), See cut, ‘at Meads (vertical). See cut tations, Songs, Drills, and Exercises, written and ar- 


ranged by Ann Gladys Lloyd, The author has prepared 
this book especially for the children, making it excep- 
tionally pleasing with her original and clever way of writ- 


* ing children’s entertainments, Contains selections 
SS er a enough for several complete programs, including all of 
————— the 
—- 


above; also two musical specialties which are ex- 
ceedingly 


7, one clever, and two stories for dramatization. 


Hallowe’en Cut-Out Streamers 


Cut-out decorative borders, shonstte designs neatly die 
cut from plain crepe paper wl extensively for widow 
and table decoration, le paper ecstumes, ete., and 
when cut apart can be used as individual silhouettes In 
folds 6% inches wide aud 10 feet long. Order by number. 
Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 








. “amg : The Children’s THE CHILDREN’S ARMISTICE DAY BOOK of 
No. 412. Black Cat. (See illustration. ) Hallowe'en Book Revitations, Songs, Drills, Exercises and Playlets, Pag 
No. H13. Yellow Jack-o'-Lantern. (See ilhustration. ) . vants, ete., by Aun Gladys Lioya. A new collection of 


Armistice Day program material arranged especially for 
children’s presentation from primary to grammar grades. 
All the selections possess real merit, vibrate with true 
atriotism and are worthy tributes to our heroes of the 
Vorld War. Contains material sufficient for arranging 
several complete programs in the schoolroom; also some 
suggestions for Community Armistice Day celebrations 
that will take in both children and adults. For those 
wanting something new and original in patriotic enter- 
tainme nts we recommend ‘The Children’s Armistice Day 
Rook.’ 40 cents. 





Hallowe’en Crepe Papers 


DECORATED CREPE PAPER. Several different designs. in folds 20 inches wide 
and 10 feet long. Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, postpaid. 
Witches Jack-o’-Lanterns Goblins Black and Orange Checks (2-in. squares) 
Black Cats Owls Stone Wall Black and Orange Stripes (1 % -in, stripes) 
PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Solid colors, in folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long | 
Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen ‘folds, postpaid. | 
No. 63. Dark Amber No. 65. Park Orange No. 13. Gray \ 
No. 64. Light Orange No. 12. Black No. 72. Dark Brown 























UP-TO-DATE COMMUNITY PROGRAMS. By 
Flora Clark Gardner and Margaret Gardner, It ia the 
aim of this choice collection to meet the varied needs of 
teachers and jeaders who are called upon to assist in 
community functions. This volume contains appropriate 
Dialogs and Plays, Pageants, Drills, Minstrels, Panto- 
mimes, Readings and Recitations, Songs and many Spe- 
cial Programs. In fact, everything needed to round out 
a complete program You will tind many numbers that 
will enliven, your entertainment, promote fun and aS 
out good fellowship in your community, 75 cents. 





Hallowe’en Party Accessories 
BLE N° HBS! HALLOWE'EN PARTY INVITATION. No. H125. Cut- 


out cards, the famous black cats in a pumpkin shell. Sev illus- 
tation. Printed in colors and supplied with envelopes, Price, 26 cents per 
dozen, postpaid. 

FORTUNE TELLING CARDS No. H135. Fanciful Fortunes and Subtle 
Rayings concealed behind Closed Doors. Sce illustration. Cut-out cards, printed in 
natural colors. A wide selection of Fortunes. Very attractive as favors and sure to 
add merriment to any gathering. Price, 35 cents per dozen, postpaid. 














- solid _ OREPE PAPER TABLE COVER No. H120. For the small table, size 26 x 36 Lee Fee cee Oa. BOOK. By Ann Cintrs 
inches. White crepe paper with grotesque witches and spooks decoration in colors two parts to take care of all problems eat might arise 
m fort and orange border. Very pretty. Price, 20 cents each, postpaid when planning a social Part I is given over to “The 
LARGE CREPE PAPER TABLE SPREAD No. H235. Size, 61 x 84 inches Program Social,” which consists of Verse, Monologs, 
ecause White crepe cover with border of witches on broomsticks, printed in colors and Songs, Drills, Bands, Playlets, Pageant Suggestions and 
An effective decoration tor a large table. Price, 36 cents each, postpaid. > 4 Fam Programs —— cut —_ Il, “The 
ago ‘ ; , “ arty Social,” gives a group of Parties including decora- 
ists. CREPE PAPER NAPKINS. Striking Hallowe’en designs, printed on. white tions, invitations, games, refreshments, etc. This book is 
crepe in colors and bronze So desirable for parties, Designs to match the above mrticularly arranged for the teer 1 lults, but cl 
table covers can be supplied. Price, 12 cts. per dozen; 75 cts hundred, postpaid ; — rr 4 for & cr 5. Teachers and 
l > . » H . per » Postpaid. of the material can be used for all ages. Teachers and 
a pACe CARDS No. H525. Cut-out cards with attractive black cats, jack-o’- leaders i —— will find t iis up-to-date book 

tems, ete. Will stand alone. Price, 25 cents per dozen, postpaid. a ee conte 











_ CANDY or NUT CUPS No. H635. Dainty little cardboard containers for hold- 
img small candies or nuts. Decorated in appropriate Hallowe'en designs, For the 
who wants something different for her party. Price, 35 cts, per doz., postp’d. 
HALLOWE'EN NOVELTIES No. H2120. Black Cats, Hoot 
Owls, etc. Grotesque forms dressed by hand in attractive crepe pa 
per costumes. Stand about 5 inches high and have candy or nut 
containers concealed benesth their make-ups. Each makes a very N H135 
choice favor or souvenir. Price, $1.20 per doz., postp’d. Sample, 20c. 0. . 
HALLOWE'EN CANDIES. Special butter-cream candies pure and wholesome. Ideal for 
filling the above novelties, favors, ete One pound is sufficient for one dozen average size 
favors. Price, 40 cents per pound, postpaid. 

Candy Corn. Yellow grains, realistic in size and color. 

Candy Nuts. Look exactly like English walnut meats 

Hallowe’en Mixture. Little black candy cats and yellow pumpkin faces, assorted. 

FANCY CREPE PAPER CAPS. Many designs and styles made of orange and black creve 
paper. Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 

WITCH HAT. Orange paper hat attractively printed in black. The peaked crown 
is nearly 14 inches high. Just the hat for Witch drills, Spook dances; ideal as a 
favor, and a striking addition to any masque. Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 per 
dozen, postpaid 

HALLOWE'EN HATS. Made of orange colored cardboard attractively printed 
in black. Assorted designs. Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 

FANCY CREPE PAPER MASKS. Made of crepe paper of appropriate colors 


STUNTS FOR EVERYBODY. By Ann Gladys 
Licyd. <A brand new book brimful of ice breakers, sw 
prise stunts, wit twisters, brain testers, paper and pencil 
stunts and some stunt songs to be sung to Familiar tunes 
Just the sort of Stunts that will help entertain at par 
ties, school and church gatherin irange and lodge 
socials and at all such occasions, Bend for a copy of this 
new book now an get into the fun of entertaining, 76c. 


GOOD GRANGE PROGRAMS. Frieda B. Dil- 
atush Contains twenty-tour ready- =. e programs, two 
for each month in the year, and a load of ideas for par- 
ties, games, stunts, and “things to do.”” This book was 
Piadwents with three main objects in mind, namely: Fun, 

iducation and Music, “Fun"’ in learning how to play: 
“Education” as gained from special topics, debates and 
project work; and “Music’’ for inspiration and appreci- 
ation. A few of the program subjects are: “Old- ‘ash- 
joned_Musical,"" “Know Your Own Grange,” “Valen- 
tine Program and Party,” ‘‘Honoring Father and Moth- 
er,”’ “St. Patrick Program and Irish Shenanigans,”’ “La- 
dies’ Night,” “Better Homes,” “Memorial Day Serv- 
ice,”” ‘Poultry and Profits,”” “Hallowe'en Program and 
Witches Frolic,” “Christmas I’ ragrem and Party for the 
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: anal ’ gg 4 } - | Children,”’ ete. All are arranged with the idea of hov- oe 
and skillfully decorated to give a realistic effect Each is lined with white crepe t i 4 ~- ————— 
YARD paper and has a mask fastener. An unusual souvenir and sure to cause loads of ing something for young and old on every program. 76e. 
— nt. Indicate kind wanted. Price, 10 cts. each; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 
Jack-o'-Lantern Owl White Skull 
White Goblin Devil Black Skull 





Black Cat 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOG OF PARTY AND CARNIVAL SUGGESTIONS. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES 


For Hallowe’en and Other Occasions 


To meet a popular demand, we offer a line of costumes, made of 
suitable materials, well-sewed, attractive and low-priced. These cos- 
tumes are complete in every detail, except shoes and stockings, We 
list costames in a variety of characters and sizes, For children’s 
costumes, order by age. For adults, give chest measurement. 


ooorumss FOR WOMEN. Sizes: 34 and 38. Price, $3.00 
each, postpaid 





of sound 
veryone. 
our Bible 
yn today 


Hallowe’en Lanterns 


BALL LANTERNS No. B8. Fancy, folding, paper lan- 
terns for decorative purposes. Made of orange paper with 
black cat faces pamted thereon Sec illustration. Size, 8 
inches in diameter. Candles may be inserted or the lan- 
terns may be placed over electric bulbs A very excep- 
tional Hallowe'en decoration Price, $1.20 per dozen, 
postpaid. Sample, 12 cents. 

MOON LANTERNS No. M9. New folding-paper moon 








made of orange paper with attractive moon face prin ted No. No. No. 
thereon in red and black. See illustration. Size, 20 inc!- 51. Columbia 56. Mother Goose 61. Japanese 
ils mark- es in diameter. Can be used either by inserting candle or 62. Pierrette 67. Dutch Woman 62. Gypay 
bar- placing over an electric light bulb A most popular lan- 63. Witch 58. Irish Lassie 63. Turkish Girl 
nse, € tern for all Hallowe’en festivities and can be used on 64. Indian Squaw 59. Seotch Lassie 64. Quaker Maid 
hich other occasions where « moon lentern is desirable. No. BS 66. Puritan 60. Spanish Girl 66. Chinese Girl 
os ; Price, 35 cents each, postpaid. ioe . 
American ADAMANTINE CANDLES. Plain white candles for use with the above lanterns. Will burn three hours, COSTUMES FOR MEN. Biss: 86 and <3. Price, 99.00 
y* cents per dozen, postpaid. Poy postpaid * . 
-©’-LANTERNS No. H3090. Made of peater moche. ‘the eyes, nose and mouth have colored in- “ak ‘ Se 
oy 4h which the candle light flickers effectively, Each has . wire for hanging, or may stand alone +5 fatten ¢ hief os. aan Le +4 a 
request) ample, 4 Beall Hallowe'en celebrations. Size, 3 inches in diameter Price, 80 cents per dozen, postpaid. 83. Clow 87. Irishman 91. Mexican 
84. Devil 88. Tur 92. Spanish Man 
nnpack met LANTERNS No. H4090. Made of papier mache, s'milar in size and composition to No. . 93 
The candle light illuminating the cat's green eyes makes a very striking and effective lantern. ~~ yee COSTUMES. Designs similar to the above. 
jf0t cents per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 15 cents. Sizes: 8, 10, and 12 years, rice, $2.50 each, postpaid. 
¢ City ORED CANDLES No. 5010. Colored Candles, for either of tae above lanterns. Price, 10 cents ’ . 
EE copy of © dozen, po: Postpai ’ SPANISH MAN Send rat our complete Costume Catalog. It's free on request. SPANISH GIRL 
ful Story, 


neous Oe All of the items listed on this page will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. Shipment is invariably made within 
; twenty-four hours of receipt of order. @, Our complete catalog, “The Teachers’ Year Book’’ will be sent free on request. 


_—)} nd all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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“SHE CAN'T PLAY A NOTE” 











Thisll be Funny’ 


they shouted as she 
sat down to play 


but a minute later... 








Finally she rose from the 
piano. John Thompson was 
at her side immediately. 

“Where did you learn? 
Who was your teacher?” 
John asked. 


Sally’s Secret 
“You may laugh when I 
tell you,” Sally explained. 
“But I learned to play at home, 
without a teacher. You see, 
happened to see a U. S. School 





of Music advertisement. It of- 
fered a Free Demonstration 
Lesson so I wrote for it. When 


it came and | saw how easy it 
all was, I sent for the com- 
plete course. Why, I was play- 
ing simple tunes by note right 
from the start. It was just as 








GUESS we're etuck right here in the 
club for the afternoon,” sighed Jane, 
as the rain began coming down in torrents. 

“I suppose this means more bridge, and 
I'm tired of that,” said John Thompson. 
“Can't we find something unusual to do?” 

“Well, here comes Sally Barrow. She 
might offer a solution to the problem,” sug- 
gested Jimmy Parsons, 

Poor Saliy! Unfortunately she was con- 
siderably overweight. Nevertheless the boys 
all liked Sally— she was so jolly and full 
of fun. 

“Hello everybody,” came Sally’s cheery 
greeting, “What's new?” 

“That’s just it, Sally, we’ve just about 
reached the end of our rope,” replied John. 

“Would it surprise you if I played a tune 
or two for you on the piano?” 

“You play, Sally? Don’t be funny!” The 
very idea of Sally having talent in any 
direction struck ev- 
erybody as a_ joke. 





However, Sally didn’t 
PICK YOUR mind being laughed 
INSTRUMENT at—as long as John 
Piano Violin Thompson didn't join 
Organ Clarinet in the laughter. Sally 
Ukulele Flute liked John more 
_— — than she cared to ad- 
Piccolo Mandolin mit. 
Guitar 'Gello Sally walked non- 
Hawalian Steei Guitar chalantly over to the 


Sight Singing 
Piano Accordion 
italian and German 
Accordion 
Voice & Bpeech Culture 


piano. Carelessly, she 
played a few chords. 
Then, just as if she 
had played for years, 


Drums and Traps Sally broke into the 
Harmony and latest Broadway hit. 

PR oy Her listeners couldn't 
Control ger believe their ears! 

Banjo (Plectrum, 5- Saliy continued to 


play one lively tune 


after another. 


String or Tenor) 











simple as A-B-C to follow the 
clear print and picture illustrations that came 
with the lessons. Now I can play many classics 
by note and most all the popular music.” 

Today, Sally is one of the most popular girls 
in her set. And we don't need to tell you that 
she and John are now engaged! 

This story is typical. The amazing success of 
the men, women and children who take the U. 5S. 
School of Music course is largely due to to a 
newly perfected method that really makes read- 
ing and playing music as easy as A-B-C. 

First you are told how to do it, then a picture 
shows you how, and then you do it yourself and 
hear it. 

Thus you teach yourself—in your spare time 
right in your own home without any long hours 
of tedious practice. 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 


Our wonderful illustrated Free Book and our Free Dem- 
onstration Lesson explain all about this remarkable method 
They prove just how anyone can learn to play his favorite 
instrument by ”0f¢ for a fraction of what old, slow meth- 
ods cost. The book will also tell you all about the amazing 
new Aufomatie Finger Control, 

Forget the old fashioned idea that talent means every- 
thing. Read the list of instruments to the left, decide 
what you want to play, and the U. 8. School of Music will 
do the rest, Af an average cost of only a few cents a 
day! Aet now, Clip and mail this coupontoday. No obli 
gation. Instruments supplicd when needed, cash or crecit 

J. 8. School of Music, 610 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


U. &. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
610 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Free Demonstration particulars 


aesson and 


of your easy payment plan I am interested in the 
following course 
Have You 
Instr? 
Nam 
Adare 
City State 





il 


THOUGHT TEST READERS 


Do your pupils really comprehend what they 
read? Do they read words mechanically 
without getting the thought? Teaching the 
pupil to understand what he reads is the 
difficult task in teaching reading. The 
Thought Test Readers make this task much 
easier. These readers are designed to de- 
velop thought-getting. That is their chief 
purpose. Also, testing devices are given in 
these readers so that you can grade the pu- 
pil as accurately as in arithmetic or spelling. 


Postpaid prices: Primer $0.60; First Grade 





Reader $0.60; Second Grade Reader $0.68; 
Third Grade Reader $0.76; Fourth Grade 
Reader $0.84; Test sheets, second grade 


$0.20; third grade $0.28; fourth grade $0.32. 








The University Publishing Co., 
1126 Q Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 1603 So. Michigan Ave , Chicago 
299 Fourth Ave., New York 1033 Young St., Dallas, Tex. 


Please send me free booklets on 
[) Thought Test Readers 
[] Kinseella Readers 








Send This Coupon to Our Nearest Office! 





KINSCELLA READERS 


Stories that lead to everywhere! These are 
informational readers which provide the 
child with fascinating stories of the world 
of music—stories which cultivate the child's 
appreciation of music and correlate music 
with other subjects in the curriculum, par- 
ticularly history and geography, art, lan- 
guage and travel. Why not use supplemen- 
tary readers that have a definite cultural 
value? The Kinscella Readers perform the 
double duty of providing reading material 
that is interesting and informational and at 
the same time possesses cultural value. 


Books in the Kinscella series and the post- 
paid prices: Storyland $0.60, The Man in 
the Drum and Other Tales $0.72, Folk 
Stories from Many Lands $0.80, Conrad's 
Magic Flight $0.88, Tales of Olden Days 
$0.96, Around the World in Story $1.04. 








Name 
Position 
Street or R. F. D. 


City eee 

















THe New Books 


The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our read- 
ers at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 


GREEN Macic. The Story of the World 
of Plants. By Julie Closson Kenly. 
Illustrated by Edna M. Reindel. 
Cloth. 210pp. 92c. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. 

PRACTICAL STATISTICS FOR TEACHERS 
(A Text and Work Book). By 
Marion E. Macdonald, Ph.D., De- 
partment of Education, Jamaica 
Training School for Teachers, New 
York City. Paper. 186pp. $1.60. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

A Heattu Revue. A Pageant of 
Health Activities and Rules Adapted 
for Junior High Schools. By Mar- 
garet Strassler. Introduction by T. 
M. Muir, Principal, Bloom Junior 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 83pp. $1.50. A. 
S. Barnes and Company, New York. 

Courses AND Careers. By Ralph P. 
Gallagher, Guidance Advisor, Eliza- 
beth Public Schools, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; Guidance Instructor, Tulane 
University Summer School. Decora- 
tions by Armando Sozio. Cloth. 
425pp. $1.40. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT IN THE 
ELEMENTARY Grapes. By I. N. 
Madsen, Ph. D., Director of the De- 
partment of Tests and Measurements, 
State Normal School, Lewiston, Ida- 


ho. Illustrated. Cloth. 304pp. 
$2.00. World Book Company Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 

Famous Parintincs. LaNpscaPeEs, In- 


terpretations by Henry Turner Bailey, 
Director of the Cleveland School of 
Art, Cleveland, Ohio. Compiled by 
Francis H. Robertson. Ten Plates 
in Color from the Original Master- 
pieces. Cloth. 61pp. $1.00. The 
Art Extension Society, Inc., New 
York. 

NuMBER GAMES AND Srories. By 
Harriet E. Peet, Research Scholar in 
Education, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and Frank L. Clapp, Professor of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Author of “Number Combinations; 
Their Relative Difficulty and Fre- 
quency of Appearance in Textbooks.” 
Illustrated (in color). Cloth. 190pp. 
76c. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 

A CHAPTER OF CHILD Heattu. Re- 
port of the Commonwealth Fund 
Child Health Demonstration in 
Clarke County and Athens, Georgia, 
1924-1928. Illustrated. Cloth. 175 pp. 
$1.00. The Commonwealth Fund Di- 
vision of Publications, 41 East 57th 
Street, New York. 

THe Macic Universe. By Mary 
Graham Bonner, Author of “The 
Magic Map,” etc. Illustrated by 
Luxor Price. Cloth. 250pp. $2.50. 
The Macaulay Company, New York. 

THe EvoLuTion OF THE COMMON 

ScHoot. By Edward H. Reisner, 

Professor of Education, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, Au- 

thor of “Nationalism and Education 

since 1789.” Cloth. 600pp. $2.25. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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you can 
have the 


VOICE 
you want 
100% 


Improvement 
Guaranteed 





ing ever 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Dept. 38.27 





1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 















KEEP ABREAST 


IN YOUR SUBJECT 
- 


EARN CREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 


While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 


courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade and High Schools—or for Super- 
visors and Principals, which the University 
gives by correspondence. 450 courses in 
45 subjects yield credit toward either a 
Bachelor’s degree or Teaching Certificate. 


Write for booklet giving full information. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


507 Ellis Hall Chicago 

















GOV TPOSITIONS 


$35 TOS75 WEEKLY P 


{ ) Railway Mail Clerk ( ) Meat Inspector 

) P. O. Clerk ( 

) Post Office Laborer 
File Clerk 


) Specia! Agent 

) Customs Insp. 
Steno-Typist 
Immigrant Insp. 


) 
Matron ) 
; City Mail Carrier 
) 


( 

() ( 

( ; ( 

( ) Genera IClerk ( 

( , Chauffeur-Carrier ( ) Bord>r Patrol 

{ ( ) Typist 

) ( ) Seamstress 

() Postmaster ( ) Steno-Secretary 

(.) RFD Carrier ( ) Auditor 

INSTRUCTIO 4 BUREAU Dept. 145 St. Louis Mo. 
nd me particulars about positions marked **X’’— 
r..s, locations, opportunities, ‘* How to Qualify,” 


Skilled Laborer 
Watchman 









is 














Inspiring and 
Helpful Bible 
Study Courses 





Progress and usefulness in Chris- 
tian work comes with a systematic 
study of God’s word under guid- 
ance of those who devote their 
lives to its teaching. 


Moody Bible Study Courses pro- 
vide the incentive and opportunty 
for your development in this field. 
Over 45,000 students have be- 
come stronger, happier, more capa- 
ble Christian workers throu 
this systematic, thorough study 
in the quiet of their own homes. 
No matter where you live the same oppor 
tunities are available to you. Write . - - 
or simply sign and mail the coupon below. 
Our Free 5 Minute Bible Test and full 
particulars about these 14 selective, sim- 
ple, inspiring courses will come to you 
return mail. 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 

Correspondence School 

Dept. 4577 153 Institute Place 

Chicago Ave. Station Chicago, Ill. . 
The Moody Bible Institute 
Correspondence School 
Dept. 4577, 153 Institute Place, 
Chicago Ave. Sta., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Please send me Free your 5 Minute Bible 
Test, and catalog. No obligation. 
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Teaching 
Is 


Easier 








with a 


“Model-Store” 











The ‘‘Model-Store”’ is Free, 


supported by subscription, 
and used for years in thou- 
sands of schools throughout 
the U. S. 


The “Model-Store” consists of 
empty, clean boxes of stand- 
ard articles. When set on 
shelves, or made portable as 
illustrated, the pupils are 
keen to “Play store,” and this 
eager interest makes clear 
demonstration of new ideas, 
—the next step in arithmetic, 
etc.—very quick and easily 
comprehended. 


The “Drill Book” included in 
the service shows how other 
teachers have used it to gain 
time and save trouble. It en- 
ables you to use it effectively 
from the start, Ist to 8th 
grades, 


1A Great Help in Language. 


Please use the coupon for Ap- 
plication Blank and descrip- 
tive literature. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, INC. 
“MODEL-SToRE” DEPARTMENT 
ONE HANSON PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


| éveational Foundations, Inc., 
Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| Please send Application Blank for FREE 
f-~ Model-Store Service as offered in Normal | 
Instructor, October, 1930. | 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


THe New Books 
(Continued ) 


A Hunoprep Trips To StoryLanp. By 
Mary Graham Bonner, Author of 
“Magic Journeys.” Illustrated by 
Hildegarde Luppriam. Cloth. 340pp. 
$2.00. The Macaulay Company, 
New York. 

Cross-SecTions oF Rurat HEALTH 
Procress. Report of the Common- 
wealth Fund Child Health Demon- 
stration in Rutherford County, 
Tennessee, 1924-1928. By Harry S. 
Mustard, M.D., Director, Rutherford 
County Demonstration. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 245pp. $1.00. The Com- 
monwealth Fund Division of Publi- 
cations, 41 East 57th Street, New 
York. 

Procress TEsts IN AMERICAN His- 
TorY. By F. Leslie Clark, B.S. in 
Ed., Kansas City School System. Pa- 
per. 27Spp. 60c. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

Recorps, An Original Pageant of the 
Evolution of the Written Word. 
Written, Costumed, and Produced 
by the Teachers and Pupils of Dick- 
inson School, Hamtramck, Michigan. 
Illustrated. Paper. 33pp. 25c. Board 
of Education, Hamtramck, Mich. 

A Baker’s Dozen. Thirteen Stories to 
Tell and to Read Aloud. Selected by 
Mary Gould Davis. Decorated by 
Emma Brock. Cloth. 222pp. $2.00. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 


Joss For Girts. By Hazel Rawson 


Cades. Cloth. 215pp. $2.00. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New 
York. 


Ways to TeacH ENcuiisH. By Thomas 
C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., Professor of the 
Teaching of English, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pa., Co- 
Author of “Steps in English,” Au- 
thor of “Composition-Rhetoric.” 
Cloth. 576pp. $2.50. Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y. 

HanpcraFT. Eighty pages of full- 
size plans and patterns. Revised edi- 
tion. $1.50. Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

MANUAL OF ACTIVITIES AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND OUTLINE OF HoME 
Room Stupy anpD Activity. Pre- 
pared by Members of the Winfield 
(Kansas) Six-Year High School Staff. 
Paper. 120pp. 50c. Winfield Junior- 
Senior High School, Winfield, Kans. 

New Narratives. Compiled and Ed- 
ited by Blanche Colton Williams, 
Ph.D., Head of the Department of 
English, Hunter College of the City 
of New York; Author of “A Hand- 
book on Short Story Writing. 
Cloth. 376pp. $1.00. D. Apple- 
ton and Company, New York. 

EatinG Your Way To HEALTH AND 
Success. By Alma Thompson Leav- 
erton. Cloth. 197pp. $3.00. Alma 
Thompson Leaverton School of Char- 
acter Analysis, 159 North State 
Street, Chicago. 

AN OUTLINE oF PuysicaL EpucatTion. 
By Lenora Andersen, B.S., M.D., Au- 
thor of “An Athletic Program for 
Elementary Schools,” and Florence 
McKinley, B.S., Director of Physical 
Education for Women, State Teach- 
ers College, Winona, Minn. Cloth. 
145pp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. 


(Continued on next page) 
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PUBLICATIONS for 
PRIMARY GRADES 


“As a help for basal vo- 
cabulary, it is priceless.” 











“My pupils clap their 
hands for joy when I pass 
out the books.” 


“Tt teaches so much and 





so well while providing 
seatwork.” 
“It solves disciplinary 


problems.” 


“It tends to enlarge the 
child’s vocabulary rapidly.” 

















PRIMER SEATWORK is an attractive and inexpensive book designed 
to fix the basic vocabulary. Each page contains about twenty minutes’ 
work. (Sixty-four pages, 8%" x 11”.) Postpaid price, 25 cents. 
HAPPY HOUR PROJECTS No. 1 is a seatwork book emphasizing com- 
prehension in reading. The child is trained to follow directions, to 
reject irrelevant matter, to answer specific questions, to draw correct 
conclusions, to classify data, to recognize the main points of a story, 
to think before answering, and to think before doing. The vocabulary 
is based on Gates and Thorndike. (Sixty-four pages, 6” x 9”.) Post- 
paid price, 15 cents. 


HAPPY HOUR PROJECTS No. 2 is graded about six months in ad- 
vance of No. 1. (Sixty-four pages, 6” x 9”.) Postpaid price, 15 cents. 
WORK AND FUN WITH WORDS AND PICTURES is a book de- 
signed to teach the first and second grade vocabulary and the order of 
the alphabet through pleasurable activity. The work is based on the 
theory that self-activity is fundamental to learning. There are 468 
words in the vocabulary. Several of the pictures are in colors, (Ninety- 
six pages, 8%" x 11”.) Postpaid price, 40 cents. 

FIRST GRADE NUMBER BOOK is a practice book designed to supple- 
ment and strengthen the informal number work in the first grade, By 
means of very simple exercises this book secures the attitudes and 
habits desired, and helps to break down the fear with which children 
sometimes approach the subject of arithmetic. Interesting illustra- 
tions are found on almost every page. Directions for use and sug- 
gested number games make up a valuable prefatory note, (Sixty- 
four pages, 8%" x 11”.). Postpaid price, 25 cents. 

WORK AND PLAY IN NUMBERLAND is a seatwork book that pro- 
vides simple and attractive exercises to teach the number facts and 
processes usually given in the second grade, The book contains a 
carefully organized series of exercises to teach the one hundred addi- 
tion and one hundred subtraction combinations, Illustrative problems 
are abundant. Pictures that interpret the problems add interest. 
(Seventy-two pages, 84%” x 11.) Postpaid price, 25 cents. 

FAR AND NEAR is a workbook in home geography designed for the 
third grade. It contains richly varied exercises dealing with such top- 
ics as seasons, weather, compass directions, occupations, sources of 
food, sources of clothing, animal life, farm animals, farm products, 
building materials, contents of the pantry and of the medicine cabinet, 
transportation, communication, and invention. The lessons as pre- 
sented are easily within the grasp of third grade children, (Seventy- 
two pages, 8%" x 11".) Postpaid price, 25 cents. 


WORK BOOKS FOR A CONTINUOUS PROGRAM 


SEAT WORK ENGLISH—LANGUAGE HELPS 


PRIMER SEATWORE for beginning classes. SECOND GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS 
64 pages, S x . Price a copy 265c. FOR WRITTEN ENGLISH. 64 pages. 
vener onaee SEAT WORK FOR SILENT Price a copy 26c postpaid. 

READING. /’repared for First A, Size THIRD GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FOR 
Price a copy 20¢ post- WRITTEN ENGLISH. 64 pages. Price 

a copy 26¢ postpaid. 
FOURTH fans aphmevaes , NEtre 
Second B; Part II, Second A, Size 7 by Pen Weiey oy eae 


10, 48 pages. Price a copy 20c postpaid ar GRADE LANGUAGE nese cen 
venee GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT WR GLIOH. 64 pages. rice 

oa ae LBA 10, 64 pages. Price a ao Lay > poe 
vount? Boye? SEAT WORK FOR SI- 
EADING. Size 7 by 10, 72 pages. 


7 4 Ba 48 pages. 


paid. 
SECOND enAne SEAT WORK FOR S&I- 
LENT READING. In two parts. Part 1. 


ENGLISH—-THE SHARP SERIES. 
Lanevaes PRACTICE FOR THE THIRD 


Price a —- 26c postpaid. G4 pages. Price a copy 16¢ 
PRIMARY WORD BOOK.  Pinphasizes. vo- ae 
cabulary | and spelling. Size 7 by LANGUAGE PRACTICE FOR THE 
10, 64 pages. *rice a copy 2B6c postpaid FOURTH GRADE. 64 pages. Price a 
copy 16c postpaid. 
ARITHMETIC SHARP’S LANGUAGE DRILLS AND 
STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND TESTS. For Fifth Grade. 64 pages; size 


TESTS. Introductory Book for Second Grade. Price a copy 16c¢ postpaid, 


129 pages. Price a copy 26c postpaid. SHARP’ LANGUAGE DRILLS AND 
STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND ARPS For Sixth Grade 64 pages; 
TESTS. Books I to ve oe tr Three size 6 by 9. Price a copy 160 postpaid. 
ee SHARP'S ENGLISH EXERCISES, For Sev. 
Pi i a 96 pages; size uy bs 
PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN ARITHME- SS Sa 
TiC. This series presents the subject Price a copy 30c¢ postpaid. 


SHARP'S ENGLISH EXERCISES. For 
Eighth Grade. 96 pages; 7 by 10. Price 
a copy 30c postpaid. 


through problems of human interest. One 
book for each face from third to eighth. 
Price of each, 10¢ postpaid. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVENUE e ST. LOUIS, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





gilts 


cription 


Rach of the following four sets con- 


printed on fine heavy white drawing pa- 
per and put up in «a kraft paper enve 
lope, printed in two colors, with full di 
rections for coioring 
ages will delight in them 

Health Posters to Color. Set No. 
Color, Set No. 


Posters to Color, Set No. 562, $0.25; 
Good Ontiesnetip Posters to Color, Set 





Best Entertainments 
for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas 


it 


, ¢ 


i 
rm 
_— 








— -—-- ---/ 


Thanks-| Christmas in the 





The Best The Best Christmas 
giving Book Schoolroom Book 

‘resh and bright Itrand-new, joll T) mater —— 

' " »rta tained in this boo 

; « entertain-| ©? tmas entertan s freak and original 

f every de-|' » that will A complete program 

Panes I e a novelty and) for everyone Taper 

“ria treat. Paper, 128)102 pag iustrs 

128 pp. Price $0.40) pp Price....80.40| ted. l’rice....$0.40 





dialogues for 
dren of all 
aper, 106 

,  )_ae 





Christmas Plays and 
Comedies 
Here are twenty 


five of the cleverest 
Christmas plays and 





Christmas 


lialogues, 
comedies, all 


mas theme 
woven. 
pages. 


Language, Number, Phonic and Spelling Games 





Gemes and Rhymes; Langua Games |Number Games for 
for Language Teach- for All Grades Primary Grades 
ing in the First By Alhambra G ty Ada Van Stone 
Four Grades lbeming 30) lan} Harri und=s Lillian 
, |euage games to en MeLean Wald 
Alhambra G./tablish the habit of}j fty-ef Ppt bn 
Deming. Seventy-twojcorrect speech am ‘ “a ned 
new language games|t © increase the) #mes oo t 
including rhy me «| child's vocabulary, |Create an a ae - 
ath a thoes Cth, 99 pp.. Sia een 
4 nging games 54 cards. size 4 % \ (loth, 123 pages 
123 pages} % inches, for pu-] With many illustra 
...$0.86/ pile’ use $1.20} Lions. l’rice..$0.85 





By Anna 
Sample 
games 





pages, 
rice .... 


Primary Games to 
Teach Phonetics 


Fifty-four 
designed 
timulate the child's 
interest in the teach- 
“ling of phonetics as 
1 step in the mas- 


illustrated 
— % 


plans, 
plays, 


spelling 
spelling 





games 

4 picture 

te. Cloth, 96 pp., 
Oj. Price 


New Posters to Color and Cut-Outs 





12 pictures, sive &% x 11 inches, Cpes Caen 
to Color 








Children of all 


; Safety First Posters to L 
661, $0.25; Courtesy ao 
-" 








563, $0.2' 





Simple Silhouettes to Cut and Paste. 

12 sheets, 8x10 in 
lines of animals and birds on white side 
of black silhouette paper. 
Set No. 6570... 

Each of the following sets consists of 
six sheets, 9 x12 inches, heavy colored 
construction paper on which 
printed full outlines to be cut out and 
mounted to make complete posters. 
Posters 


40; Story- 
Pp, Set No. 681, 


Furnishing 


Build Up, Set No. 
land Posters to Build U 


$0.40 


ALL SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 
NEW 1931 CATALOG MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Pubi’rs, Dept. 1-B, 17 East 23rd St., CHICAGO 


Over 75 


Home 


| PLAYS IN 





Little Plays for 


New and_ original 
plays and 
the delightful Christ- 
inter- 
Paper, 1 


Price..$0.40 


Spelling Games 
By Nell K. Glea 


son, Contains 


games for review, ¢ 
relay races, 4 travel 
(geography), 
spelling, 


$0.80 


Easy to cut 
$0.25 


have been 











DENY their 


Shall we 


learning hands 
the pens that 
will HELP? 


There are enough obstacles to the 
speedy achievement of good hand- 
writing. And there's only a cut-to- 
the-bone period daily—or even 
weekly—for practice. Shall we per- 
mit other obstacles to interfere? 


Every parent, school board or 
teacher who puts cheap, scratchy 
pen-points in the hands of the chil- 
dren, is retarding good penman- 
Ship unnecessarily. It is so easy to 
get smooth, uniform Esterbrooks— 
anywhere! And they're such a help 
to good writing! 


Shall we deny them to our children? 


Alway 





every pen indi 
4a 


s in the bright RED box— 
vidually inspected 


wd passed, 





Pen No. 556 


We gladl 
free samples. Send 
name, position 
and address to 
Esterbrook Pen 
Co., 68 Cooper St., 


Camden, N. J. 











supply 





THe New Books 
(Continued ) 

Paper Covers, Samuel 
French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York. 

French’s Standard Library Edition, 
many illustrated, each 75c.: Over- 
tones, by Alice Gerstenberg and Lorin 
Howard, 78pp.; The Sort of a Prince, 
by Harold Brighouse, 98pp.; Nightie 
Night, by Martha M. Stanley and 
Adelaide Matthews, 120pp.; Some- 
body’s Crooked, by Sidney Toler, 
79pp.; The Nightcap, by Max Mar- 
cin and Guy Bolton, 100pp.; The 
Red Trail, by Paul Dickey and Mann 
Page, 106pp.; The Baby Cyclone, by 
George M. Cohan, 128pp.; Jus/ Mar- 
ried, by Adelaide Matthews and Anne 
Nichols, 130pp.; That Ferguson 
Family, by Howard Chenery, 115pp.; 
Launcelot and Elaine, by Edwin Mil- 
ton Royle, 112pp.; The First. Mrs. 
Chiverick, by Adelaide Matthews and 
Martha Stanley, 108pp.; Widow by 


Proxy, by Catherine Chisholm Cush- | 
ing, 117pp.; The Jade God, by Wil- | 


liam Edwin Barry, 79pp.; Exceeding 
Small, by Caroline Francke, 102pp.; 
Lazy Bones Gets Busy, by Ernest 
Denny, 124pp.; This Woman Busi- 
ness, by Ben W. Levy, 119pp.; Bro- 
ken Dishes, by Martin Flavin, 126pp.; 
The Command Performance, by C. 
Stafford Dickens, 97pp.; Secrets, by 
Rudolf Besier and May Edginton, 
84pp. 

§0-Cent Paper Editions: 
ered Cord, by Maxine Finsterwald, 
22pp.; The End of the -Dance, by 
Hudson Strode, 31pp.; Sub Rosa, by 
Emily White Sandford, 40pp.; Poor 
Columbine, by Amy Requa Russell, 
12pp.; The Dumb Wife of Cheap- 
side, by Ashley Dukes, 42pp.; The 
Goblin and the Princess, by Isabel 
McLennan McMeekin, 15 pp. 

35-Cent Paper Editions: The Little 
Liberty, by Harold Brighouse, 22pp.; 
The Triumph of the Defeated, an 
Easter Pageant, by Fred Eastman, 
23pp.; The Feast of the Holy Inno- 
cents, by Samuel M. Ilsley, 30pp. 

30-Cent Paper Editions: Our 
High-Brow Sister, by Marie Doran, 
8ipp.; Milk, by Marguerite Harmon 
Bro, 34pp.; A Spinster from Choice, 
by Pauline Phelps, 23pp.; Clipped, 
by Tacie May Hanna, 21pp.; The 
House Beautiful, by Tacie May 
Hanna, 23pp. 


SS 


From the Official French Chamber of 


| Commerce in New York (4 Fast 52d 


Street, New York City), comes a hand- 
some publication entitled “Algeria” 
written by Georges Roget, superbly il- 


| lustrated with most interesting and val- 
| uable photographs and published in rec- 
ognition of the Centenary of Algeria, 
‘observed in 1930. 


The book is dedi- 
cated “to the memory of those French 
soldiers who, one hundred years ago, 
freed Algeria from the yoke of Barbary” 
and to all others who have labored in its 
upbuilding. As it happened, Algiers was 
taken by the French on July 4th, 1830, 
so that independence from the Berber 
pirates was secured on the American 
Independence Day. The French Cham- 
ber of Commerce has also been dis- 
tributing pictorial Algerian posters. 





Good habits become as strongly fixed 
as evil ones, of which we hear vastly 
more.—Hat field. 
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THE NEW 
WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 





Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading-Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 





The Sev- 


The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primer, 
65 cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Sec Reader, 
70 cents; Third Reader, 75 cents; Fourth Reader, 
85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 













































Anyone interested in getting 


Good Books Cheap 


For Class-room or Library 


is invited to send for 


New Bargain List 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
Specialists in Books of All Publishers 
Sor Schools and Libraries 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


(Please mention whether you are interested in books 
for elementary or high schools.) 
































I YOU TEACH 
DRAWING 
Send for 


These 50 Art Lessons 


The ARTCRAFT CLUB has ma:* an envelope consisting 
of 50 varied lessons designed for the 3rd, 4th and & 
grades including work in: 













DESIGN — ILLUSTRATING — INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
iATURE = - 30LOR — MEASURING 
POSTERS LETTERING — HOLIDAY PROJECTS 





Also delightful projects for all the holidays: 
Colambus Day Christmas Lincoln's Birthday 
Hallowe 's Memoria! Day Easter 
Mother's Day St. Valentine's Dey 
Washington's Birthday : : 
Size 9x12 on durable sheets with color directions, 
With this envelope at hand you will be prepared to teach a 
interesting drawing lesson at any time during the seboo 
year. Envelope complete with 50 attractive 
and practical lessons for $2.00. 


The ARTCRAFT CLUB, 72 E. 86th St., New Yor 


High Schoo! Course 
TWA F-TEM You can, co 
School Course at hame 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for e- 
trance to col and the leading professions. This 
and 91x r practical courses are described ip o 
Free Bend for it TODAY. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H.738, Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.3.1923 Cll 


PLAYS 


For All Occasions 
COMPLETE NEW CATALOGUE 


Send for-our latest FREE catalogue deseri> 
ing thousands of short and full iengtn play’ 
including latest Broadway successes ‘OF 

leges, schools, clubs, societies, churches, ete. 


SUCCESSFUL PLAYS 
Selected List 


Send for this special booklet describing = 
one hundred plays particularly adapted 
recommended for amateur production. 
plays have proved successful in high 8¢ 
colleges, churches, clubs, societies and ¥ 
ever else they have been produced. 

Fill in this coupon and mail today __ 
SAMUEL FRENCH, 
25 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y- 
Send me free [] Complete new catalogy® 
0 A selected list of successful plays- 





Thanksg.ving 


















You can_complete; 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








SS ae 


Modern Schools Demand Modern Materials 


RADLEY’S seat work and other Bradley products are constantly revised and 
"improved to keep pace with the demand of progress. Attractive design and 
brilliant color lend interest and inspiration to many of the recent numbers, cre- 


ating a desire in the pupils to handle and use the material. 


Inspired interest 


makes easy lessons and rapid progress. Every teacher will find her task lighter 
and her results more definite through the use of 


BRADLEY’S MODERN SEAT WORK 


All the following are attractive in color combinations, ingenious in design and particularly 


adapted to modern methods of teaching. 





Introducing a new self-verifying principle. The 
problem cards are punched so that if the correct an- 
swer card is selected the holes will come into align- 
ment through the entire stack. Holes do not match 
with incorrect answers. 

8026 The 90 Division Facts..........Price, $0.40 
8029 The 100 Subtraction Facts ...Price, $0.40 


MARKET DAY PROBLEMS 













ever invented. The child actually “keeps store” 
and sells the various items shown on the cards. A 
delightful game and a most practical method of 
teaching arithmetic. Price, $0.60 


THE JORDAN — NUMBER 


8088. A practical and constructive method for 
teaching arithmetic. The cards are carefully grad- 
ed to cover all phases of work through the 3rd year. 

Price, $0.30 


THE MISSING NUMBER DRILL 


8162. The small numbers are cut up into small 
tablets which are then arranged over the question 
marks on the large card to show the correct answer. 


An excellent review drill. Price, $0.25 


LITTLE FOLKS’ RIDDLES 


}+—— 
































8481. A set of 32 riddles in simple words for be- 
ginners in red; the picture illustrating the answer. 
Provides good practice in silent reading and also in 
coloring. Price, $0.50 


ART STENCILS 







8255. A set of artistically designed stencils devot- 
ed to subjects of interest to children. They provide 
excellent outlines for coloring with paint or crayon 
and are also appropriate for the decoration of fab- 
rics of all kinds. The subjects include animals, 
birds, butterflies, and border design motifs. In 
durable box. Price, $0.35 


DISSECTED CLOCK DIAL 


Indestructible 


vd ‘ 

8060. Printed two sides on wood and varnished, 
this dial is cut in interlocking scrolls, each cut indi- 
vidually different, so that it can be assembled only 
in correct arrangement. On one side the dial fig- 
ures are in Roman numerals, and on the reverse, 
Arabic numerals. Size of dial, 10%” diameter. 

Price, $0.80 


“I MADE IT” READING BOOK 








8478. The child colors the 32 pictures himself, and 
then follows the directions for binding them into a 
book. Each leaf must be read before it can be col- 
ored. Price, $0.30 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agts. 


The Bradley Line of edu- 
cational materials com- 
prises nearly three thou- 
sand individual items. It 
is a complete guide book 
for the kindergartner and 
teacher of lower grades. 
Sent free on request. 








Here is a magazine that 
simplifies the teacher’s 
task and assists her to 
better results with less 
effort. 


AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD 


Every issue contains, in 
addition to feature arti- 
cles and suggested 
methods, definite and 
practical seat work, 
stories to read, pictures 
to cut out and study, 
treatises on the modern 
teaching of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, 
music, a complete de- 
partment of Art in 
Childhood by Louise D. 
Tessin and miscellane- 
ous items of interest to 
teachers. 


AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD is in keeping 
with the modern trend 
of better, more practical 
and happier education 
for little folks. 


Subscription Price 
$2.00 a Year 
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{] 1931 Harter Teacher's Catalog (Free) 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


of this nationally 
used catalog of all the 
newest and most pop- 
ular school publica- 
tions and supplies. 


Your Copy 
FREE 


and promptly if you send in your 
request at once. All year long you'll 
have constant need of this great 


i book—don't delay having its help 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. ™~ 
2048 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio 


and quick-shopping advantages. 
"ay 
ba ~ MAIL COUPON 


>j. NOW 
=, 


™s 
™~s 





































Plans and Patterns for 








Primary Teachers 





























the busy teacher. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SEAT WORK SERVICE, Princeton, Illinois. 


I am enclosing $............ Please send me your monthly packages called 
“Interludes of Pleasure” as checked: 





















Name. 




















There will be large project posters 18 in. x 48 in., sand table sugges- 
tions, blackboard borders, small decorative posters, seat work devices 
and suggestions, and surprises which will vary from lovely baskets to 
fun-proveking jointed toys. 


October Package, 50c. 
_) 8 Months’ Subscription, $3.00. 


Seat work material, class projects, and room decorations are 
now combined in the monthly packages called 
“Interludes of Pleasure.’’ 


What a thrill for both teacher and pupils when the new package of de- 
lightful tasks arrives each month! The anticipation of coming sur- 
prises will give pleasure and enthusiasm to the daily work of the chil- 
dren and so help to solve the problem of discipline. The promise of 
clever, original patterns which are ready to use will bring relief to 


Send 50 cents today for the October package and see for yourself 
what a joyous time saver this monthly service will prove. 
still, send $3.00 for your subscription for the entire eight issues and 
thus be sure of each number from September to April. 


Better 


["] November Package, 50c. 


Please include free information about Constructive Seat-Work Sets. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Regarding Authorized Agents 
WE have large numbers of 


authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers, as well as generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 
Occasionally, however, we learn 
of some teacher who has been im- 
posed upon by an_ unauthorized 
agent and we therefore think it 
desirable to caution teachers against 
giving their orders to agents who 
are not known to them personally 
unless such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company au- 
thorizing them to act as our repre- 
sentatives, 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co. 








Book Week Is Coming 


Teachers who begin this month to 
consider the best way to observe Book 
Week, November 16-22, will be inter- 
ested to know that the Jessie Willcox 
Smith poster used for the first Book 
Week eleven years ago is being reprinted 
this fall and sent gratis to schools. Re- 
quests for it should be addressed to the 
National Association of Book Publish- 
ers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

This association also distributes a help- 
ful pamphlet of program suggestions. 
This year the suggestions have been, 
to some extent, grouped under four 
heads: (1) Books that promote inter- 
national friendship, giving an interest- 
ing view of the history and customs of 
foreign lands; (2) Books for young 
Americans which make the past of 
their own country a live and thrilling 
story; (3) Books about the wonders of 
the modern world, helping the child to 
understand his environment; (4) Back- 
ground books—tbe classics in literature, 
revealing the culture of the past. 

Especially interesting is the plan fol- 
lowed in Roosevelt School, Detroit. 
During Book Week every child votes 
anonymously for one book read in the 
last year which he especially recom- 
mends to other children. From these 
votes the titles to be found in the 
school library are arranged in lists with 
the classification number. There is a 
list for the votes of each grade, but the 
lists are not graded. A first reader may 
appear on the same list with “Tom 
Sawyer,” if individuals in the same 
grade have turned in those votes. These 
lists are bound together under the title 
“Books We Like.” The classification 
makes it possible for even second grad- 
ers to find books for themselves. 


14 Ose. 8 Dm 4 
For Your SCHOOL 


to purchase playground equipment~ athletic sup- 
plies, interior decorations and for many other uses, is 
easily earned by our method. Up to50% is allowed 
for collections your pupils will make, taking sub- 
scriptions for the several high class publications we 
have which are suitable for city or country readers, 
The magazines we have listed with money saving 
club offers, plus the high rate of commission we 
allow and valuable rewards for subscription work- 
ers, make our method the easiest, most pleasant and 
profitable of its kind. No bother or clutter of un- 
sold goods to be returned. Do you want for your 
school treasury, MONEY? Then WRITE TODAY, 
telling us the number of interested pupils you have. 















PUBLISHERS EXTENSION SERVICE, Warsaw, New York, 











The Acid Test 


What more exacting test can there 
be of dictionary leadership than 
the judgment of the educational 
world? 


Every State that has adopted an 
unabridged dictionary for use in 
its schools has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelm. 
ingly in favor of Webster as the 
standard of pronunciation, in 
answer to questions submitted by 
the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based 
on the New International for pronuncia- 
tion, spelli compounding, division 
of words. 

The New International has been univer. 
sally accepted by those best fitted to judge. 


It is in accord with 
the best modern 
practice. 


Use it in your own 
schools. 


Write for our 
free booklets 
of interesting 
ways to teach 
the use of the 
dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 








G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















Write for our plays and 
pageants catalogue 





ELEMENTARY TAP DANCES 
Katherine Ferguson 
$1.15 
Nine taps with music, for 
children or beginners in 
dancing. Costume sug- 
gestions included. 


WEDNESDAYS 
Annie B. Kerr 
$1.50 


True stories of the 
foreign-born for the 
effective teaching of 
world fellowship. 











THE WOMANS PRESS 
600. Lexington Avenue 
New York 




























































Teach 


Send 50c in coin for sample October 
Art Project for Teachers without an As 
Supervisor. We send hand-made drawin# 
of Fruits, Vegetables and surface designs 
State grade or rural. STOVER SCHOOL 
SERVICE, Birmingham, Michigan. 
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What Do You Need? 


You and your pupils can raise funds quickly and 
easily for your school with ADPENCO Schooi 
name pencils. It requires no capital, it is easy, 
quick and sure, lots of fun and good experience. 
We stamp the name of your school fund in gilt 
on these superior quality ADPENCO Pencils. 
Highest grade at lowest cost. These pencils 
raise needed funds for flags, pictures, hecto- 
graphs, phonographs, radio, ete. You can beau- 
tify your schoolrooms or put in that long needed 
lunchroom or playground equipment. These 
pencils sell quickly—they are the best No. 2 
lead, hexagon shape, long gilt tips, red erasers, 
assorted colors in rich enamel! finishes. 
~e $4.25 Pe = - let us know 

which one of the four pre- ‘ 
miums below you would Zo were 
like to have as a free ut 






gift. Use the Gen 
flow. Of 5 SS 


‘ ce 














Please remember that your choice of any of the 
premiums below will be sent to you along with 
the pencils. Your pupils can easily sell these 
pencils at 5c each, giving you a clear profit of 
$2.95 to be applied te your school fund. 

Send order today with check or money order. 
Print the name which you wish stamped on the 
pencils so that we can imprint it accurately. 
Not more than 35 characters. Special, low 
prices gladly quoted on orders of more than one 


$4.25 Brings 1 Gross of Fund 


Pencils and 1 Premium Below 


Five foot American Flag of fine 
quality fast color flag cloth, 
stripes securely sewed. Ex- 
cellent for school building 







or classroom. One 
which your pupils 
will feel proud to 


have earned. 


Weather 
be pre- 
Rain or 
Made in 
strictly 


Get your 
Prophet to 
pared for 
Shine. 
America on 
scientific principles. 
Surprisingly reliable 
on local weather con- 
ditions. An Ideal 
Gift. In fair weather 
the children come 
out; when stormy the witch will come out from 
8 to 24 hours ahead of rain or snow. Hardwood 
house in Swiss cottage style, decorated as in the 
picture, with thermometer, elk’s head, bird house 
and bird. 





Large size automatic 
pencil sharpener. A | 
real necessity for ev- | 
ery school and ideal | 
for sharpening your 
ADPENCO Superior 
quality pencils. 





Glass Flower Holder. 
Unique for your class- 
room. A lovely spherical 
Unica glass flower bowl; 
& real artistic achieve- 
ment. Place a twig or 
flower in the bowl and 
watch it grow. 4 
. 


PREE Special Premium of Quality Pearls. 
With each order for one gross we will send 
slong with the pencils and any one of the above 
Premiums a free set of high 
rade pearls. You may keep 
for yourself. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


American School of the Air 
Enlarges Program 


Education by radio, which was 
started as an experiment last spring, has 
met with an encouraging response from 
the teaching profession and is recog- 
nized as a valuable method of supple- 
mentary instruction. This fact is 
reflected in the schedule of programs 


the Air, broadcast over the Columbia 
network. 





The idea was introduced during the 
fifteen weeks from February 4 to May | 
15, 1930. After a careful, nation-wide 
evaluation of the results, conducted by 
the Office of Education, Department _ 


the Interior; the Grigsby-Grunow Com- 
pany of Chicago, and the Columbia | 
Broadcasting System, co-sponsors of the | 
course, it was decided to enlarge the ac- | 
tivities and curriculum greatly during | 
the coming year and present a total of | 
105 specially prepared half-hour edu- 
cational broadcasts. | 

In order that 20,000 schools, which 
regularly follow the course, may ar- 
range their schedules to hear these pro- 
grams systematically and with the} 
greatest benefit to their pupils, the ad- | 


ivisory faculty of the School of the Air | 


has prepared charts and teachers’ guides, 
well in advance of the opening. 

The weekly schedule starting Octo- 
ber 20th, at 2:30 p.m., Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, follows: 

Monday—American history (drama- 
tizations) alternately Sth, 6th 
grades and high school. 

Tuesday—Junior and senior high- 
school music appreciation. | 

Wednesday—Literature (dramatiza- | 

tions) alternately Sth, 6th grades | 

and high school. 
Thursday—Story-telling and music 
appreciation (for Ist, 2nd and 3rd 





grades). 
Friday—Current events (15 min- 
utes), 5th and 6th grades. Voca- 


tional information (15 minutes), 
1ith and 12th grades, 


School principals and __ teachers 
throughout the cougtry may receive 
copies of the schedule by writing to the 
American School of the Air, Box 100, 
Chicago, Ill. 

This year’s series will be broadcast 
from the studios of WABC and car- 
ried by more than fifty stations of the 
Columbia System. 

The 105 programs represent the ulti- 
mate selection of the advisory faculty 
and the executive staff after a careful 
analysis of reports sent in by school 
principals and teachers and consulta- 
tion with authorities on specific educa- | 
tional subjects, as well as a thorough 
study of the results accomplished dur- 
ing the experimental stages last spring. 
Only those subjects will be presented 








ADPENCO Christmas Pencil sets are known for 
distinctiveness. Set of 3 pencils in Floral 

@ Holly Box 25c. 10 or more sets 15c per set. 
t your list plainly. 


Send For Free Circular Illustrating Our Sets 


ADVERTISING PENCIL CO. 


Walbrook Station, Baltimore, Md. 
ee es ee es 


Advertising Pencil Co., Walbrook Sta., Baltimore, Md. 
Gentlemen : 


Enclosed is $4.25 for which please send me prem- 
fam No, .. as described above. 

Also 1 gross of your Adpenco Pencils printed as 

(not more than 35 characters) 

Also please send extra present of pearls for myself. 


Name | 


‘|trial and experience, will be incorpo- 


which, it is believed, can be taught with 
greater effect by radio than through 
ordinary methods. And in no sense is 
this series to be considered other than 
in the light of a supplementary method 
jof instruction. 

The program will be presented in the 
manner which proved to be the most 
efficacious last year. Many of the prac- 
tical suggestions sent in, as well as the 
improvements made possible through 


rated. 
American history, story-telling, and 
literature will be presented by drama- 


























































HANKS to this new miracle of modern 

science, “aural” education, neglected for 
years except in music, is today coming into 
its own. 


Every modern teacher knows ... the final 
result of education over the air must rest 
upon the keenness of the hearing faculties 
of the children who are taught, and is now 
face to face with the actual necessity of 
continual .. . specific ... EAR TRAINING. 


New Victor Radio Electrola RE-57 
— Victor Radio, Electrola, and New 
pedagogical feature of Victor 
Home Recording—in one exquisite 
cabinet. 


HOW are we to make radio “lessons” a 
valuable part of educational effort? There 
is one tested way ... through training for 
ACTIVE LISTENING—rhythm, instrumenta- 
tion, thought content, mood—can all be 
worked out the modern way by the chil- 
dren themselves—with VICTOR RECORDS. 


Only the RCA Victor Company can offer 
you this complete modern education. Instru- 
ments, texts, courses of study, Victor Rec- 
ords and the backing of 20 years’ intensive, 
practical work with thousands of teachers 
... give you the means to make radio ed- 
ucation a really essential part of the 


Radiola Model 86—The New Curriculum. 


Radiola Super-Heterodyne radio 
with Radiola-Electric Phonograph, 
Home Recording. Tone Color 
Control and Screen-Grid. 


Take no chances on the Radio programs 
coming in one ear and out the other. Put 
a New Victor Radio Electrola or a Radiola- 
Electric Phonograph combination in your 
classroom today. Step to the front in 
radio education. 


Educational Division 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 
Camden, N. J. 
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BETTER RESULTS 1 Cugluh 


with FOLLETT 


MODERN ENGLISH EXERCISES 


Now Being Used by Thousands of 






















Teachers in Grades 3-4-5.6-7-8-9 
Unless you have used the Follett Modera Plenty of Material 
English Exercises you cannot realize what a ; Re ; aoa 
genuine aid they are in the classroom with You will find sufficient exercise material in 
any basal text. They end teacher and pupil these volumes to last through a full year of 
drudgery, eliminate all copying, much writing. school work. There are practical exercises 
. on such valuable topics as: 

Every Child Fascinated 
We have never seen English material of such Adjectives EnGattives Retelling 
interest to children. They all respond to these Adverbs Nouns Stories 
exercise books because the motivation ap- Antonyms Letter Writing Sentences 
peals. Each volume is built around a central Capitalization Outlines Subject and 
theme. Book I for grades 3 and 4 makes Case Participles Predicate 
GAMES M fascinating a, ~~ 2 Clauses Parts of Speech Syllables 
for Grade 5 tells about } » PETS. : . 

; : Comma Phrases Synonyms 
Book % makes stories of WORTHWHILE aa , . : 

4 . - . Conjunction Prepositions Verbs 
AMERICANS valuable exercises. Book 4 . ‘ : 
deals with OUTDOOR LIFE and Book 5 Gerunds Pronouns Word Forms 
TRAVEL. There is not a dull moment in Homonyms Punctuation 
any book for either pupil or teacher. 


N Low Prices 
Approved by National nase 


Authorities Because of the thousands of copies sold last 
Every exercise in these five books has met year, we have been able to reduce the price 
‘ve xercise se - s has 
the approval of national authorities on Fing- to 18¢ per ov If you wish to see renee 
lish. Every exercise has proved valuable in suve 44°) by using the coupon below. Send 
the classroom it today. 






SEND COUPON TODAY—SAVE 44% 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO., 1251 So, Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send sample copies of books | have checked below. I am 
enclosing 10 cents for each copy checked. 








[).Beok 1 (Grades 3-4) 
Games for You 
{_] Book 2 (Grade 5) 







Name Animal Pets 
|) Book 3 (Grade 6) 
Worthwhile Americans 
Address 


{} Book 4 (Grade 7) 
Outdoor Life 

(] Book 5 (Grades 8-9) 
Around the World 







City State... 


















A Pencil Sharpener 
IN THE HOME 


means better 
“home q vork”’ 


“MARVEL” 
MODEL 


An “APSCO” 
AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENER 





“APSCO” stands for EFFICIENCY 


Because the word “APSCO” covers all the famous 
models made by the AUTOMATIC PENCIL 
SHARPENER CO. and use in most of America’s 
best equipped Schoolrooms. 


The Heart of the Pencil Sharpener is the cut- 
ting mechanism. APSCO CUTTERS — ground 
to a razor edge don’t scrape—THEY CUT. 


There’s an “APSCO” Model to meet the requirements of every 
school—““CHICAGO,” $1—“GIANT,” $1.50—“MARVEL,” $1.75— 
“STAR,” $2.50—“JUNIOR,” $3.50—“WIZARD,” $4—“DEXTER,” $5 
—“DANDY,” $6 (with automatic feed) and the “ROUND POINT,” 
$2, especially for Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 



















Ask your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. Chicago, IIL. 






AND PRIMARY PLANS 


tization. Music appreciation will in- 
clude concerts by leading conductors 
and symphony orchestras. The advisory 
faculty plans to have the vocational 
training periods occupied by some of 
the nation’s foremost industrial, finan- 
cial, and commercial leaders. 
Handbooks, manuals, and classroom 
guides now being prepared will help 
teachers and pupils to get full benefit 
from these programs as well as to carry 
on project work after the broadcasts 
have been presented. 

The school will be guided by the 
same advisory faculty and committee 
as last year, with Dr. William C. Bagley 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, as dean and Ray S. Erlandson as 
executive director of the school. Alice 
Keith, chairman of the music appreci- 
ation committee of the Music Super- 
visors National Conference, will be 
broadcasting and musical director, and 
Annette Bushman director of program 


preparation, 
—— 


To Develop Craftsmanship 
Every schoolboy in the United States 


between the ages of twelve and twenty 
is eligible to enroll without charge in 
the newly organized Fisher Body Crafts- 
man’s Guild. The Guild, which levies 
no dues and is strictly non-commercial 
in character, is headed by William A. 
Fisher. It aims to inculcate in boys ap- 
preciation of, and competence in, crafts- 
manship. Its bronze membership button 
and membership certificate are free to 
them. 

During the coming year the Guild 
will conduct a competition for all its 
members in the building of small rep- 
licas of the famous Napoleonic coach. 
The four national winners, two in the 
junior or 12-15 division and two in the 
16-20 division, will receive $5,000 four- 
year scholarships in any technical uni- 
versity they may choose; in addition, 
the junior and senior winners in each 
state’s competition will be given a trip 
to Detroit. There will be many other 
prizes, 

The Guild is especially anxious to 
place full particulars of its program in 
the hands of teachers. They, or any 
boy, may obtain descriptive literature 
by writing the Guild at General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit, or by requesting it from 
any General Motors dealer. 

Among the honorary judges in the 
contest are S, W. Stratton, president, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
D. S. Kimball, dean, college of engi- 
neering, Cornell University; Thomas S. 
Baker, president, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 


> 


Dr. Richard R. Foster, recently ap- 
pointed assistant director in the Re- 
search Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, has assumed his duties 
at the headquarters in Washington. 
He will give particular attention to 
studies affecting the personnel of the 
teaching profession. His first year on 
the Research Division staff will be de- 
voted to investigations of the economic 
and social status of teachers. Dr. Foster 
was formerly director of research for 
the Ohio Education Association. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [25th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers tea rooms, lunchrooms, 
institutions, candy makers, homemakers, ete, Illus. 100- 
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DIRAWING 


in the schoolroom ai. 
ways means CRAYOLA, 
Buy CRAYOLAat your school 
supply dealer. Write for our 
latest booklet, “ Draw with 
CRAYOLA,” gratis. 


BINNEY & SMITH C9, 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 

















all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and for every 
occasion. 







Catalogue Free! 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their ow 
dormant ability, Dr. Burton's Analysis Tet 
indicates your power to create plots, chara 
ters that live, to understand motives, ete, It's 
a splendid test of ae — — Send 
his free analysis. it, and receive 
- caper critic's Guise, also Baoklct, "Short Stan 
DR.BURTON Writing.” : 
Laird Extension Institute, 654 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Mis. 


MUSIC LESSONS your HOME 
TSEircaa aaa! 






























You can play music like this quickly 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLE 
LESSON. It tells howto learn to play Piano, Organ, Viel®. 
Mandolin, Guitar, jo, ete. Beginners or advanced ple 
You pay asyou learn. Costs you only a few cents « day. 


American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bidg., Chics 


INTERIOR-DECORATIO‘ 


STUDY AT HOME 

Your opportunity to enter fascinating 
sion. Our Home Study Course gives full ® 
struction and easy method for practical app 
cation. Color harmony, draperies, period sod a 
ernistlc furniture and all fundamentals. Facet © 
leading N. orators. Send at once for 
booklet 36C 


The N. Y. School of Interior 
578 Madison Avenue, ° « . 








Decoratios, 
New York Cr 


— 


Government Position 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mai 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with 
Only common school education required. o 
nations often. 44,817 appointed last year. Send!* 
our Civil Service Catalog No.8. COLU 
SPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
lesson EF ‘and marketng 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
MonTHLY free. Write a 

. > HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOMus 






















ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, ™ 





Dp booklet, “The Profession of Home-Making”’, FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.S8th St.,,Chicago 


Salesmanship and allrelated subjects. we 


— 5 
Bis: Home Study School jis 


complete information, Dept. N.1. P 
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Notebooks 
d 


hension Tests 
They are: 


material, 
Recommended and used 


and principals. 
SEATWORK 


Silent Reading Test to be used with 
Bobbs-Merrill Readers for Primer, 
First, Second, Third and Fourth... 
With Child’s World Readers for 
Primer, First, Second and Third..l5c 
With Story and Study Readers for 

Primer, First, Second and Third..15¢ 
With Winston Primer...................... l5e 
With Child’s Story Hour Readers 

for Primer, First and Second 
Nature Study for First, Second and 
Third grade 
Picture Study Books for Primary 

and Intermediate 2.0.0.0... l5c 


ENGLISH 


To be used with Meek and Wilson 
for Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth 
and Seventh grade........................--+-+ 40c 
With Potter, Jescke and Gillett for 


8B, 3A, 4B, 4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, 6A, 
 &  S Seas ee ene ..30¢ 
With Open Door Series for Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and 
Eighth grade seakiadanadtaeinstimpecotal 0c 
Progressive Series to be used with 
any text for 1A, 2B, 2A..................15¢ 
3B, 3A, 4B, 4A, 5B... ~-2Be 
5A, 6B, 6A, 7B... 0c 


Junior High School English 1, 2 — 
te slehceal 
English Literature .... 
American Literature .. 
Reading Reports for outside read- 
ings . 





ecccencocampecensscoes c 


GEOGRAPHY | 

To be used with Shepherd’s Begin- 
ners for 3rd grade.................. 40c 
With McMurray and Parkins for 4B, 

4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, 6A, 7B, TA............ 30c 
With Brigham and 7: ween for 
4B, 4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, ..30c 
With Dodge-Lackey -y ‘Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth and Seventh grade... 
With Whitbecks Physical Geog- 


raphy 
with Whitbecks “Commercial and In- 
dustria .-60c 


40c 
..45¢ 


ARITHMETIC 


in Primary Numbers to 
with any text 
text for 2B, 2A, 3B, 3A, 
5B, 6A, 6B, 6A, 7B, 7A, 


Essentials 
be used 
With any 
4B, 4A, 
$B, I scstaeninaiae d 
With any text for First, “Second, 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth = Late 
grade 30c) ........ a 


HISTORY 


To be used with Barker, Dodd and 
Webb and Estill’s Elementary 
United States .. 30c 

With Halleck’s U. S. for Seventh and 
Eighth grade and Barker, Dodd & 
Webb for Seventh & Eighth grade.40c 
With adopted text for Oklahoma, 
Texas & Tennessee State History..40c 

With Robinson and Breasted, and 
Webster's Ancient History....... 45c 
With Robinson and Beard, and We, 
ster’s Modern History.......... 45 
With Muzzy’s, Beard’s and Fite’s 
American History .........................-- 45c 
With Cheney’s English History 45¢ 
With West’s World Genera! History..45c 


CIVICS 
> = used with Hughes ementany 
r grades 


5 


Q 


5e 





SCIENCE 


To be used with Caldwell and Eick- 
enberry and Hunter and Whitman 

Wi eral Science ..... 
ith Clement’s Biology... 


GEOMETRY © 


> -y rene with any Plane Geome- 


...45¢ 
~ SPELLING © 


To be used with any text, Remedial 
and Simplified _...... ..16e 


...60¢ 


é Not Satisfied, Money Refunded. 
catalog 
and one for High School. 





Self Directing 


Silent Reading Compre- 


Self Directing, remedial, drill 
diagnostic, teach- 
able, testing, based on texts. 


by 


hundreds of superintendents 


15¢ each 


each 


: each 


each 


: each 


: each 


each 


each 


each 


each 
each 
each 
each 


each 


45c each 


t each 
each 


25c each 


each 
each 
each 
each 
each 


each 


eack. 


each 


each 


each 


each 
each 
each 
each 
each 


each 
each 


0c each 


each 


each 
each 


each 


each 


Copies will be sent upon receipt st el lst price. 


Send 


ue and sample book—one for 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7004 West Grand, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
tl 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


EDUCATIONAL NoTEs 


Beginning this fall, the Minneapolis 
schools have instituted a six-year course 
in safety and accident prevention, ac- 
cording to announcement by Superin- 
tendent Carroll R. Reed. 


More than one-fourth of the 15,800 
men and women who have graduated 
from Syracuse University in the twen- 
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tieth century have practiced education | 


as a profession. 


The kindergarten movement has ad- 
vanced to the point where approxi- 
mately 700,000 children, four and five 
years of age, attend public and private 
kindergartens in the United States. 

Patrick McQuade, principal of 
School 21, Albany, N. Y., has been 
connected with the Albany schools for 
65 years and has been principal of School 
21 for more than 45 of those years. 


William A. Boylan, formerly an asso- 
ciate superintendent of New York City 
schools, has been chosen president of 
the new Brooklyn College which will 
be a branch of the College of the City 
of New York. 


Dr. J. O. Engleman, president of 
Kent State Teachers College, Kent, 
Ohio, has been appointed chairman of 


|a committee to study during the year 


and plan a way of teaching civics that 
shall develop a greater realization of 
responsibility in future citizens. 


Rachel Field has been awarded the 


John Newbery Medal for “‘Hitty, Her 








First Hundred Years.” ‘This medal is 
awarded for the most distinguished 


children’s book of the year, the choice , 


being made by vote of the children’s 
librarians of the countiy. 

The Board of Education of Meriden, 
Conn., decided to employ only residents 
as teachers hereafter, and caused the 


dismissal of fifteen teachers who hap- | 


| pened to be from outside Meriden. This 
| action, as might be assumed, aroused a 
great deal of controversy. 


William J. O’Shea has been unani- 
mously re-elected by the New York 
City Board of Education to serve as 
superintendent of schools. He has 
served in this office for six years. The 
school system includes 2,000,000 chil- 
dren and 40,000 employees. Dr. O’Shea 
receives a salary of $25,000. 


May Lamberton Becker, who is in 


charge of the “Readers’ Guide” col- | 


umns of the Sa/urday Review of Litera- 
ture, has joined the editorial staff of 
The Scholastic, the national high-school 
magazine, to conduct its “Books and 
Reading” department. She will continue 
to conduct the “Readers’ Guide” but 
all her writing for boys and girls will 
appear exclusively in The Scholastic. 
Mrs. 
authority on young people’s books. 


Centralized schools in rural districts 
have increased within recent years at 
the rate of approximately 1,000 a year. 
Five times this number of one-teacher 
schools have been abandoned. This is 
shown in a study of “Educational 
Achievements of One-Teacher and of 
Larger Rural Schools,” by Timon Cov- 
ert, of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Improved roads, the modern school bus, 
and larger and better-equipped schools 
under the direction of more highly 
trained teachers are factors 
marked change in rural education. 


(Continued on next page) 


Becker is considered a leading | 


| 





in this | 
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The Complete 


SHERLOCK 
HOLMES 


THE CONAN DOYLE MEMORIAL EDITION 
containing every novel and 
which Sherlock Holmes 


umes, 

















short in 
appeared; two vol- 


on fine thin paper, 1,000 pages each. 


story 








—if you subscribe to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club now, agreeing to take a minimum of four 
books during the year. 











me. LILA 
Christopher Morley 


>>>>oopa>> HE Book - of - the - Month 
Club has been offering new subscribers their 
first ““book-of-the-month” free. If you have 
been inclined to join, this is a particularly op- 
portune time to do so, for the Complete 
Sherlock Holmes (in two volumes) is the 
September “book-of-the-month.” The col- 
lection includes four complete novels and 
fifty-six short stories; yet, because of the 
large printing made possible by the Club’s 
order, it is being published at the very low 
price of $3.75 for the two volumes together. 
To obtain all of Sherlock Holmes otherwise 
for his library, the American book-reader 
would have to buy nine separate books. . . . 
Do you know that your only obligation, if 
you join the Book-of-the-Month Club, is to 
support the Club by buying from it at least 
four books a year out of from 200 to 250 re- 
ported upon by the judges during the year? 
And when any of these is a “book- -of -the- 
month,” you receive a rebate of 20% on it. 
Send the coupon below for full details about 


























WilliamAllenWhite 

















Henry Seidel Canby 


aan how the Club operates, and the many valu- 
is ete able conveniences it gives you, without any 
Board of the cost. Over 100,000 book readers now make 
Book -of-the- use of these conveniences. 
Month Club. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


PE esteiedocss 
Address 


>. . State 
Books shipped to Canadian members Goat Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 








Re ee 


Christnas 
NAME PENCILS ‘ 





Individual 
Gift for Every 
Pupil! 


The Pupil's Name On Every Pencil.... 


ECONOMICAL — USEFUL and 
DELIGHTFULLY PERSONAL 


Imagine the joy of 





tion, "What can | give 
that will be different 
and personal to each ‘4 
pupil?” ‘s 
To make this gift even 
more attractive, each 


every pupil receiving 
this individual gift... 
a box of beautiful 
CHRISTMAS NAME 
PENCILS, each one 














A Most Economical Gift 
BOX OF 3—I5ce (Sroseicnt° 


Orders for less than 10 boxes............... 25¢ per box 
The DeLuxe Gift Box 
i nreanvd cp skbandé ened sésusa¥euss 35¢ 
Orders for 10 or more boxes.................cceeee 25c 
The Special Gift Box 
SE Dic dkcdisacdvesednasenneds<¥uwenene 50c 
Orders for 10 or more boxes.................. .45c 











Superfine Name Pen- 
cils are a high-grade 
5c quality containing a 


EASY TO ORDER 


CT ee ee ee ae ee an a a ee a a a a a 





soft, yet firm No. 2 lead 
fully waxed, thet will 
not scratch or break 
easily. Polished brass tip 
with Red Para Rubber 
eraser. As fine a pencil 
as 5c will buy anywhere, 
Superfine Pencils are 
finished in six colors: 
Red, Blue, Light Green, 
Yellow, Lavender and 
Gray. Each box will 
contain an assortment 
of colors. 








Just print the names of 
your pupils plainly on 
one side of a sheet of 
paper. We pay all 
postage charges. Order 
Early. ‘Combine . your 
order with those - of 
other teachers planning 
to give Christmas Name 
Pencils, if you wish. 

Your money back if 
these pencils fail to 
satisfy. Prompt delivery 
and correct spelling of 
names guaranteed, 


Your Pupils Will Long Appreciate Christmas 
NAME PENCILS — THE PERSONAL GIFT 


THE DAYTON PENCIL CO. 


Dept. NI—i0 


DAYTON, OHIO 


RRR MMMM AHS SSoaesw 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
(Continued ) 

After thirty-seven years of service 
to the University of Illinois, including 
ten years as its president, Dr. David 
Kinley retired last summer. He served 
as professor of economics and in several 
administrative offices before becoming 
president. Last May he was the recip- 
ient of the Cardinal Newman Award, 
given annually to some person, irrespec- 
tive of religious or political faith, for 
an outstanding contribution to the 
field of education, philosophy, science, 
or philanthropy. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, secretary of 
the interior, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., 
professor of education at Swarthmore 
College, as director of education in the 
Indian Service, upon the recommenda- 
tion of Charles J. Rhoads, commissioner 
of Indian affairs. Dr. Ryan had passed 
highest in the open competition ex- 
amination recently held by the United 
States Civil Service Commission for the 
Indian Service educational head. 


The cornerstone of the National 
Education Association’s new headquar- 
ters office building, now being erected 
at Sixteenth and M Streets, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., was laid on July 
25. President Joseph Rosier, of the 


| State Teachers College at Fairmont, 


bearing his name in A BOX set of Name Pencils is gy | 
gold color. Here, in- Pri packed in a beautiful, 
deed, is a gift worthy a — heavy Christmas Gift 
of your giving ... one Below) Box, lithographed in “% 
that answers your ques- color. / 





W. Va., presided. Addresses were made 
by Dr. Walter R. Siders, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the National 
Education Association; Miss E. Ruth 
Pyrtle, first vice president of the Na- 
tional Education Association; Superin- 
tendent Joseph H. Saunders, Newport 
News, Va., a member of the Board of 
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Trustees; and by United States Com- 
missioner of Education William John 
Cooper. The new building, to be com. 
pleted next February, will make possj- 
ble the expansion of the headquarters 
staff of the N. E.°A., necessitated by 
rapid growth. The association’s mem- 
bership of over 200,000 makes it the 
largest professional organization in the 
world. 


No public school in Denver is with- 
out some playground space, and all new 
buildings with the exception of the 
smallest elementary schools are provid- 
ed with gymnasiums. So as to fore. 
stall school needs, the board of educa- 
tion has decided to purchase a block of 
land for each school in the new sections 
of the city. This can usually be ac. 
quired at a cost of from $3,500 to 
$10,000, as compared with much larger 
expense ‘where expansion is necessary in 
the older, built-up sections. 


Colds are responsible for more ab- 
sences of children from school than 
any other cause. J. Mace Andress, edi- 
tor of the school department of Hygeia, 
The “Health Magazine, lists a few 
things schools may do in combating 
colds: (1) Teach children the causes 
of colds; (2) Teach them facts about 
prevention of colds and the conditions 
that make for recovery if one has a 
cold; (3) Encourage children to stay 
at home and go to bed when colds be- 
gin; (4) Exclude children who have 
colds; (5) Refer children who have a 
tendency to catch cold frequently to 
the school physician; (6) Train chil- 
dren in habits that tend to prevent 
colds; (7) Organize no-cold clubs with 
the objective of avoiding colds by prac- 
ticing health rules. 





More Taught in Less Time 
through 
“MY PROGRESS BOOKS” 
The Individual Test and Study Books 


“My Progress Books 
in Reading” 


Provide convenient, purposeful 
seat work, build high abilities 
to comprehend and retain what 
is read—prevents failures by 
guiding effective remedial teach- 
ing. 

Beginners (Grade 1) 

.No. 1 (Grade 2) 

No. 2 (Grade 3) 


No. 3 (Grade 4) 


“My Progress Books 
in Good Health” 


Build Habits of Health in Elementary Grades 


Good health is largely a matter 
of health habits. 


These books teach habits of 
health during silent reading and 
seat activity periods. 


....No, 1 aa 2 ..No. 3 





....No. 4 ....No. 5 


Only 18c each in quantities of four or more 


Try them! 


40 S. Third Street 





(If you do not like them you may return them. ) 
tisement. Mark on it the number of copies of each book you desire and 


AMERICAN EDUCATION. PRESS, Inc. 


“My Progress Books 
in Arithmetic” 


Individualize Instruction — De- 
velop number. concepts—Build 


Arithmetic thinking — Teach, 
Practice, Test, Then Teach 
Again Just Where It Is Needed. 
._No. 1 a 2 No. 5 
No. 2 ....No. 4 _...No. 6 
“My Progress Books 


in English” 


Eleven Individual Work Books for Grades 3 to 8 
(One for Each Half Year) 
Overcome common errors of 
speech—build rich vocabularies 
—stimulate creative writing— 
provide diagnosis tests for reme- 

dial teaching. 


Grade 3........ 

Grade 4 , * eo Part 2 
Grade 5.....Part 1 Part 2 
Grade 6........ Part 1 Part 2 
Grade 7.._...Part 1 _..Part 2 
Grade 8........ Part 1 ....Part 2 


Cut out this adver- 
il to 
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WANT A 
) GOVERNMENT 


JOB ? 


$1260 to 
$3300 Year 


Men— Women 
18 to 50 


PICK YOUR JOB 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLER 

Railway Vostal Clerks, like all > on employ 
es, have a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 
18 days). They travel on a pass when on business 
ynd see the country. When away from home they get 
sllowance for hotel. 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS, POST OFFICE CLERKS 

15 days’ paid vacation. City residence is unnec- 


essary. 

GENERAL CLERK 

(Open to men and women 18 to 50) 
oe c? erical and filing work in the various de- 
partments at Washington, D. C., and at other cities. 

ET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 
Fill out the coupon. Tear it off and muail it today— 
DO IT NOW—tThis investment of two cents for a 
postage stamp may get yor you_a_¢ Government. Job. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

t. P243, Rochester, N. 

tush to me, free of ALA a a full description of 
the position checked below; ( 2) Free Copy of 32- pene 
bok, “How to Get a Steady U. 8S. Government Job’ 
(3) A list of the U. S. Government Jobs now ob- 


& 








tainable 

a] Railway Postal Clerk.. -..-. (§1900-$2700) 
* Postoffice Clerk............... ‘ -..-- ($1700-$2300) 
5 City Mail Carrier. ... ($1700-$2100) 
a Rural Mail Carrier ($2100-$3300) 
f) General Clerk ($1260-$2500) 
O 8 tor of Cust .-. ($2100 up) 
TID =ccvanussccssnusesnsseunianectnnincecninenenens 

BINED «cans vesigensieupsnesmalonnebiiininiaieninasin 


Use This Coupon Before You Mislay !:. 


Pageants ¥&3 


FOLK DANCES—ATHLETICS—GAMES— 
FESTIVALS—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Th ds of Teach 

use our books 
80-page illustrated descriptive 
catalog with Table of Contents 
of books, sent on request. 


A.S.BARNES & COMPANY 


Educationa! Book Publishers since 1838 
67 West 44 Strect, New York 




















Industrial Pictures 


Enable every 
one to visualize 
the various 
steps in these 
important in- 
dustries. 

Every school, li- 
brary and home 
where there are 
children, will find 
the entire collec- 
tion of real assist- 
ance and interest. 





Flour Scene 





Cement 20 pictures for 50c 
Coal 12 = « §6©266 
Coffee 16 vi “ — 40e 
Copper 24 = “ 606 
Cotton 16 - “ 3650 
Flour 15 ns “« 60c 
Granite ¥ Ks - 206 
Linen, with history 20 Ks “ 65c¢ 
Lumbering 12 7 “ 25e 
Marble 8 a “ 20c¢ 
Paper 20 “ “ 50c 
Q Rubber 12 ” “ 26c 
Silk 14 ° “ 5c 
Steel, available soon 
ugar 15 “* “ 40¢ 
) Wool Ss *¢ * @& 


At the bottom of each picture 
teresting description. 

These are fine, clear photographs taken at 
fteat expense under the personal direction 
of Mr. Joseph H. Dodson. 

Printed on heavy paper, to wear a long 
time. Some sets are 6 x 8 in., others 6 x 9 in. 


Tear Out This Ad 


X the sets you want, fill in the coupon and mail today. With 
each order for $1. 00 of more we will send Joseph H. Dodson’ . 
{teresting book, ‘Your Bird Friends and How to Win Them.’ 


PREE—Dodson’ 3 Reference-Index which lists almost 1000 pic- 
tures on Birds, Animals, Plants, Trees, Flowers, Insects: 
» Fish and Minerals. 


is a brief, in- 


Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 
201 8. Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 

O Send Picture series checked above. 
closed find $................ in payment. 
O Send your Reference-Index, which I un- 

derstand is free. 


En- 









_llooks like a festoon. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 





What portion of the income of rail- 
roads in the United States is expended 
for taxes?—Iowa. 

During recent years a little more 
than six per cent of the total income of 
railroads in the United States has been 
paid out in taxes, an increase of about 
two per cent in ten years, 


Are cobwebs spun by spiders?— 
Wyoming. 

A cobweb is essentially a spider web, 
since cob or cop is an old word for 
spider. But usually we think of a cob- 
web as an abandoned spider web, carry- 
ing an accumulation of dust so that it 
Sometimes the 
term is given to a single thread spun 
by a spider. 

Is all farming in Soviet Russia done 
on a communistic basis?——Indiana. 

In a book “The Soviet Union,” pub- 
lished by the Soviet Union Information 
Bureau in 1929, the statement is made 
that ninety-eight per cent of agricul- 
tural production is the output of indi- 
vidual farmers, but farm products for 
the most part are marketed through 
cO-operative or state agencics, and pur- 





chases of seeds and implements are made | 
largely through co-operative organiza- | 


tions. 


In taking the United States census 
for 1930 were people counted who died 
after a certain date and before the 
census taker called2-—New York. 

The federal act covering the taking 
of this census provided for the cen- 
sus to be taken “as of the first day of 
April.” Persons living on the first day 
of April were counted. This means that 
all who were living on that day but 
who may have died before the census 
enumerator called are included in the 
population count. Persons born after 
that date, even though the census taker 
may have called later, are not counted. 


Who was Friedrich Hecker?—Penn- 
sylvania. 

Friedrich Franz Karl Hecker was a 
German revolutionist born at Eichters- 
heim in the Palatinate in 1811. He 
became a member of the Second Cham- 
ber of Baden in 1842 and immediately 
began his opposition to the govern- 
ment. He and Struve drew up the 
radical program adopted at the Liberal 
meeting held in Offenburg September 
12, 1847. On March 19, 1848, Hecker 
moved the adoption of a resolution pro- 
claiming a German republic. A small 
army was raised by Hecker and Struve 
but it was soon defeated and Hecker 
fled to Switzerland. Part of 1848-49 
he spent in the United States, returning 
to Germany to take part in a second up- 
rising, also unsuccessful. Once more in 
America, Hecker became prominent in 
politics and public affairs, fought in the 
Civil War, and through the remaining 
years of his life was active in public 
welfare work. He died in St. Louis 
March 24, 1881. 











(Continued on next page) 
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eh Now eHnristic 
Moo VEMENT 


ON evening a group was discussing 

ON new interest in art. Magnificent 
art museums have gone up and millions 
have visited them. But these are a rel- 
atively small number and there are other 
millions who can’t go because of the time 
and money needed. These museums are 
in the larger cities, out of reach of those 
in the towns. 

It was the opinion that, in spite of mu- 
seums, we do not have the opportunity 
for the expression of our artistic desires 
that we deserve. To see the best involves 
an expensive trip throughout the United 
States and Europe, for the majority of 
the world’s art treasures still remain 
abroad. 

Then one of the men said, “Let us form 
an association which will give these mil- 
lions of art-hungry people art where they 
want it—in their homes, not a hundred 
or a thousand miles away; in Europe or 
in some private collection. Let this as- 
sociation publish selected works of art 
from America and Europe, help people to 
choose the best, and distribute them at 
the lowest possible cost.’ 

Everyone thought the idea an especi- 
ally good one—the result was the for- 
mation of the 


Prerure A Moontx Crue 


THE CLUB SEES YOU GET PICTURES YOU’VE WANTED 
HOW THEY ARE CHOSEN 


No longer will you miss them, because you are busy. No longer need you go without 
because of high prices or because there is no store near you. 

Each month the Club chooses a beautiful and important picture. 
masterpieces by Titian, Reynolds, Rembrandt, Rubens, Raphael, 
Van Dyck, and hundreds of others. 

The Club considers pictures from the most important galleries in New York, 
Chicago, Paris, London, Madrid, Berlin, and other cities. A picture chosen from the 
best of such great paintings is likely to be the one you will want. 





MONA LISA, By Leonardo da Vinet, 


It selects from 
Da Vinci, Velasquez, 


SELECTION ALLOWED. CHOICE NOT FORCED. HAND PRINTED 


The Club realizes that any picture, however good, will not be liked by all. Their 
choice is not forced on you. Each month the Club recommends three pictures by other 
artists and you may select any of these—a variety of subjects satisfies all tastes. 
Reproductions are sent in advance so that you may choose which you wish, Or you 
may exchange the picture without additional cost. 

These pictures are etchings or photogravures printed by hand from imported plates. 
This is more expensive but is the only satisfactory way. The pictures are about 1 x 
1% feet, just right for the average room. 


FREE BULLETINS AN ART EDUCATION. SERVICE USED BY 
DISCRIMINATING PEOPLE 


Membership includes free subscription to the Club’s Monthly Bulletin. It tells the 
history of the pictures, shows other works by the same artists, and gives you interest- 
ing, readable stories of their lives. 

Cultured people all over the country are adopting this plan. The pictures will add 
to the culture of your home and the member’s portfolio on your table stamps you as 
being actively interested in this movement to promote the best in art, 


FREE PORTFOLIO 


You pay no fees, dues or postage. You pay only the special Club price for the 
pictures and, because the Club publishes the pictures, this is much less than you 
would have to pay if you purchased the pictures separately in the stores. 

There are still available a few Charter Memberships. Charter Members receive free 


SERVICE COSTS YOU NOTHING. 


a maroon Spanish leather finish fabrikoid portfolio of beautiful workmanship stamped 
with an Italian Renaissance design in gold. 
names are stamped on in gold. 


As a special feature Charter Members’ 


DETAILS IN FREE ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN 


A Three Months’ Trial Membership has been 
arranged. Send now for the free illustrated 32- 
puge Introductory Bulletin outlining the simple 
details of the plan. The Bulletin shows a few of 
the famous paintings from which the Club will 
choose. Mail the coupon for the FREE Bulletin 
now while Charter Memberships are still open. 


THE PICTURE A MONTH CLUB, Inc., 
2016 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yes, I am interested in The Picture A Month Club. 
Please send me by mail your illustrated 32-page Bulletin 
giving complete details. It is understood that this is 
free and that there is no obligation. 


Mr. 
Miss Please write plainly or print 








Address...... N.1.10-80 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


TEACHERS! 


the Genuine Indra Trademark of Quality been sold for less than $3.75. 


This Beautiful 60-Inch 
Ropeof Perfectly Matched 
Imported INDRA PEARLS 


is yours for a cash outlay 


of only TWENTY CENTS 


Here is our Exceptional 
Offer to Teachers Only 


We will send you on TEN days 
inspection and approval this 60- 
Inch Rope of Genuine Im- 
ported INDRA PEARLS. 


These Pearls are imported by 
the Indra Company, 392 Fifth 
Ave., New York City and are 
sold by better class stores the 
country over. Never, to our 
knowledge, has a 60-Inch Rope 
of matched Indra Pearls bearing 
Under a 


new tariff there wil! be an additional duty of $3.00 on every 60-Inch Rope of 


Pearls. 


Were it not for a fortunate purchase before this tariff went into effect, 


it would not be possible to make this remarkable offer. 


With the Pearls, we send three dozen of our High Grade School Pencils which you 
can easily and quickly sell among your pupils, friends and acquaintances for 5c 


each. 
Beautiful Pearls. 


Remit the proceeds—$1.80—plus 20c, and you become the owner of these 


We furnish High Grade Hexagon Pencils with the Fancy Gilt Tips, Red Para 


Erasers and the easy writing No. 2 Lead. 


They come in assorted colors of Rich 


Enamel Finish and each pencil is inscribed—“Our School Booster” in Gilt, or 
may be had plain with no lettering, when so ordered. 


If you wish to send cash with order, we will print any SPECIAL LETTERING 
desired on the pencils, such as name of school or other short inscription, 


Why not do as hundreds of other teachers have already done—make yourself a 
present of this Beautiful Rope of Indra Pearls? 


Send for YOUR Pencils and Pearls today. 
The OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Camden, New York 
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‘aralle! Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Transla 
2.00 each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, 

irgi Aeneid, also transiations of other Ancient and 
Modern Classics. We can also supply any Dictionary pub- 
lished, including the well known Student's French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish two -part Dictionaries, at $1.26; Noble's Large Type 
Spanish English, sgliah-Spanish Dictionary, at §4.00 postpaid 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


We can supply Literal, (75c each), Interlinear ($2.00 
P 














SMITH'S REGENTS REVIEW BOOKS 


Get This Free Book 
to Help You Plan 


—Now, before your 
regular routine starts 





To all Teachers not yet familiar with these 
teaching helps, as well as to teachers who 
have used them, we will be glad to send a 
copy of our new catalog describing all Smith 
helps in Teaching including Smith's Regents 
Review Books, the famous review texts that 
are constantly revised twice yearly to include 
the most recent examination papers, yet cost 
only 40 cents a copy. 


Report Cards, 12¢ per doz.; 3 doz. 35c 
Busy Work, 25c per set of 50 


(Arithmetic, Geography, Language, Drawing, 
Mise Special offer, all 5 sets, 50c) 


How to Teach Drawing, 35c each 
Palmer’s Mental Arithmetic, 30c each 
Smith’s Regents Review Books, 
50 Subjects, 40c ea.; 30c in quantities 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher 
505 Walker Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher 
606 Walker Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me your complete catalog of all Smith Helps 
in Teaching, also describing Smith's Regents Review 
Books 


Name 


P. O. Address 


State 
SMITH'S REGENTS REVIEW BOOKS 














MOTION PICTURE 
IN 


SCHOOL ROOMS 





Educators in ever increasing numbers are find- 
ing the motion picture indispensable to school 
work. It is the one medium that conveys a sub- 
ject in complete actuality and in a manner read- 
ily understood by every student. The motion 
picture, because it interests and entertains as it 
educates, greatly increases the effectiveness of 
each teacher's efforts. 


The Acme Portable Projector is ideally adap- 
ted to school ‘work. Light in weight, stronger 
by comparison than any other portable projector, 
it is ready to function by plugging into nearest 
electric socket. The projection is always clear 
and smooth flowing. The exclusive Gold Glass 
Shutter enables the film to be stopped at any 
point for detailed inspection and discussion with- 
out any danger of fire. 


A demonstration of the Acme Portable Pro- 
jector with a typical educational film will reveal 
its unlimited possibilities as an aid to school 
work. 


Send for free booklet Number H-10 
ACME DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORP. 
90 Gold Street New York City 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES 
(Continued ) 


When was the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion created?—T ennessee. 

The Rockefeller Foundation was 
granted a charter by the state of New 
York on May 14, 1913. It was en- 
dowed by John D. Rockefeller with 
more than one hundred million dollars, 
to “promote the well-being and ad- 
vance the civilization of the people of 
the United States and its territories and 
possessions and of foreign lands in the 
acquisition and dissemination of knowl- 
edge, in the prevention of suffering, and 
in the promotion of any and all of the 
elements of human progress.” 


For how many years was Marshal 
Foch of France prominent in military 
circles?—South Dakota. 

Ferdinand Foch served in the Franco- 
Prussian War (1870-71), and after- 
ward was promoted through the vari- 
ous grades. By 1903 he had become 
chief of the Sth Army Corps with the 
rank of colonel. In 1911 as a general 
he was in command of the 13th Infan- 
try Division. He became chief of staff 
of the French Army in May, 1917, and 
in March of the next year was appoint- 
ed “generalissimo” or commander-in- 
chief of the combined Allied armies. In 
August of that year he was made Mar- 
shal of France. Before the World War 
Foch was known chiefly as professor of 
military strategy, director of the French 
War College, and writer on military 
subjects. 

(1) Are ‘Indians considered citizens 
of the United States? (2) Name the 
state flowers.—Minnesota. 

(1) An Act of Congress passed in 
1924 gave citizenship to all Indians 
born within the United States. (2) 
There have been some changes in state 
flowers in recent years. The list here 
given is the latest available. In thirty- 
three states the state flower has been se- 
lected by the legislature while in other 
states the schools and the people have 
made a choice. Pennsylvania has no 
officially designated state flower, but the 
daisy and violet are sometimes named 
as the flowers preferred by the people of 
that state. Goldenrod is the most pop- 
ular, being the state flower of Alabama, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, Ten- 
nessee, and North Carolina. Illinois, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Wiscon- 
sin have the violet; Arkansas and Mich- 
igan the apple blossom; Iowa and North 
Dakota the wild rose; Louisiana and 
Mississippi the magnolia; Washington 
and West Virginia the rhododendron. 
Other states, with their flowers, are: 
Arizona, sahuaro cactus; California, 
golden poppy; Colorado, columbine; 
Connecticut, mountain laurel; Dela- 
ware, peach blossom; Florida, orange 
blossom; Georgia, Cherokee rose; New 
York, rose; Idaho, syringa; Indiana, 
tulip tree blossom; Kansas, sunflower; 
Maine, pine cone and tassel; Massachu- 
setts, Mayflower; Maryland, black-eyed 
Susan; Minnesota, moccasin flower; 
Montana, bitter root; New Hampshire, 
purple lilac; New Mexico, yucca; 
Nevada, sagebrush; Ohio, scarlet car- 
nation; Oklahoma, mistletoe; Oregon, 
Oregon grape; South Carolina, yellow 
jessamine; South Dakota, pasque flower; 
Texas, bluebonnet; Tennessee, passion 
flower; Utah, sego lily; Vermont, red 
clover; Virginia, American dogwood; 
Wyoming, Indian paint brush; District 
of Columbia, American Beauty rose. 
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. Alao Portables at reduced prices. 


tri n ° 
M - Big Free Catalog ab cta- 
ai poachines ip to colors: Greatest bar- 
gains ever offered. Send at once! 


snternational Typewriter Exch., Bape 1 tees 


ERSONAL STATIONERY 


OF THE “BETTER GRADE” 
Note Sh d Envel 
100 een Kiionpaia?* $2.00 
Both Printed in rich bronze blue ink, on high 
grade vellum deckled edge paper, 6 1-2x10 


inches, with envelopes to match. 
Sample sent on request Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Holmes Printing, Dept. N, 232 Greenwich St., New York City 














High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


= Fi PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Be ot; Made from any good photograph 
: Zs Original returned, 

me FH Size 2'4x4. Double Weight, 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich, 














School Library Books 


Thousands of teachers and pupils are earn- 

ing library books with little effort. Write 

us a postal card for proof and details. 
YATES BOOK COMPANY, 

6625 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo, 














For Hallow’een 
Displays, Use 
Moore Push-Pins 


(Hass Heads, Steel Points, 
No hammer needed, 


10c packets everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 









A chart showing the tabulated results of over 5,000 separ 
ate computations for the quick determination of the correc 
percentage grade for any test where the number of ques 
tions or problems does not exceed 100, towether with a guide for th 
plotting of the Noimal Distribution Curve. Printed on heavy Tox 
atock with fullinstructions. 25¢ postpaid, write for discounts on 
quantity orders. THE MOORE COMPANY, 850-8, Charles St., 
T. PAUL, MINN. 













VICTOR Portable has estobilshed the 
STEREOPTICON tion Exceiience ~ 
28000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 
(1 SY FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 
A N®. victor animajopraph Co. 
Qe waire von saa ee 
s ae SPECIAL EASY TERMS sag 








STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDIN 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00 ; 25 
for $3.75. Printedin either engraver’s script of | 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for$1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write your copy plainly and mailto us with P.O order tocover 
|eost. Your order filled the day receivedand sent te you preps" 


| F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
300 Songs - Work 


SUNSHINE SONGS wri esic couse 


For School, Home, and Community. “Best all 
round song book we know of,”’—N. Y. Prin. A 
most excellent collection,”—N. J. Music Teacher. 
Nothing better for Opening or General Exercises. 
Sample to teachers 30 cts. Regular price 4 ct. 
Reduction in quantities. CHARLES D 
Palmyra, N. Y 



























LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Bssays, Addresses, etc., prepared to an 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.0 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.0, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thous®® 
words. Specialresearch $5.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLO, Cedar Falls, lowa 


OT 


: DE- 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS Wil Spina. sé 
PRINTING one six exposure Kodak film. One print 


beautifully colored, free. Only one roll finished Hy 


this special trial price. Cash with —_— ors iY. 
FALLS FOTO FINISHERS, Dept. B, Glens alls.N 


and Colleges 
Teachers Wanted °°" 5<2)'stivie. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. ' 
Cincinnati aoe Haven, Cowling oon be: 
’ AL OFFER: 
KODAK FILMS—$PeG!Mhex3* bse Fu 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, 
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October 1930 


A Distinguished Naturalist 


Many thousands of teachers who are 
familiar with the natural history writ- 
ings and drawings of Anna Botsford 
Comstock will regret to learn of her 
death on August 24. Mrs. Comstock 
was nearly 76 years old. For many 
years she had made her home in Ithaca, 
N. Y., where she was long identified 
with Cornell University. In 1922 she 
retired from teaching, as professor 
emeritus of nature study. Her hus- 
band, John Henry Comstock, also a 
distinguished naturalist, served as a pro- 
fessor in Cornell from 1882 to 1914. 
Mrs. Comstock exhibited her wood en- 
gravings at the Chicago and Paris Ex- 
positions and at the Pan-American 
where she was awarded a bronze medal. 
Her “Handbook of Nature Study” is a 
standard manual which has _ gone 
through seventeen editions, and she had 
a number of other publications to her 
credit. With J. H. Comstock and 
G. W. Herrick she collaborated on a 
“Manual for the Study of Insects,” 
now in its nineteenth revised edition. 
In 1923, the National League of Wo- 
men Voters included Mrs. Comstock in 
a list of “the twelve greatest living 
American women.” 

sounuitinnten 


An attractive set of posters on art 
paper for use during American Educa- 
tion Week is now available from the 
Division of Publications of the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
Price $1.00. A sixty-one page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin Things To Do, Amer- 
ican Education Week, November 10-16, 
1930, may be had from the same source 
for $1.00. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Success of Music Educational 
Broadcasting 


Walter Damrosch, in addressing the 
National Conference of Music Supervis- 
ors in Chicago, stated that the number 
of school children listening in to his 
NBC Music Appreciation Hour weekly 
has grown to an estimated total of 
§,176,960, as compared with 1,500,000 
last year. Dr. Damrosch’s address was 
made to seven thousand of the country’s 
leading music educators. Practically all 
of them are promoting his concerts in 
the schools throughout the country. 

“The concerts are to be resumed,” 
said the speaker, “under the same spon- 
sorship. We are confident that by the 
close of the 1930-1931 season the num- 
ber of our young listeners will approach 
ten million. This will mean that nearly 
half of the school children in the coun- 
try will be coming into contact with 
great symphonic music —a_ situation 
which would have been looked upon as 
miraculous only a few years ago. 

“The census reports that there arc 
27,000,000 children attending American 
schools. Of this number 10,000,000 go 
to rural schools. Think of reaching 
such a vast number who formerly had 
never heard a symphony orchestra! 
Perhaps it is not too optimistic to hope 
that with the co-operation of the schools 
we shall eventually reach the entire 
27,000,000.” 

aluminas 

During the last summer New York 
City spent nearly $800,000 on educa- 
tion and recreation for children. Ten 
summer senior high schools, seven 
junior high schools, fifty elementary 
schools, and 417 vacation playgrounds 
were maintained. 








SPOOKY HALLOWEEN 
FRTERTAINMERNTS 








HEAPS OF HALLOWE'EN FUN... 


for young and 
old in these 
books of 
HALLOWE'EN 
HILARITY ! 


y 


ots] 





CREEPY HALLOWE’EN CELEBRATIONS. 

For home, school and club use. ‘There are 25 
Games, 22 Spooky Stunts and Fortune-telling 
chemes, Decorations, Dialogues, Drills, Exer- 
cises, Pantomimes, Recitations and Songs. For 
the Grades and High School. 40 cents. 


SPOOKY HALLOWE’EN ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. By Evelyn Simons. It contains 5 
Dialogues ; 7 Exercises; 2 Pantomimes; 5 

ills; 21 Recitations ; 7 Songs; 24 Stunts and 
Games ; 22 Prophetic Verses; 42 Fortunes; 20 
Prophecies; 12 tests; Suggestions for parties, 

rations, Invitations, etc. 40 cents. 


HALLOWE’EN HILARITY. By Marie Irish. 
A whirl of hilarity from cover to cover. There 
are parties for grown-ups and for young folks. 
Suggested Decorations, Fortunes, Fates and 

rms, Readings and Exercises, Spooky Drills, 
gs, Plays, Last-minute Stunts, Pantomimes 
and Scenic Readings. 40 cents. 


HALLOWE’EN CELEBRATIONS. By Effa 
Preston. For all grades, with especially 
800d material for the upper grades. Spooky 
Games, Pantomimes, Plays, Drills, Recitations, 
Songs, Fortunes, Stunts, ete. 40 cents. 


PAGEANTS AND PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS. 

y¥ Mayme R. Bitney. Materia! for every holi- 

day throughout the year, for all Grades, 24 

Plays and 6 Pageants for Hallowe’en, Thanks- 

Riving, Christmas, Valentine Day, Lincoln’s 

Birthday, Washington's Birthday, St. Patrick's 
, Arbor Day and Closing Day. 40 cents. 


GAMES, STUNTS, SOCIALS AND PAR- 
By Blanche Paine Elliott. For school, 
church, home and community organizations. 


ORDER TODAY. 











Ask for Illustrated Catalogue of Costumes, Entertainments and Teachers’ Supplies 
ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED. 


Paine Publishing Company, First and Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio 





Special entertainment features: A Mock Wed- 
ding; Active Games; Forfeit-Paying Games; 
Pencil and Paper Games; Tricks and Stunts 
and Childen’s Singing Games. Paper, 60 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


AMATEUR CARNIVAL STUNTS. By 
Charles Liedecker. A life-saver to the Carni- 
val Committee. It abounds in clever new 
features, stunts, tricks, ete. 50 cents. 


GHOSTS WALK, THE. A pantomime re- 
quiring a reader, 3 females and 2 males. As 
the reader proceeds the characters act out the 
story in burlesque fashion. There is a rapid 
succession of screamingly funny situations. 
Time, 30 minutes. 25 cents. 


PIRATES AND PEARLS. A two-act com- 
edy. By Noel Flaurier. 4 males, 4 females. 
2 easy interiors. Can be played in any school- 
room. The pirates weren't real but the pearls 
were. Action, comedy and interest are well- 
blended. Plays 45 minutes. 25 cents, 


HALLOWE’EN ACTION SONGS 


WE ARE CREEPY LITTLE SCARECROWS. 
Sheet music. A spook song for boys dressed 
in pillow cases and sheets. 35 cents. 


ONE, TWO, THREE, WHO ARE WE? 
Sheet music. A mystery song for little girls 
disguised as boys. 35 cents. 


THE BOOGIE-MAN BOO. Sheet music. A 
weird stunt song for a little girl. The Boogie 
Man, impersonated by a boy, appears behind 
her but she sings on, never seeing him, causing 
much excitement in the audience, 35 cents. 
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... Make this tes 


on your own class 
Just ask . . 





“Who.. 


wants to join a 


HARMONICA BAND? 


. . We'll guarantee 
you'll be surprised 


struction has been introduced—and 

this means, in several thousand pub- 
lic, private and parochial schools—chil- 
dren have greeted the advent of this little 
instrument with profound delight. They 
think it fun—a real game to learn to 
play the harmonica—and with their in- 
born resistance to music study thus brok- 
en down, you will find your own training 
efforts in music amazingly productive of 
results. 


Fy struction has that harmonica in- 


Important Factor in Musical Education 
“It is only in his play that the child’s 
whole power is called forth—that he gets 
himself entirely into what he does,” says 
a famous child educator. And the har- 
monica meets this modern trend in child 
training. As one Massachusetts teacher 
says: “The children love it and work at 
it tirelessly. It has been a decided stim- 
ulus to the general interest in music.” 


In fact so persuasive is the influence of 
harmonica instruction, that many a pupil 
normally listless and backward in his 
music studies, thrilled by his easy mastery 
of this little instrument, has developed a 
keen ‘enthusiasm for this branch of 
school work. 


Harmonica Group Work Develops 
Concentration and Cooperation 


When the pupils through individual and 
class instruction have progressed to the 
point of ensemble playing they benefit by 
the discipline of regular orchestral train- 
ing. This, in turn, develops obedience, 
initiative and poise. Moreover, desirable 
mental traits and characteristics devel- 
oped through playing this instrument al- 
most invariably extend to the pupil’s other 
studies—and have a decidedly favorable 
influence on the general upbuilding and 
formation of his character. 


Why not try out the possibilities of the 
harmonica in your classes? Instruction is 
such a simple matter that even though 
you have had no previous experience with 
the harmonica you can successfully teach 
it with the assistance of charts, individ- 


raise hands! 


ual instruction books and part cards, all 
furnished gratis. 


Read What These Teachers 
Say About Harmonica Group Work 


From a Music Director of Douglas, Arizona, 


“Our five harmonica bands and clubs are 
composed of ninety children from the 
fourth and fifth grade and third grade pu- 
pils are also clamoring for a band. Prin- 
cipals say that they are ‘thrilled’ with the 
results. I believe the harmonica work has 
added materially to the interest in school 
music. The value our children receive from 
this activity is added interest in sight read- 
ing and ear training, ability to follow the 
leader (which I believe will carry over into 
orchestral work) and the poise which is de- 
veloped by public performance.” 


From a Music Director of Birmingham, Ala. 


“We have 35 harmonica bands and 35 classes 
in the elementary schools of Birmingham, 
with an enrollment of 700 children. The 
groups are a source of pleasure to the chil- 
dren ; stimulate their interest in music gen- 
erally; afford ensemble experience; and far 
from hindering the study of other instru- 
ments I have found that 25% of the chil- 
dren studying the harmonica advance as a 
result to further instrumental work.” 


So many teachers and music supervisors have in- 
quired regarding the value of the harmonica in group 
as well as individual inatruction that an exhaustive 
study of results in 
many schools has 
been prepared in 
the form of a bro- 
chuve entitled 
“The Harmonica 
as An IJImpor- 
tant Factor in 
Modern Liduca- 
tion.” Toteach 
ers and others 
in author- 
ity this book 
will be sent 
without 
charge on 




















M. HOHNER, Inc., Dept. 14-K, 
114 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge: 


©] Brochure on “The Harmonica as an Im- 
portant Factor in Modern Education.” 


C) An Instruction Book “How To Play the 
Harmonica.” 


Name.. 


Address 











374 Bird | Pictures 


.| Colors 


|Exact Repro- 

| ductions from 
Nature 

Size 7x9 inches 


Suitable for mounting 
or framing 






Every school, li- 
brary and nature 
lover should have 
s| this set. Buy a 
few at a time and 
keep adding until 








Blue Jay you have the com- 
plete set, 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s 


leading authority on bird life, of- 
fers you the finest and only comple te 
collection of bird pictures in the 
world—some of them now extinct. 


Only $1.00 


$1.00 will bring you 33 Dodson- 
Mumford pictures (an extra-fine 
selection) also Reference Index de- 
scribed below. Use the coupon. 
With each order we will send Joseph 
H. Dodson’s interesting book, ‘‘Your 
Bird Friends and How to Win 
Them.”’ 


Dodson’s Reference-Index lists al- 


FRE most 1,000 pictures of Birds, Ani- 


mala, Trees, Plants and Flowers, Insects, Fruita, 


Fish, Minerals and Industrial Studies, Send 
for a copy. 

Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 

201 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 

C) Please send me your 33 selected bird pie- 


tures. $1.00 enclosed. 

C) Please send your Reference-Index con- 
cerning nearly 1,000 pictures. 

Name 

NE ccsctemiennneeen 






















Now every sc oolY 
teacher can easily andy 
quickly organize a rhythm band 
Give your pupils the benefit of 
this fundamental musical training. 
It increases interest in all class- 
room activities, 
We give you com- 
plete details of 


How to 
Organize 


FREE 
LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


1019 Ludwig Bldg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St. 


Simple and success- 
ful plan fully ex- 
plained in this book. 
Send now for your 
copy, no obligation. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SS, From $1.00 $1.00up. Se mad for our 24 
Page Catalog showing hundreds of 
mM Rings & Pins at Factory prices; Rings 
made to order, designs free. 

Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY. 
114 Bruce Ave., North Attieboro,Mass, 
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Class Pins, Rings and Pennants 


Write for our 1931 Catalog 
Pin shown with any letters, numerals, or 
colors. Sterling Silver or Gold Plate 50c 
each, doz. $5.00, Full line pennants, caps, etc. 


UNION EMBLEM CO., Dept. 50, Palmyra, Pa. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


American Education Week 


For the tenth time, American Educa- 
tion Week will be observed November 
10-16. The program of the week this 
year is sponsored as usual by the Ameri- 
can Legion, the United States Office of 
Education, and the National Education 
Association. In 1929 the event was 
more widely observed than ever before. 
The governors of fifteen states desig- 
nated this week by proclamation. State 
departments of education, state teachers’ 
associations, newspapers and _ radio, 
churches, social and civic organizations, 
all did their share. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Cooper has issued the following state- 
ment relative to observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week: 

“All the Fathers of the Republic em- 
phasized the importance of education. 
‘If a nation expects to be ignorant and 
free in a state of civilization it expects 
what never was and never will be,’ wrote 
Jefferson to Colonel Yancey in 1816. 
Studies that have been made seem to in- 
dicate that not only book sales, maga- 
zine sales, and newspaper circulation 
prosper as the schools are improved, but 
that prosperity in general follows a good 
educational system. 

“There is a tendency, however, for all 
social institutions to lag behind the in- 
dustrial progress of a people. The only 
remedy for this lies in keeping the peo- 
ple themselves informed. In the small 
State of Rhode Island within a period of 
five years Henry Barnard found it nec- 
essary to hold eleven hundred meetings 
and to make fifteen hundred addresses. 
Nevertheless, this campaign put Rhode 
Island schools in step with Rhode Island 
progress, 

“American Education Week affords 
every community an opportunity to 
consider its school situation, take stock, 
and plan for the future.” 
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$3000 for “A Constructive 
View of America” 


The National Arts Club, New York 
(15 Gramercy Park), is offering a 
$3000 prize for the best literary work 
on “The Soul of America.” Manu- 
scripts may be in any literary form— 
novel, history, poetry, or critical essay 
—but they must present a constructive 
view of America. Those who sponsor 
the contest, headed by John G. Agar, 
president of the club, believe that the 
postwar literature of the past decade 
has been too largely concerned with 
magnifying national faults and cyni- 
cally criticizing passing phases of our 
national life. Manuscripts must be not 
less than 40,000 words or more than 
100,000 words in length, and are due 
before April 1, 1931. William Allen 
White, Mary Austin, Hamlin Garland, 
Ida Tarbell, and Henry Goddard Leach 
are the committee of award. Details 
will be furnished by the secretary of 
the club if addressed as above. 


JUVENILE PLAYS 


For Sunler High Schools, Grades and Rural Schools 
roven successes. Send for free catalog. 


P.R. MADDOX, Bowling Green, Missouri 


MEDALS-RINGS & CLASS PINS 
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REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 2 John Street, New York City 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Churchill-Grindell 


ROTE SONGS for GENERAL USE and SPECIAL DAYS. 


EACH BOOK is complete in itself and contains songs for 
PRIMARY and INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 


PRICES 
BOOK NO. 1 contains 14 Songs 25 pages 35c per copy. 
BOOK NO. 2 contains 44 Songs 54 pages 45c per copy. 
BOOK NO. 3 contains 35 Songs 54 pages 45c per copy. 
BOOK NO. 4 contains 43 Songs 54 pages 45c per copy. 
BOOK NO. 5 contains 42 Songs 56 pages 45c per copy. 
BOOK NO. 6 contains 38 Songs 56 pages 45c per copy. 
BOOK NO. 7 contains 38 Songs 56 pages 45c per copy. 
(Set 7, $3.00.) 





You will make no mistake in ordering one book or the whole set. 
SPECIAL OFFER UNTIL JANUARY Ist, 1931 
To introduce our latest book “SONGS for SUNDAY, RELIGIOUS DAY SCHOOLS 
and GENERAL USE,” (45c per copy,) we will include a FREE COPY of this book 
WITH EACH SET OF 7 ROTE SONG BOOKS at $3.00 per set. 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO., Platteville, Wisconsin. 
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Boldly engraved by a master craftsman—Capital Letters 3” vertical height—clearly visible across room. Printed on best 
white bristol, makes a beautiful blackboard border 164 feet long. Harmonizes with nationally used penmanship systems, 
Send MONEY ORDER for sample set at following POSTPAID PRICES. 
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The 
Aniversity Prints 


5 BOYD STREET NEWTON, MASS. 


Good Pictures for school use at low cost may be obtained 

from ‘The University Prints. Write for catalogue of 
UNIVERSITY PRINTS. Just place your name and address on a post card 
and mail to us. We will know you want the catalogue and suggestions. 


—-Art Ideas— 


ready to help you are explained in 


The School Arts Magazine 
ART AND DRAWING WORK 


Ideas for art and drawing arranged for each 
school month...64 pages and 6 additional pages 
in color showing cut-outs, crayon work, water 
color work, easy handicraft projects, posters 
eee all timely and the actual results of other 
teachers in this work. 


Half the pages are illustrations... half of each 
issue is devoted to art and drawing for the 
grades. Regardless of the grade you teach 
you'll find help here. 


Subscribe now. 
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Neilson Drawing Book 
System 


Prepared by T. R. Neilson, Director of Art, 
University of Idaho Southern Branch 


Handreds of Thousands in Use 
Eight Book Series for the Grades, with 
book of directions for the teacher in each 
Rural Book and Hand-book. 
Landscape Painting, a book with 125 cu 
for development. The most wonderful 
on the market. 

PUPIL’S BOOK, TEACHER’S BOOK 
The only way to get results is to “yor 8 

drawing book in the hands of each pupil a 

Teacher's Hand Book for the teacher. 

it places*drawing on the same plane as 

subjects and gives it as much dignity, and 


sures success. 

PRICES 
Landscape Painting.................. 
Any ra Book and Hand- 


boo! 





. begin to use this help which 


is making teaching easy for thousands of 
others, 


Sample copy on request. 


Mail Coupon 
Get this help now 
When you need it 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
313 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription at once. 


] Enclosed is $3.00 
] Send bill for $3.00 





sehen Books by the dozen. ead 
Drawing Books by the hundred....-. eh 
Scenery Portfolio No. 1 and No. 2 = 


wry Nov. 15, 1930 








}) Canada $3. Abroad $3.50 S | Day Portfolio................6+ 
1) Sond ents F275, |, Abroed $5.50 =~ alae ee 
0 IR oc Re Os Address 
ADDRESS NEILSON DRAWING BOOK C0. 
CITY OR TOWN Box 477, Pocatello, Idaho 
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YOUR CHOICE OF 


Washington Lincoln 
Wilson Hoover 
Roosevelt Coolidge 


Robt. E. Lee 
United States Capitol 


Your Pupils Will Be Glad 
of the Opportunity. It’s 
Easy to Secure Them! 


You can get one or more of 
these beautiful life-like por- ; 
traits of any of the above national figures framed in 
cireassian walnut or polychrome frame, 12 x 20 inches, 
octagon style, for your school room by our easy plan 
without cost to you or the pupils. Take advantage of 
this wonderful opportunity to secure free of all cost, 
playground equipment of value far exceeding your ex- 
pectations. 


Free Playground 
Equipment 


A genuine Cow Hide 
Leather BASKET BALL, 
FOOT BALL, or VOLLEY 
BALL fitted with best 
rubber bladders manu- 
factured. Any ONE of 
these three articles can 
be obtained for the sale 
of ONE GROSS OF PEN- 
CILS. 


x 8 feet. Cotton Bunting, Sewed 
For only One-half Gross. 


Large size. A necessity in 
For only One-Half Gross. 





AMERICAN FLAG, 5 
Stripes, Printed Stars. 


PENCIL SHARPENER. 


every school room. 


FOR THE TEACHER. For her interest in 


the sale of pencils we will award a box of 











HERE’S ALL THERE IS TO IT— 
Just Fill In the Coupon—Now! 


Mail us the coupon, at right, and we’ll send you, post- 


age prepaid, one gross of 
pencils. 


these portraits. 


Two beautifully colored 
inches completely framed. 
of art; 


beautiful polychrome frames. 
with the rare beauty of these paintings and will add 
greatly to the appearance of your school-room, 
an opportunity we are sure you have never had before. 
For the sale of only One-Half Gross of Pencils. 





Your pupils will sell them without any trouble 
to their friends and relatives for 5c each. Send us the 
money received for the pencils ($7.20) and we’ll im- 
mediately ship you, all charges prepaid, your choice of 
It’s simple and so easy that hundreds 
of schools all over America have done it many times. 


Art Premiums 


coloring and shading is well brought out by 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Portraits ‘Great Ameri 


FREE TO THE SCHOOL 


eros 


“¥- 3g id 


at 


4% 
4 
We 
Z 


a 
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ANAS ANAS REESE 


School 
Gymnastic 
Apparatus 


Consisting of 
two white sisal 
ropes, medium 
weight, with two 
buckles, one twen- 
ty - inch trapeze 
bar, with eyes for 
ropes, two metal 
gymnastic rings, 
one seventeen-inch 
swing board and 
hooks for hanging. 
Packed in card- 
board box. A great 
set for any school, 





high grade No. 2 soft lead 


scenic pictures size 9 x 12 
These are beautiful works | 
State 
You will be delighted | 
Name 
This is | 


yr @ 





Premiums can be secured at a very reasonable CASH 
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Three beautiful Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 


for our prices. 


PRICE if pencil sale premium is not desired. 
Inquiries answered promptly. 


Write 


AMERICAN NOVELTY CO., Oct, °30 | 
| 506 Produce Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Gentlemen: 
Please mail ........... 
my pupils at five cents each, for which we are to receive 
ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage prepaid, our choice of 
the Premiums you offer. 
60 days we are to receive the Extra Prizes for the pupils 
selling the most pencils. 


Articles Wanted 


= —— practically a com- 
plete gym in itself, 


Given for the sale of only One Gross of Pencils. 


AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 


Original Playground Equipment House 
506 Produce Exchange Bldg., 


Minneapolis, Mina. 


cocconneasnenemnt Deerseyee 


«ee gross of Lead Pencils to be sold by 


Also if remittance is made within | 


Addres | 





William Mehard Davidson |New York. Ten volumes have appeared 


Superintendent William Mehard 
Davidson of Pittsburgh, 
summer, did his first teaching in a Kan- 
as rural school at the age of nineteen. 
A few years later, while a student at 
the State Normal School in Emporia, 
he served as city editor of an Emporia 
paper. He remained in Kansas for some 
years, graduating from Kansas State 
University and rising to be superinten- 
dnt of Topeka schools. Subsequently 

was superintendent in Omaha, 
Nebr., and Washington, D. C., before 
being called to Pittsburgh in 1914. Dr. 
Davidson had served as president of the 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Pennsylvania 
State Teachers Associations, as treasurer 
of the National Education Association, 
ind in 1911 as president of the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence. In 
other ways he had received fitting 
teognition of his long years of service 
‘0 American education. He was author 
ind editor of several school texts. 





‘ ° 
‘Extra Curricular” 


One need only glance through an 
tducational magazine to realize how 
tg¢ a place in the modern school is 
“cupied by what are commonly called 
“tra curricular activities. Such activi- 
"es used to be left to the college and 
tigh school. Latterly they have gained 
‘ firm ggger in elementary schools. 

the editorial supervision of 
Harold D, Meyer, author of ‘“Hand- 
Fe of Extra Curricular Activities,” 
; *xpanding set of books on various 
“ects of such activities is being pub- 

by A. S. Barnes and Company, 


who died last | 





“The 


and more are in preparation. 


Extra Curricular Library,” in its neat | 
red flexible leather covers, with its’ 
definite and usable content, will be a 


welcome addition to the bookshelves of 
teacher and school administrator. 





Handcraft Patterns 


To help the modern child to know the 
age-old joy of creating things with his 
hands is the purpose of a new and en- 
larged issue of “Handcraft.” In this 


book, the school, playground, summer | 


camp, church, and home will find an- 
swers to the constant question of child- 
hood, ““What can I do now?” Hand- 
craft is increasingly recognized as a 
medium for education and for the ac- 
quiring of skills and interests that make 
for lifelong enjoyment The book con- 
tains illustrated patterns and direc- 
tions for making articles which children 
of various ages can construct readily. 
The plans are simple, the materials are 
easily secured, and the tools required 
are few and inexpensive. A bibliography 
suggests other lines of activity which 
the child may take up after he has 
mastered the less complicated principles 
of handcraft. “Handcraft” is pub- 
lished by the Playground and Recrea- 


tion Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
en 


Leisure wisely used will add some- 
thing to every phase of life, Let each 


of us ask himself what the extra hours | 


might contribute to the objectives of 
education and life—health, home, learn- 
ing, citizenship, vocation, avocation, 
and character.—Joy Elmer Morgan. 














This year Hallowe’en falls on Friday — 
just right for a happy celebration at 
school. And how the children will love it! 
Help them to have a party—let them 
make with their own excited, eager fin- 
gers the gay colorful decorations—let 
them decorate the schoolroom with black 
and orange streamers and golden pump- 
kins and big black cats and flying bats 
and witches. 


FREE~—Plans for 
Fun at School 


Dennison’s, headquarters always for holi- 
day ideas, has prepared complete plans 
for celebrating Hallowe’en at school. 
They tell how to decorate the room, how 
to make posters, favors, novelties, caps 
and costumes. There are games to play 
and stuntstodo. Just the new and clever 
ideas you want—and they are free! Send 
the coupon below. 

We have ready, too, a big special Hal- 
lowe’en, Harvest and Thanksgiving num- 
ber of the Party Magazine—packed with 
party plans, new costumes, new games, 
new stories to tell. 


appy Hallowe’en 


yt ~~» Showers and 








The Party Magazine and Dennison 
party materials of every kind are on sale 
at department and stationery stores and 
many drug stores. Decorative crepe 
paper, streamers, cut-outs, novelties 
— everything to celebrate the holidays 
at school, 

But send now for the free Hallowe’en 
plans. And why not let us include the 
Party Magazine, the book of Crepe Paper 
Costumes, and some of the other books 
on entertaining. See list in coupon, 


—-Deywinows- 


DENNISON’S, Dept.24-X,Framingham,Mass. 
Please send me FREE, plans for 
celebrating Hallowe'en at school, 


Name... 
Street or R.F.D... 


oe State 


To get the Party Magazine (Hallowe'en 
Number) enclose 25 and check here... 


Why not let us include some of these famous books ? 

Check those you want ead enclose 100 for each. 
«~~. Crepe Paper Costumes _... Decorating Halls and Booths 
~««-Children's Parties .--- Games for Children’s Porties 
~on- Money M abin, ~---4 dult Games and Stunts 
~~». Perty Table Decorations 


Parties 
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AT THE RIGHT is a series of 10 questions which 
every teacher is called upon to answer almost every 


day in the year. 


What is your answer to these vital questions? 
How do you deal with them when they arise in 
your daily work? 

These are but a few of the numberless problems 
which you as a teacher are called upon to solve. 
Success in your chosen field depends upon your 
ability to meet these situations promptly and effec- 
tively when they arise. And still, it is scarcely pos- 
sible for any one individual to have the knowledge 
and experience to deal efficiently with this wide va- 
that 
thousands of teachers in all parts of the country are 
using THE CLASSROOM TEACHER as their con- 


stant guide and counsel in their daily work. 


The Classroom Teacher 
Solves Every Problem 


The Classroom Teacher contains a practical solution 


riety of problems. It is small wonder, then, 


for every problem which confronts the teacher 
throughout the entire school year, from the first 
day until the last. It is the only complete profes- 
sional help ever prepared for the exclusive use of 
teachers—a practical, essential piece of teaching 
equipment. From classroom control to reading, 


arithmetic, nature study, and music, it covers every 





Ihe CLASSROOM 





IEACIHI 


Dept. 307 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


UESTIONS 


that confront every teacher: 


How Many can you Answer? 





10 Practical Questions 


which, at some time, every 
teacher is called upon to solve. 
The answers are to be found in 
The Classroom Teacher. 


How can I prevent and overcome lip- 
movement and finger+pointing in 
reading? 

9 


What ought I to do about the pupil 
that steals? 
3. 
develop in my 
habits and ideals of promptness? 
1. 

How prevent a 
monopolizing the 


How can I pupils 


child 


with- 


bright 
period 
out destroying his enthusiasm? 


a. 
What shall I do about left-handed pu- 
pils? 


can | 
c lass 


What is the best way of making les- 
son assignments? 
" 
ie 
How can I teach my 
independently ? 


pupils to study 


8. 
How can I provide for the individual 
differences among my pupils? 
How can I get my pupils to express 
themselves freely and spontaneously? 
How can I arrange my program at the 
beginning of the year? 
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104 South Michigan Ave., 


City 


Tome Address 


‘eet 


Chicago, Ill. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


Investigate The Classroom Teacher. 
find it invaluable in their work. Hundreds of superintendents 
recommend it. 
leges use and praise it. 
how it will help you in your work. Mail the coupon: below for 
our very helpful and interesting brochure entitled, ‘ ‘Recogn 
tion for Your Work” which contains sample pages and ful 
information in detail. 





Tue CLassroom TE ACHER, IN« 
| Depr. 307, 104 S. MicHiGAN Ave., CHICAG o, s.. 


nition for Your Work,” 


Please send without obligation a free copy of your booklet, ‘ 
| ROOM TEACHER. 
Name 


Position 


| School Address = 
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subject in your course of study—every phase of 
teaching and management. It gives concrete exam- 
ples, and tried and tested methods which you can 
instantly apply. The Classroom Teacher is the work 
of 64 contributors of national reputation:—such 
men and women as Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, Dr. William 
C. Bagley, Dr. Laura Zirbes, Dr. Lewis M. Terman, 
Dr. David Eugene Smith, Dr. Frank N. Freeman, 
Dr. William S. Gray, and others of equal standing. 
Each is an expert in his or her field and each subject 

1 The Classroom Teacher is presented by the ex- 
pert best qualified to handle it. 


Save Your Energy and 
Do Better Work 


You owe a debt to yourself as well as to your pupils. 
Teaching, at best, is a strain upon one’s nerves and 
Let 
Teacher help you get maximum results with a mini- 


a drain upon one’s energy. The Classroom 
mum demand upon your time and nervous energy. 
With The Classroom Teacher as your aid, no situa- 
tion will puzzle you, no problem of procedure will 
vex you, no emergency will baffle your ingenuity. 
You will have that feeling of ease and security 
which comes with the knowledge that you are pre- 
pared to meet every problem which might confront 
you. And with that greater efficiency and height- 
ened confidence, you may progress steadily to a bet- 
ter position and a better salary. 











Thousands of teachers 






90% of the state universities and teachers cdl- 
Let us tell you, without obligation, 








The brochure is free—send for it today. 
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Experiences That Enrich School Life 


By LOIS COFFEY MOSSMAN 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


N A previous article it was shown that the 
work of the school should provide oppor- 
tunity for children to have many rich 
experiences with the physical world as it 

effects human living; the world of people in 
their attempts to live together; and the work of 
the world in gathering raw materials, producing 
more raw materials, making these raw materials 
more useful to man’s needs and convenience, 
and distributing products to the consumer. It 
was further shown that the work of the school 
should give the child opportunity to gain in- 
creasing mastery of language, reading, writing, 
spelling, and number, the tools of experience; 
and to interpret his own experiences aestheti- 
cally through acquaintance with music, litera- 
ture, and art. 

Let us consider the range and possibilities of 
such experiencing. Which of the things about 
him should the child learn to understand? 
Which are important in promoting his best 
growth? 

To some extent we have been teaching the 
child about the physical world. We have 
taught a number of facts about the peoples and 
countries of the world, about rivers, oceans, 
lakes, mountains, volcanoes, products, and re- 
sources. We have tried to explain latitude, 
longitude, zones, ocean currents, and trade 
routes. ‘We have attempted to include a bit of 
nature study. Many a teacher, however, feels 
that such work is inadequate, because it fails to 
give the child an understanding and appreciation 
of the processes that are going on. 

The elements of the physical world which 
concern us in living include the soil and scenery, 
the climate, the plant and animal life, and the 
various bodies of water. 

Hills and valleys are interesting in lending 
variety and beauty to the landscape. They con- 
dition what man does. Roads have been built 


with reference to them, and farms planned with 
them in mind. Much of the time man has sim- 
ply accepted them, but in recent years huge der- 
ricks and shovels have been devised to level hills 
that are in the way. 


Mountains have been tun. 


neled and lowlands have been filled to suit man’s 
convenience. In fact, man seems less and less to 
yield to the dictum of the earth’s surface. He 
is using his inventive powers to find ways of 
making the earth’s surface suit his purposes. 

In this contact with the land many interesting 
conditions are found. Some soil is made up of 
thin layers of clay and sand. Some sections of 
the country have a limestone soil overlying im- 
mense deposits of stratified limestone. The 
southern shore of Lake Michigan is covered with 
shifting sand dunes which are slowly burying 
stretches of living trees, while at the same time 
their onward movements are uncovering the 
dead trunks of trees which long ago were their 
victims. Some soil is a rich black loam, some 
a vivid red clay, some a loose sandy material, and 
some a rocky jumble of glacial moraine. What 
is the meaning of these varying soils? What 
conditions do they impose upon those who 
would use them? What changes are taking place 
in the surface of the land? 

To know the meaning of sand, of stratifica- 
tion, of clay beds, and of erosion may give in- 
terest and zest to living. Soils and rocks have a 
story which is well worth knowing. To be able 
to read this story means that life has more full- 
ness. 

Girls and boys should get better acquainted 
with these things. The land about them should 
come to be meaningful. The caves and hills, 
the ravines and valleys, the beds of clay, the 
layers of rock, should all come to have a chal- 
lenge. The waterfall should take on more sig- 
nificance than merely a place for picnics, and 
the soil more than material for mud pies. 

Weather and climatic conditions have been 
something to be praised or to be endured, but in 
recent years man has been finding ways of keep- 
ing himself informed as to these unmodifiable 
conditions and of regulating his affairs accord- 
ingly. The study of meteorological conditions, 
the work of the Weather Bureau, and the stories 
of man’s inventions for detecting and recording 
weather changes furnish a challenging series of 
experiences that will catch the interest of girls 





and boys if proper guidance is given to the 
study. 

Plant and animal life seem innately attractive 
to children. Flowers, birds, butterflies, kittens, 
and puppies are assumed as some of the compan- 
ions of childhood, but little has been done to 
develop the meanings of plant and animal life 
through the interests of childhood. When, as 
has happened, fourteen-year-old boys can ex- 
plain the mixing of red and white corn in a 
field only by attributing the mixture to the po- 
tency of some mysterious electric current in the 
ground, we know that they have experienced 
little to open to them the wonders of the proc- 
esses of life going on about them. 

Children may watch the development of sill.- 
worm eggs through the varying stages until the 
cycle of changes finally brings them into pos- 
session of the cocoon, from which later will 
emerge the moth, which will lay more eggs. 
Thus they find the cycle of changes complete. 
Children can experiment in gardening. They 
can learn how to eradicate pests and understand 
the processes involved. 

Germs, bacteria, mosses, cross-fertilization, 
erosion, winds, temperature, rain, snow, water- 
falls, brooks, storms, stratification, germination, 
all challenge the active child to experience, 
explore, and investigate. Such activity will 
bring him meanings that enrich life, and appre- 
ciations that give joy to living. 

The child enters school with limited contact 
with any form of co-operative living. He has 
been in a family of some sort. Father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters’ have come to signify 4 
group that in some way belong to him and to 
each other, and that in some way help each 
other. He may come to know “my street,” “my 
postman,” or “my store man” with some meas 
ure of realization of an interdependence which 
he is far from comprehending. The police and 
the fire departments hold his attention but the 
complexities underlying their maintenance 40 
organization do not yet have meaning. Bringing 
him to sense the meaning of interdependence 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Corrugated Cardboard Used in Handwork 


By JESSIE M. TODD 


Art Supervisor, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


HE articles shown 
in the foreground 
of the photo- 
graph on this 

page can be made by chil- 
dren to use as toys or favors 
at a children’s party. 

All the figures are made 
from corrugated cardboard, 
which should be pliable 
enough so that the children 
can cut it easily. After the 
child has cut one figure from cardboard, 
he uses it for a pattern to cut a similar one. 
Then he glues the smooth sides of the two 
figures together to make one figure, and 
fastens it with non-hardening clay to a 
cardboard base. Pipe cleaners are used for 
tails and horns. 

The figures are decorated with colored 
designs. Corrugated cardboard painted in 








red, yellow, blue, black, and white tem- 
pera is interesting in texture and design 
quality, and is very attractive. 

In the background of the photograph 
are shown other articles made from corru- 
gated cardboard. The center square is a 
mat for hot dishes. It is made by pasting 
the ridged side of the corrugated card- 
board in a pattern on the smooth side. 


After this has been done, 
the square might be paint- 
ed yellow, orange, red, and 
violet, and then shellacked. 
The square is strong, and 
makes an attractive mat for 
a teapot. The design on 
this one is a dancer. 

The articles shown at the 
left and right of the square 
were experiments in cover- 
ings for screens or panels 
for wall spaces, which would add a modern 
decorative color note to a room. A de- 
sign for these articles is made by pasting 
squares of the ridged side of the corru- 
gated cardboard on a piece of smooth, stiff 
cardboard. Over this is pasted silver or 
gold Chinese paper. A design in tempera, 
which follows the ridges of the corrugated 
cardboard, is then painted on the paper. 


MADE of “TWO PIECES of CARDBOARD 
GLUED TOGETHER—THEN TOY IS 
FASTENED to ANOTHER PIECE of- 
CARDBOARD with PREPARED CLAY 


DESIGNS PAINTED 


with TEMPERAS 


PIPE CLEANER USED 


























for TAILS and HORNS 
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Celebrating Halloween in the Schoolroom 


By GRACE E. STORM 


Assistant Professor of Kindergarten-Primary Education, University of Chicago 





O NIGHT in the 
year so stirs the 
imagination as Hal- 
loween, the evening 

of the thirty-first of October, 
known as Allhallows’ Eve, or 
Halloween. It is a relic of pagan 
times. The Druids, who were 
priests of the Celts, the first in- 
habitants of Britain, lighted huge 
bonfires on Allhallows’ Eve to 
frighten away the wicked spirits 
that were supposedly prowling 
about. The Romans, in honor 
of the goddess Pomona, held a 
festival about the first of No- 
vember, at which nuts and apples 
were roasted before great bon- 
fires. 

No doubt our Halloween is a 








Each child may then have a hand 
in making the jack-o’-lantern, 
Some groups of children save the 
pumpkin seeds with the expecta- 
tion of planting them in the 
spring and growing their own 
pumpkins for the next Hallo- 
ween. If the pumpkins can 
neither be bought nor contrib- 
uted by the children, they may 
be borrowed and, instead of cut- 
ting out the eyes, nose, and 
mouth, the children may make 
them of black paper and paste 
them on the pumpkins. The 
children may cut bats, owls, 
witches on _ broomsticks, and 
brownies, of black paper, to be 
pinned about the room. If the 
teacher wishes, she may purchase 








remnant of the Druidic and Ro- 

man superstitions. In Europe 

there came to be a widespread notion that 
ghosts and witches walked abroad on Hal- 
loween. The peasants would assemble on the 
night of October thirty-first and build bon- 
fires to keep the spirits away, telling one another 
stories of strange happenings and tempering 
their fears with feasting. 

A Halloween party with decorations, cos- 
tumes, and refreshments has 
come to be the usual way of observing the day. 
This form of celebration should be encouraged 
so that the rowdyism which prevails in some 
parts of the country will be superseded by 
wholesome fun that is more in accordance with 
the kindly old customs. Teachers should re- 
member that Halloween is the day for fairies 
and elves; for stories, games, and songs. 

That Halloween is the children’s own day is 
evidenced by the fact that they begin to talk 
about it many days before the thirty-first, and 
if we encourage their enthusiasm, we shall no 
doubt hear, “Let’s have a Halloween party.” A 
party is not a real party without some guests, 
so immediately the decision is made to invite 
another grade. Then excited plans begin to 
evolve. 

The teacher may put up Halloween pictures 
in the room, most of which are magazine covers 
mounted attractively on colored mounting pa- 
per or oak tag. If possible the children should 
contribute some of the pictures. The teacher 
may make paper witches, brownies, jack-o’- 
lanterns, bats, and owls. The children may 
copy these patterns, not by tracing but by cut- 
ting free-hand. The teacher may tell a few 
stories recommended in the list given below. 


entertainment, 


PLANNING THE PARTY 


The children should be allowed several com- 
position periods in which they may discuss plans 
for the party. The teacher should stress the 
idea that Halloween is a time for fun and mys- 


CHILDREN CAN Eastty Make HaLLOWEEN Posters 


tery and a holiday for elves and brownies. Out 
of the discussion may come an opportunity to 
teach the right observance of Halloween, ap- 
pealing to the pupils’ ideas of good citizenship. 

In order that every child in the group may 
feel that he has contributed to making the party 
a success, he should be allowed to give ideas for 
writing the invitations, decorating the room, 
making the costumes, planning the games, and 
planning the refreshments. The wise teacher 
will know which suggestions to use and which 
ones to discard. When there is a choice to be 
made between two suggestions offered by mem- 
bers of the group, the teacher will ask the chil- 
dren to decide. If there is still indecision, she 
will offer a suggestion of her own. 

The following plans for a Halloween party 
are from parties given by several groups of chil- 
dren and are offered as suggestions for teachers 
who are in need of concrete ideas. They are not 
meant to be followed exactly, for any teacher 
will need to adapt them, or to select from them 
the ones which are appropriate for her group. 
Writing the invitation— 

The invitation should be composed by the 
children as a group. It may be written on a 
card with a pumpkin for decoration, or on pa- 
per cut in the shape of a pumpkin. If a first 
grade is giving the party, the teacher may 
write the invitation. It may be in the form of 
an original couplet or it may be a simple request, 
such as: 

To the Second Grade, 

We want you to come to our party. 
If one of the older grades is giving tke party, 
each pupil may write an individual invitation 
to a child in the invited group. 
Decorating the room— 

It is desirable to use real pumpkins, corn- 
stalks, and autumn leaves. These may be 
brought in by the children, or the group as a 
whole may go to the store to buy a pumpkin. 


suitable crépe paper cut-outs 

and add them to the children’s 
decorations, to make the room more festive. 
Making the costumes— 

A Halloween party is not a real party without 
costumes of some sort. They should not be elab- 
orate. Joyful anticipation and a real party 
spirit are gained through making paper caps, 
masks, and aprons, each child preparing a cos- 
tume for himself and perhaps one for a guest. 

The masks are cut from sacks or black con- 
struction paper, with two holes for eyes. The 
aprons and caps are cut from orange and black 
crépe paper and are as simple as possible, wheth- 
er made by the teacher or pupils. 

Planning the games— 

The plan used by one teacher when the num- 
ber of children was too large for the party to be 
held in one room was as follows. She made a 
brownie cap in which were ten paper pumpkins, 
ten apples, ten owls, ten brownies, and ten black 
cats. Each child drew out one article and 
pinned it on as a label. Then the groups divided 
according to labels and went to different rooms 
for a game or a stunt. If there is only one room 
in the school, the teacher may make labels for 
each game or stunt and have one group at a time 
play a game or go through a stunt while the 
others watch. 

The following games and stunts were con- 
tributed by primary and kindergarten teachers, 
who have found that children greatly enjoy 
them: 

Guess WHo.—One child may have a pillow- 
case or a large paper bag slipped over his head 
while the other children hide their eyes. 
children then uncover their eyes and guess who 
is disguised. The game can be made very funny 
by putting a mask and a hat on the child over 
the pillowcase. 

PeaNut Hunt.—The fun in this game ™4 
be increased by dressing a few of the peanuts * 
characters from favorite stories. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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1. Chicken Little caught 3 grass- 
hoppers, Henny Penny caught 3 
grasshoppers, and Half Chick 
caught 1 grasshopper. How many 
did the three chickens catch? 


2. In a number game John scored 
9 the first time, 0 the second time, 
and 1 the third time. 
did John score in all? 


How many 




















3. Billy, Jack, and Fred hooked all 
their cars together to make a long 
train. Billy had 2 cars, Jack 4 
cars, and Fred 2 cars. How many 
cars were there in the long train? 


4. Billy drank 2 cups of milk for 
breakfast, 1 cup for dinner, and 1 
for supper. How many cups of 


milk did Billy drink? 











§. For Halloween Polly made 1 


jack-o’-lantern. Ray is going to 
make 4 jack-o’-lanterns, and Tony 
expects to make 5 jack-o’-lanterns. 
How many pumpkins are needed 
for all the jack-o’-lanterns? 


= 





By E. J. BONNER 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


Illustrations by ESTHER L. STROCK 


6. The postman brought 1 letter 
for Bob, 1 for Jean, and 2 for 
Jim. How many did he bring? 

















7. In Tim’s yard there are 3 trees 
in front of the house, 4 trees at the 
side of the house, and 2 trees be- 
hind the house. How many trees 
are there in Tim’s yard? 


8. Betty put 2 cents in the mon- 
key’s cup, Joe put in 1 cent, and 
Ted put in § cents. Then how 
many cents did the monkey have? 


9. To go to the circus we need 3 
tickets for the children, 1 for Aunt 
Jane, and 2 for Father and Mother. 
How many tickets do we need? 


10. Ben and his father picked 2 
bushels of pears, 5 bushels of ap- 
ples, and 3 bushels of plums. 

many bushels did they pick? 


How 




















11. Lucy cut out 2 red paper dolls, 
1 green doll, and 3 blue dolls. How 
many paper dolls did Lucy cut out? 














Primary Three-Number Problems 


12. Joyce has 1 sister in the kin- 
dergarten, | sister in the first grade, 
and 4 brothers in the upper grades. 
How many brothers and sisters has 
Joyce in school? 


13. Mr. Fox, Mrs. Fox, and 3 ba- 
by foxes live in Farmer Brown’s 
woods. How many are there in 


the whole Fox family? 


a= 











14. The Three Bears had 3 chairs, 
1 table, and 3 beds. How many 
pieces of furniture did they have 
altogether? 


15. Arthur came home from the 
store with 3 pounds of butter, 3 
pounds of lard, and 4 pounds of 
sugar. How many pounds of gro- 
ceries did Arthur carry home? 








16. One day the children brought 


their pets to school. Sam brought 
2 black rabbits, John brought 3 
white mice, and Alice brought a 
gray kitten. How many pets did 
the three children bring to school? 
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Italian Flower-Sellers 


By 


This poster showing Italian flower-sellers makes an 
interesting correlation with the geography story, 
“Life in Italy,” by Blanche Jennings Thompson. 
The woman and the children perhaps are selling 
their flowers at some carnival or merry-making, or 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


they may be offering them to passers-by along the 
streets. The figures can be grouped as the sketch 
on the opposite page suggests. They are dressed in 
typical native costumes. The boys wear black 
suits with white stockings. The little girl is 
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dressed in a red skirt and black shawl, and the 
woman wears yellow, with a white shawl, which is 
embroidered in gay colors. For the flowers use blue, 
pink, yellow, and a little red. The basket contain- 
ing the flowers is made of light yellow straw. 
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Two Primary Nature Lessons 


Teacher of Geography, Wisconsin State Teachers College, Milwaukee 


How the Wind Made Music 


WHO will help me make pretty music?” said 
the wind. He wished to have a band. 

The wind went through the woods, calling 
everywhere, “Who? Who? Who will help me 
to make pretty music?”~ Sometimes he called 
softly, sometimes loudly. 

Soon little voices began to answer him. 

“Who can make music that is soft 
sweet?” asked the wind. 

“I can make soft sweet music,” said the little 
brook. 

“Who can make deep slow music?” 
the wind. 

“I can make deep slow music,” answered the 
pine tree. 

“Who can make music that is light and fast?” 
asked the wind. 

“I can,” said the poplar tree. 

The wind was very happy to have these musi- 
cians, but he needed still more to play in his 
band. 

“Who will tap like a drum?” he asked. 

“T will,” said the rain. 

“Good!” cried the happy wind. 
there anyone who can whistle?” 

“Try me,” said the old stone chimney stand- 
ing in the woods. 

At last the wind had enough players for his 
band. He touched each musician gently. 

The little brook began to sing soft sweet 
music. 

The pine tree sang a slow, humming song. 

The poplar tree rattled its leaves in a bright, 
fast tune. 

The raindrops kept time, tap! tap! tap! tap! 
tap! like a drum. 

As the wind blew, the chimney whistled a 
loud “Whew!” 

The birds in the trees heard the music of the 
wind’s band. It waked them from their sleep. 
They wanted to help sing, and one after another 
they began. Some trilled, some warbled, and 
some sang snatches of melody. A woodpecker, 
who could not sing, began to tap on an old tree 
trunk. 

Now the sun began to peep over the hills. 
All the musicians except the rain began to play 
their best music. The music of the rain became 
so faint that the woodpecker had to help. Soon 
he was the only drummer in the band, and,thé 
sunbeams came dancing through the woods to’ 
his “tap! tap! tap!” 


and 


asked 


“Now, is 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHER 


One of the most interesting things for chil- 
dren to do in connection with their n ture 
study work is to notice the various sounds 
which they hear out of doors. ‘The children are 
always eager to tell what they have seen and 
heard. 

By taking advantage in the classroom of these 
experiences, an appreciative attitude toward na- 
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ture may be developed in children, and the play 
of the imagination may be encouraged. 

After a discussion of outdoor sounds, the chil- 
dren will enjoy the story of the wind’s band. 
Ask them questions such as these: 

Have you ever heard the wind’s band? 

What other musicians could the wind have in 
his band? 

At what time of day would we hear them? 

At what seasons of the year would they play? 


The Owl and the Moon 


A LARGE brown hen was sitting on a dozen 
eggs in a box of straw. She was keeping them 
warm under her soft feathers. 

The chicken-house was very quiet all day. 
While the other chickens were scratching in the 
barnyard, the hen sat alone on her nest. 

“I think I see something moving in the cor- 
ner,” thought the hen. “Who is there?” she 
clucked. 

“Only an owl,” came a sleepy voice from the 
corner. 

“How did you get in here?” said the hen. 

“Some boys shook me from a tree where I 
was sleeping, and I found this dark corner in the 
chicken-house,” the owl answered. “Never 
mind me, old hen. I shall fly away when the 
moon comes up.” 

“When the moon comes up!” said the hen, 
who was glad to have someone to talk to. 

“Yes, when the moon comes up—the lovely 
moon!” said the owl. 

“Where is the moon now?” asked the hen. 

“The moon is in the sky now, but it will not 
show its light until the sun is gone. Last night 
the moon was large and round. I sat in a tree 
and said ‘hoot! hoot!’ at the moon.” 





“Once,” said the hen, “very early in the 


morning; I Saw the moon, but it was not round. 


‘Tt was only'‘a snaall ‘part of a ball.” 
. - Yes, I know what it was like,” said the owl. 
“The.moon will be growing smaller and smaller 
every night for’.a’ while, until we cannot see it 
ac al!. But I shall not worry, because I know 
that the moon will come back. Anyway, I can 
see without the moon.” 

“How long does the moon stay away?” asked 
the hen. 

“About seven days,” replied the owl. “At 
first, when it comes back, it is very small, but 
it keeps growing until it is full again. 
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The old hen thought about her eggs, and 
about how long she would have to sit on het 
nest before her little chicks would come out of 
the shells. 

“I shall have to sit on these eggs for three 
weeks,” she said, “and while I am sitting on my 
nest, little owl, you will be looking at the 
moon.” 

The owl replied, “The moon will grow very 
small, then it will hide its face for a few nights, 
and then it will begin to come back a little at a 
time. First there will be a thin slice of light, 
It will get larger each night. In three weeks, 
when your little chicks come out of their shells, 
the moon will be almost round again. Now] 
must go.” 

“Good-by,” said the hen. “Thank you for 
telling me about the moon. What a wise little 
owl you are!” 

The owl found its way to the door, and was 
gone before the other chickens came in from the 
barnyard to roost. 

Then the hen stood up in her nest and 
stretched her wings. She turned round and 
round in the nest, carefully moved and turned 
the eggs with her feet, and sat down on them 
again. She was a wise old hen. She knew how 
to take care of her eggs. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHER 


The purpose of this story is to enlist the 
children’s interest in observing the phases of the 
moon. It also offers an opportunity for re- 
cording the phases of the moon on the weather 
chart. Activities such as the ones listed below 
may stimulate the children’s interest in the 
subject. 

Making pictures of the moon. 

Looking on the calendar for pictures of the 
new moon, the moon in the first quarter, the 
full moon, and the moon in the last quarter. 

Counting on the calendar the days from ont 
new moon to another. 

The story also gives the children an oppor 
tunity to think about the ways in which animal 
life adjusts itself to day and night. They wil 
be interested in making a list of the creature 
that see by night. 

A dramatization of the story may be given it 
different scenes, for which the following 4 
suggested: 

The hen, alone on her nest, talks of the egg 
and the chicks, of the time when she can go ov 
in the barnyard with her brood, and so on. 

The owl hoots at the moon, then falls asleep 
in a tree. The boys disturb its sleep. The oW 
looks about for a dark corner. 

The hen and the owl talk in the chicker 
house about the moon. The owl flies away. 

The hen tells the other chickens, when thé 
come to roost, what the owl has told her. 

The hen takes her chicks to survey the bart 
yard and tells them about their new world. 
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Window Decoration—Grapes 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the bunch of grapes at the right from dark purple, the other bunch from a lighter purple. Use green for the stems and leaves, 
and paste the various parts together as indicated. The dotted lines show the concealed parts. 
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Aavend the Weill eile adie 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


Life in Italy 








ITALY seems to have more holi- 
days than any other country in the 
world, I saw many processions in 
Italy—we would call them parades, 
I suppose. All the people were 
dressed in their best clothes, which 
are very bright and pretty. Al- 
most everybody seemed to be able 
to play a mandolin or a guitar or an 
accordion. They danced the taran- 
tella, and sang “Santa Lucia” and 
“O Sole Mio.” 

The Italian people like to dance 
and play. They have parties out- 
Colored 


lanterns are strung across the street, 


doors in the evenings. 


and everything looks very gay. 
The people pelt one another with 
flowers; sometimes they give little 
presents, and they all eat quantities 
of little cakes and bonbons. 

There are ever sO many street 
vendors and beggars in Italy. The 
climate is so warm most of the time 
that it makes some of the people 
want to do easy work if they do 
any. 

They sell all kinds of food on the 
street, even hot things, and each 
vendor has a different cry, like some 


Illustrations by DORIS L. HOWARD 


of our hucksters at home. I liked 
the little cakes called torti best, 
and I learned to say “mille grazie” 
for them. That means “many 
thanks.” All the people of Italy 
were very friendly and courteous, 
and we had a good time there. 


SANTA Lucia 
(An Italian Boat Song) 


Sul mare luccica, l’astro d’argento, 
Placida e l’onda, prospero e il vento; 
Venite al l’agile 
Barchetta mia, 

Santa Lucia! 
Santa Lucia! 


Now “neath the silver moon, ocean 
is glowing; 
O’er the calm billow, soft winds are 
blowing. 
Come then and sail with me 
In my bark o’er the sea, 
Santa Lucia! 
Santa Lucia! 


Nina, a Spanish Gypsy Girl 


WHENEVER I think of Spain, I 
shall think of Nina, the little gypsy 
girl Isaw there. I think gypsy life 
must be great fun. Nina rides 
about from town to town in a 
gypsy caravan. She eats and sleeps 
outdoors most of the time. 

The gypsies are great horse- 
traders and fortune-tellers. Nina 
was learning how to tell fortunes, 
and she told me some very funny 


Plates I and III in the Rotogravure al 
ture Section may be used with this page. 


things. My mother says it is all 
right for fun, but you mustn’t be- 
lieve what the gypsies tell you. 
Anyway, I hope some of my for- 
tune comes true. 

The Spanish gypsies dress very 
gaily. The men wear velvet trou- 
sers and bright sashes. Their short 
jackets are all beads and spangles. 
The women have bright-colored 
skirts and aprons, and colored ker- 
chiefs tied over their heads. They 
wear a great deal of jewelry, too. 

Gypsies speak the Romany lan- 
guage, but they pick up a good 
many other languages in their trav- 
els, so Nina could speak a little 
broken English. She told me about 
the bullfights she had seen in 
Madrid. Iam sure I should not like 
to see one. 

Some of our most delicious fruits 
come from Spain. There are a 
great many olive trees, too. 

Father bought a beautiful em- 
broidered shawl for Mother, and I 
bought a picture of Columbus ex- 
plaining to Ferdinand and Isabella 
what he expected todo. Although 
Columbus was an Italian, it was 
Spanish money that helped him to 
discover America. 
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Prevention Goes Marching On 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

FRE—Taller boy or girl with flame-colored 
sword and crown, rim of crown notched un- 
evenly. Garments bedecked with flame-colored 
triangles, long, uneven. Crépe paper and card- 
board supply making materials. 

FLAMELETS—Any number of boys and girls, 
decked in smaller cuts of Fire’s triangles. Twists 
of the paper make flame caps. 

FIRE PREVENTION—Taller girl in white, with 
silver crown and torch. 

CHILDREN—Any number of boys and girls in 
usual dress. 

Branches of 
setting. 


autumn leaves furnish the 


THe Pray 


(Surrounded by paints, brushes, cards, Fire 
Prevention sits on a bench to right, lettering 
the cards. After a brief interval Fire enters at 
left and crosses to center, assured, arrogant.) 

FIRE (sword high)— 

I am Fire. 
I destroy 
Homes, 
Property, 
Happiness! 

(Fire Prevention’s work slips to the floor un- 

heeded. Fire stands aside, left.) 
See my flames advance! 
See my flamelets dance! 
Fire! Fire! Fire! 

(To fire alarm music, Flamelets enter, lifting 
their feet in an impish hop, halt in a line across 
back stage and proceed to center, where they do 
a circle dance. The music sirens and a whistle 
off stage shrill. Fire steps forward. Each “fire” 
he stresses with a sword flourish. He assumes 
command. Flamelets follow him around the 
circle and out, singing to the tune of “Scotland’s 
Burning.”) 

FLAMELETS— 

Hear the clatter! 

Hear the clangor! 

Come on! Come on! 
Fire! Fire! Fire! Fire! 
Flamelets, flamelets, 
Hurry! Forward! 

(Fire Prevention droops till her crown slips 
off. A brief pause. Children dance in. One 
has a match box doll, one a kerosene can doll, 
one a toy stove doll. These are cleverly made 
by the children by using an empty match box, 
a new kerosene can, and a toy stove for the 
beads; pasting on grotesque features and attach- 
ing sticks to the heads for arms and legs, so 
constructing the queer dolls that they stand 
alone. The dolls are held high and children look 
up at them as they advance. Spying Fire Pre- 
vention, they stop their capering.) 

cHiLp—Here is someone whose crown has 
fallen in the dust and she does not care. 

ANOTHER—If I had such a pretty crown, I'd 
hold my head up. 

ANOTHER—She’s in trouble. She’s unhappy. 


By GLADYS LLOYD 


ANOTHER—What is the matter, sad lady? 

(Fire Prevention looks up, but shakes her 
head.) 

ANOTHER—If you'll tell us what is the mat- 
ter, perhaps we can do something about it. 

FIRE PREVENTION—Didn’t you see the fire? 

cHILD—Oh, yes! It was a wonderful sight! 

ANOTHER—The sparks flew so high and the 
flames crackled so merrily we could have 
watched all day. 

ANOTHER—Fire is so exciting! If you had 
been there, you wouldn’t be so sad now. 

FIRE PREVENTION—But didn’t the fire de- 
story? 

cHILD—It burned Bobby’s house down. 

ANOTHER—It burned Bobby’s wagon and 
bicycle and his new box of tools. 

ANOTHER—Even his airplane that would 
truly fly. 

ANOTHER—Bob’s father was hurt and his 
mother is unhappy. 

ANOTHER—It was a fine blaze, but I think 
Bob and his family didn’t enjoy it. 

ANOTHER—Is_ that what _ troubles 
Bobby’s fire? 

FIRE PREVENTION—Bobby’s fire and every- 
body’s fire. I am Fire Prevention and—I can’t 
prevent fires—without help. 

(Children look at one another. They look 
at their dolls. They hesitate. They decide.) 

CHILDREN—We'll help! 

(They pick up Fire Prevention’s crown, dust 
it off, and put it on her head.) 

cHILD—We ought to have some shields or 
something to show we’re for Fire Prevention. 

FIRE PREVENTION—Will these do? They are 
painted with my name. 

(She shows a card. The cards are octagon 
shape, white, about eight by twelve inches, and 
lettered FIRE PREVENTION in blue, the let- 
lering varied in picturesque ways. Each card 
has on the reverse side a strap through which to 
slip the hand.) 

cHILD—Just the thing! 

(Children equip themselves, Fire Prevention 
hastily finishing the unfinished card. They 
take hold of her hands and pull her to center 
stage, where they do a gay dance about ber. 
Then they sing to the tune of “The Spring.” 

CHILDREN— 

With these and this we'll never play, 
Nor kindle fires with that; 

No! no! from this day on 

Our motto and our efforts are 

For this! for this! for this! 

(At “these,” “this,’ and “that” the match 
box doll, the toy stove doll, and the kerosene 
can doll are set in a row on the floor. Each 
“no” is emphasized by a vigorous shake of all 
heads. At the first “for this” some shields are 
thrust high; at the second “for this” others are 
thrust. up; at -the third “for this” the rest are 
raised till all the shields are up. Fire and Flame- 
lets have re-entered and gathered in a semicircle 


about Children. They hop forward and back- 


you? 


ward, beckoning. Children turn their shields 
upon them.) 

Go, flamelets, crackle elsewhere, 

We will not play with you. 

Now, now we’re soldiers of 

The lady in the silver crown; 

We are! Weare! We are! 

(A nod emphasizes each “We are.” A boy 
goes to a fire call box and demonstrates sending 
in an alarm.) 

In case of need we'll learn to call 
The fire department right. 

Yes,-yes, and when the gong 

Rings out at school we'll drill just so, 
And all get out in time. 

(A nod accents each “yes.” Then a gong 
sounds and Children give an exhibition of an 
efficient fire drill. As they go out, Fire flings 
off his crown, breaks his sword, and casts it 
away. Flamelets doff and drop their caps and 
all vanish.) 

FIRE PREVENTION (forch high)— 

I am Fire Prevention. 
With the children’s aid 
I save 
Homes, 
Property, 
Happiness! 
Note: The songs referred to in this play are found in 


“The Golden Book vf Favorite Songs”: Hall & McCreary 
Company, Chicago, Publishers. 


Halloween 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


Brown streaks on the lawn, 
Frost elfins a-prancing, 
Brown pods on the flowers, 
Seed fairies a-dancing. 


The brownies are climbing 
And painting the trees, 
And little ice-pixies 
Are chilling the breeze. 


The red squirrel’s whisking 
His nut stores away; 

The chipmunks are frisking 
Each hour of the day. 


By such signs as these 
Let all children remember 


Day after to-morrow’s 
The first of November. 


If 
By Alice B. Curtis 
If Christopher Columbus brave, 
In fourteen ninety-two, 


Had followed everyone’s advice 
Oh, dear, what should we do? 


If he had never sailed away 
Across an unknown sea, 

And found our dear America, 
Pray tell where would we be? 
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The Fire 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


CHOOL was out. Anne and 
Dick were taking Bob to the 
fire house to see their friend 
Captain Kelly. Bob had never 
been to a fire house before, and he 
was very much excited. Captain 
Kelly was busy polishing the big 
fire engine. 
“Hello,” called Anne, “‘we’ve 
brought our friend Bob to see you.” 
“Well, well, it’s Anne and 
Dick,” said the Captain. “I sup- 
pose you wouldn’t mind having a 
slide down the pole to-day?” 
“Oh, good!” cried Anne and 
Dick. “It’s such fun to slide down 
the big brass pole — just wait and 
see, Bob!” 
The children followed the Cap- 
tain upstairs, and ran to the pole. 
“Bob first—he’s company!” said 
Dick. 
“All right,” said the Captain, 
“put your arms around my neck 


and hold on.” 


Illustration. by MABEL BETSY HILL 


Whiz-z-z! down the slippery 
pole went Bob and the Captain. 

“Now it’s my turn,” squealed 
Anne. 

Whiz-z-z! and down they shot. 

“Here I come—alone,” called 
Dick, and landed with a thump. 

“Just like a real fireman, Dick!” 
the Captain said. “Now who wants 
to ring the bell on the fire engine?” 

“Ido!” cried the children. 

“All right!” The Captain 
helped the children into the truck. 
Dick pulled the handle of the bell. 

Clang! Clang! Clang! it went. 
Suddenly, Ding, Ding! came the 
sound of the gong. 

“A fire!” said the Captain. 
“Quick, jump off the truck!” 

The children did as they were 
told, and ran over to the side of the 
room, out of the way. The fire- 
men jumped up on the fire engine, 


Plate Il of the Rotogravure Picture — 
deals with firemen. 








and away to the fire sped the noisy 
truck. The children dashed after 
it. Around the corner they ran, 
and there it stood, right in front 
of Anne and Dick’s home! 

In the lot next to the house great 
red flames leaped and danced. 
Mother was trying to beat them 
out with a broom, and a neighbor 
was spraying them with a garden 
hose. 

The firemen got out the big fire 
hose. They fastened it to the hy- 
drant. Anne and Dick held their 
breath. The flames were racing 
right toward the garage with its 
shiny new car. 

Then, S-s-s-s! went the great 
fire hose, shooting streams of water 
into the flames. Soon only little 
puffs of smoke rose over the lot. 
Finally they died out. The fire- 
men turned off the hydrant and 
wound up the hose. Away went 
the truck. The fire was out. 
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Modeling on Clay Tablets 


HE tablets shown on this page, with 

the exception of the apple, were made 

of wax clay placed on one side and 

over the edges of pieces of heavy 
pasteboard. The apple and leaf tablets are 4 
inches square and the two other panels are each 
34% by 5 inches. They are all at least 4% inch 
thick. The leaf, fruits, and flower were all 
built directly on the tablets with small pieces of 
clay, pressed down to form a mass. Although 
the technique is different, the completed work 
suggests Italian gesso relief, especially when the 
panels are in color. 

The maple leaf was used as a model on ac- 
count of its beautiful color at this season. Note 
that it was not pressed perfectly flat, but was 
modeled so that it appears to lie on the tablet 
naturally. A leaf usually rests a little one-sided, 
with one edge higher than the other. A clay 
leaf should be much thicker than a real one. 
The stem or the tip should not go exactly into 
a corner, since it mars the composition by sug- 
gesting an exact division of the space with a 
diagonal line. 

Only a few veins of the leaf should be 
modeled and only a few serrations made on the 
edge. Do not have the children work for de- 
tails in their modeling, but have them look for 
and reproduce general characteristics. 

In making a black-eyed susan or daisy the 
petals are modeled separately on the tablet. 
Note that in the flower shown there are parts 





AN Apple AND Leaves, MopDELED FROM WATER- 
MIXED CLAY, AND TINTED 


of each petal which do not quite touch the back- 
ground, and that no two petals are exactly the 
same size and shape. The average child is likely 
to get a more natural effect in his modeling if 
few directions are given by the teacher. 

The apple was made of water-mixed clay. It 
could not be built up on a pasteboard form be- 
cause the water would warp the pasteboard, so 
the entire tablet is of clay. When the tablet 
was thoroughly dry, the apple was tinted red 
and the leaves were tinted green. The back- 
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ground was left the natural color of the clay. 
Water colors or crayons may be used for tinting, 
and the entire surface may then be finished with 
a thin coat of colorless shellac. Since it is more 
difficult for the small child to work with water- 
mixed clay, it may be used only for duplicating 
the best work of each pupil, which may then be 
kept for a Thanksgiving exhibit. 

It is better to use water-mixed clay in the 
autumn and spring rather than in midwinter, 
since it is somewhat difficult to keep this clay in 
good condition when there is much artificial 





















A NATURAL-LOOKING BUNCH oF Grapes, MODELED 
FROM Wax CLay 
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heat in the room. If the clay becomes too dry, 
it cracks and crumbles. Wax clay and the other 
prepared clays may be used equally well at any 
season of the year. 

The name or initials of the child making each 
tablet may be printed with very small letters on 
the lower part of the tablet background. Ie is 
easy to incise the letters with the point of a meat 
skewer or a hardwood toothpick. 

Small plaster panels, with fruit, flowers, 
leaves, or vegetables in relief, may be used as 
models. They can be purchased very reasonably 
from firms which handle reproductions of 
sculpture. Tell the children that the originals 
are modeled in clay, and casts made of plaster. 

Clay modeling, like all of the arts and crafts 
lessons, should correlate with other subjects. If 





the reading or geography lesson refers to 3 
semitropical country, the children will be inter- 
ested in modeling the fruits which are found 
there. Most children are familiar with lemons 
and oranges without leaves or stems. Plaster 
panels of these fruits, showing a branch with 
leaves and fruit, may be used as models. In our 
semitropical states real branches with fruit may 
be used. A small bunch of grapes with a leaf, 
an acorn or two with leaves, a pear, a quince, 
and other fruits found in the temperate regions 
of our country may also be modeled from 
nature. 

One primary class had an interesting col- 
lection of nature tablets which they had mod- 































A Mapte Lear MopeLep FROM GREEN Wax CLAY 
ON A GREEN TABLET 












eled, including butterflies, flowers, fruits, leave 
and vegetables. The tablets were placed for 
display on the ledge below the blackboard. In 
another class a bowl containing fruit ¥® 
modeled with water-mixed clay on a panel 6 by 
9 inches. It was the work of several of the bet 
modelers in the class. 
Let the children each make a tablet showis 
an original design. The subject may be 
thing that appeals to the children, or they ™ 
choose only subjects appropriate to the seaso™ 
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The Owl and the Pussy Cat 


By KATHARINE CONLEY SMITH 
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From “Nonsense Songs’ by Edward’Lear. Permission of Little, Brown & Company. 
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Creative Activity in Music Appreciation 


By EFFA E. PRESTON 


Teacher, Second Grade, Lincoln School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


N A course in music appreciation given to 
my second grade, the first lessons were of 
the listening type, described last month. 
The children listened to the music, and 

then talked about it in class. After several 
months the children were fairly quick in recog- 
nizing the mood and feeling of unfamiliar 
music. They looked forward to the music 
period with interest and anticipation, and of 
their own accord began to interpret the music 
they heard by physical activities. 

One day I played the “Anvil Chorus.” The 
children readily recognized the sound of the 
anvil, for they had become familiar with it 
through hearing “Hunt in the Black Forest” 
in some of their earlier lessons. They were sure 
the blacksmith was feeling happy, because of 
the swing of the music. I played the piece 
again, and without a word the children began 
to keep time with their pencils on the ironwork 
of their desks. It was crudely done, but the 
effect was pleasing. It showed the children the 
possibilities of action while they were enjoying 
the music. 

When “Traumerei” was played, many of the 
children hummed softly. They hummed also 
when they heard “Blue Danube Waltz,” but 
many of them said it made them feel like danc- 
ing, while “Traumerei” had made them sleepy. 
I played “Blue Danube Waltz” again without 
comment. Some of the girls rose and danced 
lightly about the room. A few of the children 
giggled at first, but I ignored them, as did the 
dancers. The girls seemed to be having such a 
good time that later others joined in the danc- 
ing, and the giggling ceased. 

I told the children the name of “Parade of the 
Wooden Soldiers” before I played it, and told 
them to do whatever the music suggested to 
them. Many of the children marched stiffly 
around the room, and finally all joined in a 
parade. “The Butterfly,” by Grieg, to which 
they had listened weeks before, was played, and 
those who felt the urge spread 
their arms like wings and flut- 
tered about the room. 

To “Soldiers’ Chorus” the chil- 
dren marched; to “March in F 
~ ll they skipped in circles; 

to “Military March in C Major” 

they pranced like horses; to “Elf- 
in Dance” they beat time with 
their finger tips on the tops of 
their desks. They listened to 
Many pieces especially suited to 
Physical expression, but the only 
ones they frequently asked to 
ve repeated were “Parade of 
the Wooden Soldiers” and “Mili- 
tary March in C Major.” 
_ This translation of the music 
into physical activity gave way 
mM turn to creative expression. 
morning a boy. brought to 


school a picture which he had drawn illustrating 
“Rustle of Spring,” heard weeks before. It was 
a crude picture, but it showed birds and bees, 
young grass, and flowers just coming up. 

On seeing this picture, all the children wanted 
to draw. One child suggested that they write 
stories and illustrate them. This thought was 
favorably received, and led to the making of a 
large book in which to put the stories and 
pictures. 

The children asked whether some of the music 
which they had heard before might be played 
again. One piece was heard each day. It was 
played three or four times, or oftener if anyone 
wished. The children listened in silence, then 
they wrote their stories. The illustrating was 
done later. The only rules given were: the 
story must have a name; it must have a real be- 
ginning and ending; it must tell something. 

Usually a child wished to tell his story to the 
class before writing it. This was encouraged, 
and the comments of the class often helped to 
make the story more logical. 

Some of the children were excellent spellers, 
and helped the others. Many took pride in 
writing their own stories; others begged me to 
write as they told the story, saying, “I can’t re- 
member what I think if I have to stop to write 
it.” I took down many of the stories at their 
dictation. 

The completed stories were read to the class. 
We talked about them, telling why we liked 
them. The good ones were praised; the poor 
ones were never criticized, no matter how in- 
congruous the idea that they expressed, for each 
child had a right to his own imagery. 

With four of the pieces played for creative 
work, I departed from my usual custom and 
told the story of the piece before playing it. 
It seemed to me that each selection had such a 
definite story that the children needed to know 
it in order to get what they should from the 
music. It was a satisfaction to find that the 





Tris Drawinc Was Insprrep BY TscHatkowsxy’s “NuTCRACKER SuITE” 


stories written afterwards were not copies of 
what had been told, but were as original as any 
that were written about other music. 

The music explained was “Barcarolle,” from 
Tales of Hoffman, “Narcissus,” “Overture,” 
from William Tell, and “Nutcracker Suite.” 

Right here I can imagine someone saying, 
“How perfectly absurd! Such music is over 
the head of a second-grade child!” 1 might 
have said the same thing myself before I tried 
it. It was purely an experiment on my part. 
Had the children seemed bored with the music, 
I should not have used it, but they were not 
bored; they listened with genuine interest. The 
stories which they wrote about the music later 
showed a quickening of the imagination and a 
pleasure in their own fancies. 

Much of the music that I used during the 
year was listed for grades five to eight, but it 
was necessary to use the material I had, and I 
was eager to learn how my second-graders would 
react to music that was not simplified for their 
ears. 

Before the children heard the “Barcarolle,” 
I told them about Venice and its waterways. 
They realized that a barcarolle must have a 
swaying sound to represent the motion of the 
boat, and that we would hear in the music the 
sound of water lapping against the boat. 

Before playing “Narcissus,” I told the chil- 
dren the fanciful legend about the flower, and 
asked them to listen for the dainty little tune 
that kept on and on through the music, and 
also to listen for the other little tune that was 
always starting but never getting anywhere. 
That, they were told, was the changing of 
Narcissus into a flower. 

I retold the story of William Tell for the 
benefit of those to whom it was new. In “At 
Dawn,” they listened for the reaching up of the 
music, showing the rising of the sun. In “The 
Storm,” they listened for the thunder and rain, 
and heard the shepherd’s horn calling the cat- 
tle after the storm. 

The “Nutcracker Suite” fasci- 
nated the children. I told them 
the meaning of a ballet, and gave 
a brief outline of the fairy tale 
on which the music is based. 

The children liked the story 
so much that they wanted to play 
it. We took the remainder of the 
music period for the play, and it 
was most exciting. The Mouse 
King and the brave Nutcracker 
battled fiercely, and the dancers 
made up in earnestness what they 
lacked in technique. Everyone 
enjoyed the dramatization, and 
the next day the children wrote 
their stories eagerly. 

The other pieces were played 
without comment, but if the 

(Continued om page 75) 
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The Leaves Choose Autumn Gowns 


ALL (swaying and putting heads together, 
two and two)— 
All the winds tell us 
We're going away, 
So now let us frolic 
A week and a day. 
FIRST LEAF— 
We've worn green dresses long enough, 
Let’s have some made of gayer stuff. 
ALL=— 
Red or orange, gold or brown, 
Let’s each choose an autumn gown. 
FIRST LEAF— 
Could you make mine, dear Madam Sun, 
I'd like a sunshine-yellow one. 


CHARACTERS 


ARCHIE | 
Dorry Three little friends 
ANN Lou ( 


ist Hornet | 


-maker b 
2nD Hornet | The paper-maker brothers 


DIRECTIONS 

Children, in play clothes. 

Hornets, in tight suits of black, striped with 
yellow; yellow frills at neck and wrists; tight- 
fitting caps; wings of very thin material tied to 
wrists; long stingers trailing. 

The buzzing may be done by the children 
themselves or with a buzzer off stage. 


SETTING 

For stage setting, use simple back drop on 
which large stack has been painted or crayoned. 
Hanging from right, a large green branch, from 
which hangs an empty hornet’s nest. 

DIALOGUE 

(Curtain rises to show Dotty, Ann Lou, and 
Archie asleep, leaning against straw stack. The 
Hornet buzzes in and sits on Archie’s foot.) 

arcHIE (suddenly awake)—Oh! Dotty! 
Look out! 

potty (bumping up)—Ooooooo! A big bee! 

ANN Lou (rising)—I'll help you. 

(Ann Lou takes off gingham sash and flits it 
at Hornet, who buzzes angrily.) 

potry—Oh! It’s going to sting! 

arcHie—Hurry, Ann Lou! 

ANN Lou (beating bravely)—It’s a cross old 
hornet—that’s what it is! 

(Hornet buzzes loudly, but flies left front, 
where it buzzes and dances in rage.) 

ARCHIE (jumping up)—Look at him buzz! 

HORNET (jerkily)—Who do you think I am? 

potry—Tell him, Archie. 

ARCHIE (timidly)—You’re an old hornet! 

HORNET—What’s my name? 

ANN Lou—Your name is Mr. Hornet. 


By ALICE E. ALLEN 


SECOND LEAF— 
Bright little cloud of sunrise rose, 
Could you make mine, do you suppose? 
THIRD LEAF— 
Oh, sunset-cloud, all purple-wine, 
A dress for me will you design? 
FOURTH LEAF— 
My own nasturtiums, for your sake, 
Deep orange for my gown I'll take. 
FIFTH LEAF— 
Dear Madam Earth, I love your brown, 
All trimmed with bronze, please make my 
gown. 
SIXTH LEAF— 
Please make for me, dear old Jack Frost, 


The Straw Stack 


By SARAH GRAMES CLARK 


HORNET (snappily)—Wrong! 

ANN Lou—You tell us your name! 

(Hornet steps nearer; children retreat.) 

HORNET—I won’t hurt you! 

CHILDREN—AIl right. 

HORNET—Now remember this—my name is 
Mr. Paper Maker! 

ARCHIE (pompously)—And my name is Mr. 
Paper User! 

ANN Lou (catching the spirit)—And my 
name is Mrs. Paper User. 

potty (solemnly)—And mine’s Mrs. Paper 
Waster! 

(Children laugh.) 

HORNET (buzzing)—You think I’m only 
fooling. I'll show you. 

(Hornet buzzes to left and stands buzzing 
loudly until 2nd Hornet enters.) 

HORNET (furning)—Boys and girls, my 
brother, the paper maker. 

2ND HORNET ( pleasantly)—How do you do? 

CHILDREN (politely)—How do you do? 

2ND HORNET—Is that your straw stack? 

CHILDREN (shaking heads)—No. 

2ND HORNET—Soon that won’t be a straw 
stack! 

ARCHIE—What will it be? 

2ND HORNET—It will be a roll of wrapping 
paper! 

ANN Lou (laughing)—That straw stack will 
be a roll of wrapping paper! How funny! 

2ND HORNET—Not at all. It’s the truth! 

lsT HORNET—Don’t you ever read books? 

CHILDREN—Oh, yes! 

2ND HORNET—Books are made from rags and 
wood. 

ARCHIE—I’ve heard about that. 

potty—Books are made from paper and ink. 

lsT HORNET—Yes, but the paper is made 
from linen rags and wood. 

ANN Lou—You just said it was made from 
straw! 





A scarlet frock with gold criss-crossed. 
(All exit and return promptly, dressed re. 
spectively in yellow, rose, dark red, orange, 
brown, and scarlet crepe paper dresses.) 


ALL— 
Red or orange, gold or brown, 
Let’s each wear an autumn gown. 


All the winds whisper, 
“We're going away,” 
So now let us frolic 


A week and a day. 


[Note: Characters should wear crepe paper costumes 
underneath dresses in which they first appear, so that they 
may return promptly to stage. | 


2ND HORNET (buzzing slightly) —We said 
wrapping paper was made from straw! 

IsT HORNET—Yes, and book paper is made 
from rags and wood. 

2ND HORNET (importantly)—We hornets 
were the first paper makers. 

IsT HORNET ( pointing)—See our nest? 

(Children nod.) 

2ND HORNET—That’s made of the finest kind 
of paper. 

ARCHIE—How do you do it? 

lsT HORNET—Bite off tiny pieces of wood. 

potty—Real wood off trees? 

lsT HORNET—Yes, we bite it off trees. 

2ND HORNET—Then we chew it and chew it. 

ANN LOu—You must have strong jaws. 

lsT HORNET—We do have! Then, when the 
wood is all chewed up, we spread it into thin, 
thin sheets, layer on layer. 

2ND HORNET—Anid it dries into tough paper. 

ARCHIE—That’s pretty good! 

2ND HORNET—We don’t need any machinery 
for making paper. 

IsT HORNET (scornfull-y)—Men have to have 
big houses full of machinery, to make paper. 

2ND HORNET—We have to have only our 
mouths. 

(Hornets dance together, buzzing happily.) 

ANN Lou—Books aren’t made out of just 
rags and wood and straw. 

lsT HORNET—Oh, yes they are! 

ARCHIE (laughing)—You forgot the ink! 

lst HORNET—No, we didn’t forget the ink! 

poTry—lI suppose ink is made from straw! 

2ND HORNET—No, but ink is made from 
nut-galls or from logwood. 

pottry—tTell us all about it. 

2ND HORNET—Look it up for yourselves. 

lsT HORNET—We don’t use ink, so we aren't 
interested. 

2ND HORNET—Come away now, Brother. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Columbus at the Court of Isabella—‘Brozik 


IS is one of the most famous pic- 
tures of Columbus. It hangs in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
and was painted by Vacslav von Brozik. 
The painting shows Columbus at the 
court of Spain, in the presence of Queen 
Isabella and King Ferdinand. For many 
years he had been trying to interest influ- 
ential people in his plan of reaching the 
East by sailing west. He was not the first 
man to believe that the earth is round, but 
he -was the first who was adventurous 
enough to put it to the test. Believing 
that Japan and the eastern coast of Asia lay 
directly across the Atlantic from Europe. 
not more than three thousand miles away, 
he thought that valuable trade routes 
might be established by any country which 
would supply him with funds to try his 
cherished scheme. However, the various 


rulers to whom he presented it were not 
enthusiastic. They considered him a dream- 
er and scoffed at his project. At last 
Queen Isabella of Spain sent for him, and 
after many vexatious delays arrangements 
were made for the voyage. 

In the picture we see the King, Queen, 
and courtiers gathered together for the 
signing of the contract which made possi- 
ble Columbus’ discovery of the New 
World. It is April, 1492. The King sits 
at a table, pen in hand, while before him 
are the caskets containing Isabella’s jewels, 
which she has pledged for the success of 
the enterprise. The members of the court 
show varying emotions. Some are sympa- 
thetic, some curious; a few seem to be ar- 
guing with one another; others are hostile. 
Columbus stands in the center, his eyes 
glowing with the light of his triumph. 
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impses of Our Fire-Fighters 

















THIS fireman is inspecting a truck motor 
to make sure chat it is in perfect condition. 
When the men return from a fire, they 
cannot rest until they have put the entire 
apparatus in order, since it must be in 
readiness at all times. An old-time fire- 
man coming to this engine house would 
miss his pets, the horses. In most city fire 
departments gasoline motor power has re- 
placed the horse power of former days. 


































































































WITHOUT a mask and oxygen tank, 
such as this man wears, a fireman would 
often, be-unable so, make his way through 
a burning buildiqg. »Sq¢h equjpment pre- 
vents his being overcome. by ‘smeke. 


AN ALARM from a fire box goes to the fire department headquarters. The 


operator shown in the picture is carefully checking a call. He will chen 
send the number of the fire box simultaneously to all the fire stations in the 


district. In a few minutes the fire-fighters will be on their way. 





ON THEIR long, easily adjustable ladders fire- 
men can <litmb to great heights. A fireman will 
sometimes carry as many as four people down a 
: ‘ladder at one time. Unless this fire has had a 
great start, it will soon be out. 





EVERY fire station is kept as tidy as any good housekeeper could wish, and the firemen 
do all the work themselves. They are here seen making the beds in their sleeping quar- 
ters. Notice the pole down which the firemen slide when an alarm is sounded. 


URING the month of Octo- 

ber our attention is regularly 
called to the importance of ob- 
serving fire regulations and safety 
measures. This action is of utmost 
importance, and the observance on 
our part of the regulations will be 


HERE is a fireman’s “stairway,” 


with a big rubber pad at the base 
on which he will land. 




















of great help to the efficient fire- 
fighters of our villages and cities. 
A story in the Primary Grades 
Section, by Florence E. Matthews, 
tells how children can do their 
share to lessen fire hazard. 


PHOTO OF FIRE SCENE BY WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
QIHER PHOTOS BY EWING GALLOWAY 
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In Sunny Italy 


CENES of the Italian countryside 

and of famous places in Italy, the 
native land of Columbus, are of espe- 
cial interest at this season when our 
schools are celebrating the achieve- 
ment of this great navigator and dis- 
coverer. 

Genoa, Columbus’ birthplace, and 
Venice are busy seaports of northern 
Italy, the commercial and manufac- 
turing section of the country. Central 


Italy is agricultural. The rugged 
southern section is less developed. 

The boot-shaped peninsula of Italy 
is one of the easiest spots on the map 
of Europe for children to recognize. 
They enjoy hearing Macaulay’s stir- 
ring poem of Horatius who bravely 
defied the enemies of Rome. A story of 
Italy by Blanche Jennings Thompson 
appears in the Primary Grades Section 
of this issue of the magazine. 
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no, with picturesque Naples at its base, is 
shown above, cmitting steam and smoke. 

Everyone has heard of Venice, the beauti- 
ful city of canals and gondolas. 
is a view of the Grand Canal there. 

The famous Leaning Tower of Pisa, at the 
right, is buile of white marble. 
started in the twelfth century and was not 
finished until nearly two hundred years later. 
It began to tip before it was completed, and 
now leans about sixteen and a half feet. 


PHOTO OF LEANING GOWER. WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
OTHER TWO PHOTOS, EWING GALLOWAY 


BELOW is an Italian peasant, plowing 
a ficld as his ancestors have done for 
many generations. 


ONE of the most outstanding of Italy's many 
interesting spots is Mt. Vesuvius. 


The volca- 
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WILLIAM THOMPSON 























































2 moment to listen to the music. 


A STRIKING contrast to our hurried American life is 
furnished by these Italian peasants, who have stopped for 


KEYSTONE View co, 
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NOTICE the ruts in this paved street of Pompeii, made 
by chariot wheels before Mt. Vesuvius buried the city, 
over eighteen centuries ago. 
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PEASANT women of Italy carry astonishingly great loads. 
as a huge bundle of hay, and is apparently ac- 
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WITHOUT irrigation it would 
be impossible to grow crops in 
the large semiarid regions of the 
western states. In parts of Wash- 
ington and Oregon east of the 
Cascades, and in California east 
of the Sierras, the whole summer 
passes with little or no rainfall. 
This scene shows a place reclaimed 
by irrigation. 


HERBERT PHOTO 


ORCHARDS, like gardens, must 
be cultivated. A farmer with his 
caterpillar tractor is seen here 
disking between his peach trees, 
which promise him a good har- 


vest. PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


EVEN in the semitropical sections of our country there is 


sometimes frost. 


Many fruit growers save their fruit by 


means of smoke ‘stoves, such as those pictured here, in which 


charcoal, petroleum, or other fuel is burned. 
keeps the trees from freezing. 


THESE dates in a grove in southern California are ready 
to be picked. Dates are also grown in Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas. 


KEYSTONE View co 


The smoke 


? ANDO A PROTO 


FRUIT trees must be sprayed to produce perfect 
fruit. Spray is used to destroy both insects and 
fungi. The trees are sprayed about four times dur- 


ing the spring and summer. KEYSTONE View Co. 


SINCE pears are grown in temperate regions, they are 
found in the major part of the United States. Pruning 
gives the trees the shape shown below. KEYSTONE View CO 
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Fruit Farming 


RUIT farming is one of the principal indus- 
tries of the United States. Every kind of 
fruit that can be grown in a temperate climate is 
grown in one or more sections of this country, 
and we have many tropical fruits as well. Much 
of our fruit is destined for home consumption, 
but we export a great deal, both fresh and dried. 
Man has greatly improved the wild fruits from 
which our present stocks sprang. Apples, pears, 
grapes, and most of the other fruits common to 
this country were brought here by the early set- 
tlers. In Europe and Asia they were cultivated 
centuries before America was settled. 


ORANGE trees bear blossoms and fruit simultaneously, 
but the bulk of the crop ripens at one time. Florida and 
California are our orange-growing states. senecrt PHote 
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in the United States 


























THIS grove of lemon trees is in southern Califor- 
nia, where irrigation has made possible the grow- 
ing of fine lemons. The fruit is cut when it is 
just large enough to be slipped through a ring of a 
given diameter. The pickers wear specially con- 
structed canvas bags, from which the fruit can be 


easily emptied. EWING GALLOWAY 


Only local fruits in season could be obtained 
before refrigeration and improved methods of 
handling fruit were employed. To-day, even in 
remote communities, fresh tropical fruits may be 
purchased. In addition to these, the city markets 
sll plums, pears, and so on, early in the season. 
Many of these fruits are furnished by Florida and 
the Pacific Coast; some are imported from South 
America, the West Indies, and Europe. We use 
also many dried fruits, among which are dates 
and figs from California and the Orient. An 
atticle on fruit farming, by F. L. DuMond, will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 














IN THE eastern states apples are packed in baskets or 
for shipment, many of them being exported. 
Winter varieties of apples possess greater keep- 

















IT IS because of these refrigerator 
cars that we are able to buy fresh 
fruits in all seasons. The artificial 
cold in the cars is regulated accord- 


MANY of our pineapples come from Florida planta- 
tions such as the one shown in this picture. From 
Hawaii, the West Indies, and the Bahama Islands we 


receive an additional supply. KEYSTONE ViEW CO. 


THESE oranges are being washed with soft brushes 
in soap and water. After they are rinsed and 
dried, they are graded, wrapped in tissue paper, and 
packed in boxes. Much of this work is done by 
machinery. The oranges must be carefully handled 
to prevent their being bruised or scratched. Dam- 
aged fruit does not keep long and will spoil any 
other fruit which it touches. 


EWING GALLOWAY 
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ABOVE is a vineyard in New York, which is a 
leading fruit-growing state. The pickers must not 
crush a single grape, since a spoiled one would soon 


ruin an entire basket. KEYSTONE View CO 





































































THESE apricots drying in the hot sun will be shipped to 
various parts of the world. In hot regions where fruit 
growers can depend on continuous sunshine, fruit is often 
sundried. The trees in the background are painted at the 
base for protection from insects. 
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. Qualities than any of our other fruits. Apples 
, Also gtown extensively in the Northwest, in Vir- 
Sina, and in the Great Lakes region. KEYSTONE view Co. 


ing to the species of fruit, which 
reaches the markets in perfect condi- 
tion. 
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HE oak tree is famous in song and story. 

Many people can recognize it by a glance 
at its leaves or fruit, even though they may not 
know to what particular species a tree belongs. 
The acorns, which fit so closely into their scaly 
cups, arealways a delight to the children who 
find them when on a walk through the woods. 
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Oak Trees and Acorns 











More than fifty species of oaks are native to 
the United States. They fall into two great 
groups: the white oaks and the black oaks. 
Two common species in each group are repre- 
sented on this page. Oaks are majestic, long- 
lived trees, valued for their strong and durable 
timber. The bark is used for tanning leather. 


Oak trees are discussed in a primary story this 
month, by Lina M. Johns and May Averill. The 
page is illustrated with three photographs, show- 
ing the leaves of the black oak, the red oak, and 
the white oak, which should be used with the 
rotogravure pictures. A field trip might sup. 
plement this study. 


PHOTOS FROM L. W. BROWNEL( 














THE picture below shows a black oak 
tree; the acorns in the picture above are 
black oak acorns. The trees of the black 
oak group, to which the red oak, seen at 
the lower right, also belongs, take two 
years to ripen their acorns, so that half- 
grown ones can be found on the branches 
all winter. The acorn kernels of all the 
black oaks are bitter, and few creatures 
will touch them unless hard pressed by 
hunger. 

The black oak, like others in its group, 
has very dark-colored bark. It is some- 
tines called che yellow oak, because of 
its deep yellow inner bark, which is used 
for tanning, and which furnishes a yel- 


low dye. The yellow color extends to the 


smallest twigs, so that it can be used as 
a means of identifying this species. 
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THE red oak tree, below, has acorns like 
those in the picture shown above. The 
acorns are large, often as much as an inch 
in length. They are set in shallow, sau- 
cerlike cups which curl in closely at the 
top. The kernels are bitter, like all those 
of the black oak group. 

The leaves of the red oak turn deep red 
in the fall, while those of the black oak 
turn brownish ycllow. The leaves of both 
trees have a sharp, spiny point at the tip 
of each lobe. This is characteristic of all 
the trees that belong to the black oak 
group. The leaves of the black oak are 
tough, harsh, and leathery in texture; the 
red oak leaves are thinner and more deli- 
cate. The red oak has coarse-grained, 
heavy timber. It is a tall, stately tree, 











more symmetrical than the black oak. 

















THE white oak and its acorns are seen in the two 














pictures above. This tree has pale gray bark, and 


long, horizontal limbs. 


Its acorns, which grow in 


thin, shallow cups, ripen in a single season. They 


are sweet and edible. 


with no spines at the tips. 


a rich purplish red. 
and close-grained, and 


BELOW are the long, 
nut oak. They are among the largest and sweetest 


The leaves have round lobes, 
In fall they turn 
White oak lumber is tough 
very valuable. 


smooth acorns of the chest- 


of all. The tree is one of the white oak group. 
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Helen Hunt Jackson 1831-1885 Noah Webster 1758-1843 











HARRIS AND EWING 


Theodore Roosevelt 1858-1919 


An October Portrait Gallery 


IS month the.children may be interested 
in starting notebooks of famous people. If 
a group activity is desired, a hall of fame may be 





planned and the chosen names included in a class 
scrapbook. For such activities, the pictures of 
October celebrities shown on this page and the 
biographical sketches about them, which are 
found in the current issue, will furnish interest- 
ing material. Different ways of arranging the 
material may be worked out with the pupils. 
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William Crawford Gorgas 1854- $ Samuel Taylor Coleridge 1772-1834 
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John Dewey 1859- 
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Michael Pupin 1858- ‘ Samuel Francis Smith 1808-1895 
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AT THE left we see the bindweed, or wild 
morning-glory, which is a troublesome weed 
in some regions along our eastern coast. 

The thistle, at the right, is recognized by 
its prickly stems and leaves. It is generally 
considered a weed, but some varicties, because 
of their beauty, are cultivated in flower 
gardens. 




















In Autumn Woods and Fields 


IE plants and flowers of autumn are full 
of beauty and interest to the nature-lover. 
The ripening fruits of plants which bloomed 
earlier in the season, and the vivid or delicate 
blossoms which wait to make their appearance 


















ONE of the loveliest autumn wild flowers is the 
fringed gentian. Its blossoms, which stand stiffly 
erect at the ends of their long stalks, are bright 
blue, delicately fringed around the edges. It 
grows in moist woods and meadows during Sep- 
tember and October, but is becoming rare. 


in the cooler days of fall, have each an individ- 
ual charm. 

A short walk along the country roads or 
through the woods will yield many specimens 
for study. Preservation of the less common 
species should be emphasized. A comparison of 
simple and compound flowers, such as bindweed 
and wild aster, with examples for each child to 































THOROUGHWORT, an herb 


study, would make an interesting lesson. Seed 
dispersal and the classification of useful and in- 
jurious plants may be studied. Fall nature sub- 
jects offer many suggestions, too, for color 
harmony and design. PHOTOS FROM L. W. BROWNELL 














THE cotton grass is common in swamps and bogs. 
The long, silky hairs which surround the seeds # 
the end of each flower stalk give the plant its name 
This white, cottony substance is used for stuffing 
pillows, and it has been spun into thread, though 
lacks the twist of cotton fiber. 

















native to the United States, 
grows in moist soil. It has a 
compound flower and is famil- 
iarly known as boneset. 


CAT-TAILS are common marsh plants. 
Their long brown heads are made of down, 
to which the tiny seeds are attached. 

The wild aster blooms in profusion in the 
United States. It takes its name from the 
Greek word for star, because of its starlike 
blossoms, which range from white to purple. 
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Lantern Slides and Films in the Classroom 


OW shall the teacher who wishes to 
make use of visual material proceed 
if she does not have the services of 
a visual education department in 

hee school? Let us consider the case of a fourth- 
grade teacher in a small city. Her school has 
recently acquired a motion-picture projector 
and a strip-film adaptor for the lantern-slide 
projector already owned by the school. She 
now feels that she would like to make use of 
visual materials to a greater extent, and ac- 
cordingly sets herself the task of finding what 
materials are available. Realizing that the state 
university, the state agricultural college, and 
the state departments of education and health 
can offer materials at a much cheaper rate than 
any commercial agency, she writes to them for 
lists of charts, motion pictures, and lantern 
ides on numerous topics. It happens, however, 
that the unit on which her grade is working is 
not represented on the lists. She accordingly 
writes to the leading firms producing educa- 
tional lantern slides and strip film. 


OBTAINING THE MATERIAL 


She desires to find a few suitable lantern slides 
and one motion picture to use in connection 
with a unit which the class will be working on 
in about four weeks. The selection of the lan- 
tern slides is an easy matter, but that of the 
motion picture is more difficult. She can obtain 
two films, covering approximately the same 
ground. One may be obtained free of charge. 
The other is a recently developed educational 
flm which must be purchased outright. In or- 
det to obtain the free film, she must order it 
everal weeks before the date on which she ex- 
Pects to use it. The difficulty of deciding in ad- 
vance the exact day on which the film will meet 
iclass need, and the fact that the second film 
is superior, make the teacher decide to buy the 

outright. 

Unfortunately, her principal is inclined to 

upon the expenditure of money for the 
of visual materials, because they are 
but once. Her problem, then, is one of 


By H. EMMETT BROWN 


Teacher of Science, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


convincing her principal not only that the 
material will be valuable for future classes, but 
that returns from its use will be so large that 
the cost will be amply justified. Visual ma- 
terials should be purchased outright only as they 
can be made a functioning part of the learning 
process. 


STANDARDS FOR EVALUATING FILMS 


If a lantern slide is clear and brings out in 
good detail what it purports to show, we are 
probably justified in concluding that the ma- 
terial is adequate. No such simple standard is 
available in the case of the motion picture. A 
formulation of the characteristics of a good 
educational motion picture has been made by 
J. J. Weber. The main points are, by per- 
mission of Mr. Weber, given below: 

General Standard: Does the film, in a satis- 
fying and economical manner, effect learning 
that is worth while? 

1. Does the film appeal to the native inter- 
ests of the pupils? 

2. Does the film create a problem in the 
mind of the pupils? Is there a solution to the 
main problem that leads to further mental ac- 
tivity? 

3. Are specific learnings, picture memories, 
insights, appreciations, and so on, effected? 

4. Do the social attitudes developed by the 
picture make it worthy of a place in the school 
curriculum? 

5. Are the photography and arrangement of 
the film good? To this we might add that the 
film should be short—not more than one reel 
as a rule—and if it is a “rent-free” industrial 
film, the firm name should be inconspicuous. 


Ustnc Projection MATERIAL TO BEST 
ADVANTAGE 


One of the greatest handicaps to the use of 
films is the matter of grade placement, i. e., the 
fact that little attempt has been made to adapt 
them to the mental age of children. This diffi- 
culty is felt less keenly with lantern slides. 
However, motion pictures are to a considerable 


extent usable on several grade levels. Hollis’ 
says that pictures are not so easily assigned to 
specific grades as are books. The gradation 
should be done by the teacher handling the pic- 
ture, and the kinds of questions and supple- 
mentary facts which she uses will depend on 
the age and ability of the child. The same pic- 
ture may be used in the fifth grade and in high 
school, but the treatment will be entirely 
different. 

Having secured the desired projection ma- 
terials how shall the teacher use them to the best 
advantage? Lantern slides are particularly 
helpful in the following situations: 

1. In offering general instruction to large 
groups. 

2. In the assignment of a lesson, to stimulate 
interest. 

3. In solving definite problems during the 
preparation of assigned work. 

4. In conveying information during the reci- 
tation period in a socialized recitation. 

§. In recalling important facts during a re- 
view lesson. 

A few general considerations may be helpful. 
The running through of a large number of lan- 
tern slides or strip-film pictures just because 
they happen to deal with the same topic, is 
rarely good practice. As Edwin H. Reeder says: 
“A successful picture lesson is one in which a 
small number of slides is used, and in which the 
children accept the major responsibility for the 
discussion.” 

At a preview of a picture, a film summary 
should be prepared and reference readings for 
teacher and pupil listed. This material should 
be carefully preserved for use with future show- 
ings of the film. 

In projecting lantern slides, free discussion is 
desirable, while with motion pictures, too fre- 
quent stopping for discussion spoils the continu- 
ity of the action. Whenever possible, students 
should be trained to operate the machine, and to 

1A. P, Hollis, Motion Pictures for Instruction (New York: The 
Century Company, 1926). 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Teaching Health through the School Lunch 


Professor and Chairman, Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 
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WHY? 


(SEE OTHER SIDE) 




















Face or an “A” Luncn Carp 


T IS now generally agreed 
that the school has a definite 
responsibility for the health 
and nutrition of its pupils, 

and that this responsibility ex- 
tends to the school lunch. When- 
ever children live too far from 
school to go home at noon, or 
would not receive adequate meals 
if they went home, the school is 
obligated to insure that they are provided with 
a suitable and adequate meal at noontime. 

This should not, however, be regarded as a 
burden, but rather as a rich opportunity for 
effecting health improvement. When children 
eat their noon meal at school it becomes possi- 
ble, first of all, for the school to make certain 
that at least one of the day’s meals is what it 
should be. In addition, an opportunity is af- 
forded for teaching good habits of nutrition 
that may carry over to other meals. Moreover, 
if the work in the lunch room is made a definite 
part of the health education program, almost 
undreamed-of improvement in the nutrition of 
children can be effected. 

Yet few schools have utilized this double op- 
portunity. Many have done their duty to the 
extent of providing a lunch, but the majority 
have done little or nothing on the educational 
side. The result is that the children may be 
choosing as inadequate school lunches as though 
no better ones were available. 

The possibilities of the noon lunch as a health 
measure can best be pointed out by describing a 
project which was carried on last year in Shades 
Cahaba and Irondale Schools of Jefferson 
County, Alabama, and Thomastown School of 
Akron, Ohio. The study was undertaken by 
the National Dairy Council in co-operation with 
the school and health authorities in each locality, 
the writer acting as adviser. 


A HEALTH PROGRAM CENTERED ON THE 
Noon LuncH 


The purpose of this project was to demon- 
strate what could be accomplished in health 
improvement by combining classroom work 
with instruction in the school lunch room. At 
the outset, as complete a check as possible was 
made of the situation by weighing and meas- 
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CHILDREN PLAYING CAFETERIA IN IRONDALE SCHOOL 








To Improve Lunches 
in Your School 
1. Check the lunch of every child in the 


lunch room on one day. 
a) Stand by the checker’s desk and re- 
cord all the foods on each child’s tray, 
whether the entire lunch is bought in the 
cafeteria or part brought from home. 
Check the box lunches the same day. 
b) Tabulate this information and make 
simple graphs, showing what percentage 
of the pupils had one cup or more of 
milk, one serving or more of vegetables, 
one serving or more of fruit, and an “A” 
lunch. 
c) Pupils may make similar graphs to 
display in the schoolroom. As food hab- 
its improve, change the graphs to corre- 
spond to the improvements. 
2. Begin health work in the classroom. 
a) Teach a lesson on the essentials of a 
good lunch and the cost of a good lunch 
in your cafeteria. 
b) Stimulate interest in the school lunch 
with drills and devices. Let the children: 
(1) Make “A” lunch cards to be giv- 
en out at intervals in the lunch room. 
(2) Cut out and color paper food 
models and cut colored pictures of 
foods from magazines. 
(3) Build a play cafeteria and use 
food models for drill in good food 
selection. 
c) Secure home co-operation by explain- 
ing the need for better lunches, and by 
suggesting foods for the box lunch. 
3. Recheck the lunch frequently through- 
out the year and at the end of the school 
year. Record results of each check as sug- 
gested under 15. Compare the new results 
with previous ones and observe the im- 
provements. 
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BECAUSE YOU HAVE 


MILK—', pint, or two foods containing milk, as 
ice cream, milk soup, creamed vegetable, or 
cocoa. 


VEGETABLE—( besides potato), or fruit, or both 


—a full serving. 


OTHER SUBSTANTIAL FOOD—2 servings in 
addition to above, as bread and butter, po. 
tatoes, macaroni, beans, meat, etc. 


DESSERT—if desired, but not essential to a good 
lunch. 


A WARM FOOD—atr least during cold months. 











REVERSE OF AN “A” LUNCH Carp 


uring the children; by dental ex- 
aminations; by a study of the 
children’s diets and their other 
health practices, obtained by care- 
ful questioning of the children; 
and by a survey of the school 
lunch. At the end of the year 
these points were again checked, 
and the progress noted. Only the 
lunch portion of the study is re- 
ported here. It offers a variety of suggestions 
which may be used in other schools. 


CHECKING THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Since the educational program was to center 
largely on the school lunch, a check was made 
of the lunches eaten by every child in the lunch 
room before any instruction was begun. To do 
this, the teacher stood by the checker’s desk, 
and, as the child paused to receive his check, 
recorded on a slip of paper the foods on the 
child’s tray. This was made possible by a pre- 
vious study of the menu and the formulation of 
a system of abbreviations for different foods in 
order to cut down the time required for writing 
(as M, milk; B, bread; B+B, bread and but- 
ter; cab, cabbage; and so on). These slips wert 
tallied for the number meeting a minimum 
standard of adequacy, the number taking milk 
as a beverage, the number having vegetable or 
fruit, the cost, and other significant items. 

This initial checking revealed serious lacks 
in almost every particular. The chief of thee 
were as follows: 

1. When the lunch as a whole was considered, 
the majority fell far short of the minimum 
standard of adequacy. Only 8 per cent of the 
lunches in one school met the minimum 
standard. 

2. The lunches were largely lacking in mil. 
Only 11 per cent of the children in one scho 
had milk as a beverage, and even fewer had # 
food containing it. 

3. The other vitamin-containing foods, v¢s* 
tables and fruits, were also low in quantity. 

4. Many of the children had but five or @ 
cents to spend, and were spending even this 
wisely. One nickel commonly went for can® 
or other sweets. Twice the value could hi 

(Continued on page 74) 
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EGG 
70 Cal 





CHEESE 
100 Cal. 





Let the children mount and color these food models and use them to show “A” 





Food Models 


By LYDIA J. ROBERTS 


Professor and Chairman, Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 


FROM “CARDBOARD FOOD MODELS," BY LYDIA J. ROBERTS 








CABBAGE 
25 Cal. 






MILK 160Cal. 





80 Cal. pete 




















Iti, 


Au 






BREAD 100 Cal. 


lunches. Several “A” lunches can be made from combinations of these foods. 
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Picture Study —“Syndics of the Cloth Guild” 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 
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HE Clothmakers’ Guild of Amsterdam com- 
missioned Rembrandt to paint this picture 
for the hall of their corporation. It was de- 

livered to them in 1661, and hung in the Chamber 
of the Gaugers of Cloth until it was transferred to 
the Rijksmuseum in 1808. The men in the picture 


were the syndics, or officers, of the guild. 


In the painting, we see the five syndics gathered -- 


They do not look as if they were posing forthéir por-: 
traits, but rather as if they had beer interrupted in 
the midst of a discussion. They glance up inquir- *- 
ingly from their books and moneybag. The, servant 
in the background has a more passive and less author- 
itative expression than that of the syndics. Each man 


looks like a very real person, but it is not because of 


STORY OF THE PICTURE 


avoided the danger very skillfully. The line of 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 


the excellent portraits that the picture is considered 
a masterpiece; it is because of the composition and 


vitality of the group as a whole. 


In making the picture, Rembrandt wanted to 
show all the syndics as equally important. 


might have made a monotonous composition, but he 


. heads, instead of being straight, dips and rises. Its 
around a table, apparently verifying their accounts." highest point, the head of the rising figure, is bal- 
%, anced. bythe projection of the wall at the right. The 
figure of the servant helps to hold the center of the 
‘group together. The five syndics wear almost iden- 
tical costumes, of a style familiar to us in pictures of 
the Puritans. The subdued brilliance of the rug on 
the table and the warm tones of the paneling in the 


background give a mellow richness to the painting. 


RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


_} 


This 











HREE dates, 1606, 1607, and 1608, of 

which the first is preferred, are given 

by various authorities as the time of 

Rembrandt’s birth in Leyden. Of the 
six children of Harmen van Rijn, Rembrandt 
was the fifth child. His parents sent him to the 
Latin School, but he was definitely interested in 
an art career, so they wisely allowed him to en- 
Three 
years later he was in Amsterdam under the in- 
struction of Lastman, an obscure painter whose 
one title to fame seems to be this association 
with a famous pupil. Disappointed with this 
man’s artificial style, Rembrandt returned to 
Leyden after a few months, to begin six years 
of independent work and study. 

He returned to Amsterdam about 1630 to 
establish himself for the most notable period of 
his life. He married Saskia van Uylenburgh 
in 1634. She became the subject of many por- 
traits during the eight years of their married 
life. Their first three children did not live be- 
yond infancy, but Titus, born in 1641, sur- 
vived to early manhood. 

Two years after settling in Amsterdam, the 
young artist painted his first corporation 
picture, “The Anatomy Lesson,” for the Guild 
of Surgeons. In it Professor Tulp is presented 
lecturing about the tendons of the arm. This 


ter Jacob van Schwanenburgh’s studio. 


piece of vigorous portrayal brought immediate 
recognition to Rembrandt, and a _ constant 
stream of commissions flowed to his studio. 

In the year 1642, Rembrandt undertook a 
large corporation picture for the Guild of 
Sharpshooters of the Amsterdam National 








QUESTIONS 


What seems to be going on in this 
room? Why do you think so? Do the 
men seem to be formally posed? What 
gestures and expressions make the scene 
real to you? In what direction is each 
man looking? 

How are these syndics of the Cloth 
Guild dressed? Does their costume re- 
mind you of that of any of the early set- 
tlers of America? Why is one of the 
men without a hat? 

Has Rembrandt succeeded in giving 
all of the syndics equal importance in 
the composition? How has he avoided 
a monotonous line of heads across the 
canvas? From what direction does the 
light seem to come? 




















Guard, known as “The Night Watch,” or, more 
correctly, “The Sortie of the Banning Cocg 
Company.” This handling of a large group of 
people in action meant that the artist had to 
struggle with the wishes of each to receive 4 
prominent placing. Those in the background 
naturally protested at paying a share equal to 
those in the foreground, and, if left unsatisfied, 
remained disgruntled with the artist for the 
rest of their lives. The picture, therefore, 
marked the beginning’ of Rembrandt’s decline 
in personal popularity, although it has sinc 
taken its place among his greatest works. 
With his popularity waning, Rembrandt wa 
reduced to using himself as a model for a sefits 
of some of the finest self-portraits ever painted: 
Saskia’s death in 1642 was soon followed by § 
nancial disaster, which culminated in 1655 with 
the sale of his house and art treasures, At this 
time of misfortune the picture of out study 
“Syndics of the Cloth Guild,” was undertaken 
and received some of his greatest efforts. 
Rembrandt found consolation in the com 
panionship of Hendrickje Stoffels, the kindly 
housekeeper who became his second wife, 4 
we may think of him as having a few mo* 
years of happiness, until the death of Titus. A 
year of desolate-sorrowing for his beloved 9 
ended with the artist’s death in 1669. 
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Miniatures —‘Syndics of the Cloth Guild” 


FULL-COLOR MINIATURES of “Syndics of the Cloth Guild,” size 3%, x 4% inches, 
= Will he supplied at 20 cents per dozen, PREPAID; in 
lots of fifty or more dozen, 12 cents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. A list of more than seventy-five 
additional subjects of which Full-Color Miniatures can be supplied will be sent promptly upon request. 
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ELIZABETH BARRY 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


HEN Edith came to the class- 
room door one Monday morn- 
ing, she found that the room 
was deserted. Where was the 
class? She knew that no trip had been planned. 
There were always so many committees ap- 
pointed and details worked out in cennection 


with a class excursion chat it would be impossi- 


ble to overlook such an event. She had left 
home at the usual time. “What was wrong? 
She glanced up at the classroom clock and was 
puzzled to see that the hands on the dial indi- 
cated eight o’clock. Her own watch said nine. 
She hurried down to the information desk to 
make inquiries, noticing the emptiness of the 
halls as she went. She had not observed any- 
thing out of the ordinary on her way up, so 
eager had she been to get to her room before 
nine o’clock. No one was at the information 
desk, but Mr. Bjorkman, the building superin- 
tendent, was in the hall. 

“You're an hour too early, young lady,” said 
Mr. Bjorkman. “I'll wager you forgot to set 
your clock back. Yesterday was the last of our 
daylight saving for this year.” 

Of course, that was just what had happened! 
She had had such a good time exploring the 
countryside Sunday that time did not matter. 
Monday morning was quite different. 

She had a good library book in her desk. 
There would be time to finish it, she decided, 
before the classroom began to hum with busy 
sixth-graders. The story was exciting, but she 
could not keep her mind on it. Standard time 
or daylight-saving time, backward or forward, 
fast or slow, were the thoughts that seemed to 
be dancing all over the pages. 

What was it all about? Who had the right 
to determine the correct time? She wondered 
whether other people got mixed up. What 
about train schedules, factory whistles, food 
deliveries, and the hundreds of human affairs 
that are regulated by clocks? 

When at last the class had assembled, the 
teacher listed on the blackboard the various 
things to be done that morning. Of the new 


questions to which the class had voted to find 
answers, Edith’s question, concerning how our 
time is determined, was taken up first. From 
the. discussion, the following questions were 
asked by the pupils: 

When were our clocks set ahead? 

ba that the “first day of summer? 

Were they set back on the first day of fall? 

When is the first day of summer? Why? 

‘When is the first day of fall? Why? 

‘Who is responsible for setting the clocks for- 
ward and back? 

How do we know when we have the right 
time? 

Many other questions were asked, too, about 
the way people told time long ago, about the 
timepieces they used, and the calendars they 
made. The group of girls and boys decided to 
find out all they could about time-telling in the 
present and then to trace it back into the ages 
as far as they could. This would take a long 
time, but with the group divided into com- 
mittees making reports at regular intervals, 
much could be accomplished. 

Edith’s committee, which was to find out how 
many clocks were in the school and how they 
were operated, found Mr. Bjorkman, who took 
them to the principal’s office on the second 
floor. There he showed them the school’s mas- 
ter clock, and then took them to the battery 
room on the fourth floor, where they found 
that the school clocks were operated by a 
storage battery. They learned that there were 
four circuits for the school, with twelve clocks 
each circuit. Fourteen cells, or about 
twenty-eight volts, are required for their oper- 
ation. If one of the clocks gets out of order, 
all the clocks on that circuit stop. If the mag- 
net of any one clock is weak or not working 
right, the clock can be set from the classroom 
or taken down and repaired. If the master 
clock stops, all the clocks stop. Mr. Bjorkman 
said that each week he checked the master clock 
by Western Union time. 

“Where does Western Union get the time?” 
was the next question before the class. 


on 


In answer to this question, Allen made the 
following report: 

“The Naval Observatory at Washington, 
D.C., sends out the correct time each day at 
noon. 

“If your watch kept such good time that it 
varied only a few seconds in a week, you would 
think that you had a mighty good timepiece, 
wouldn’t you? But it is said that the main 
clock in the Naval Observatory does not vary 
a tenth of a second in years. 

“If anyone tried to tamper with this clock, he 
would have a hard time because it is closed up 
in a glass vault behind double doors. The face 
of this clock has three hands, the hour hand, 
the minute hand, and a pointer which is called 
the second hand. The numbers on the dial do 
not stop at twelve, but go on to twenty-four. 
Midnight is really twenty-four o’clock. 

“The Naval Observatory has many other 
responsibilities besides sending out the correct 
standard time by telegraph. It tests instru- 
ments used by the Navy and it carries on a 
tronomical investigations. It is through their 
observations that they -get the correct time 
for their master clock.” 

From Allen’s report and other reports the 
class learned that the master clock is a staf 
clock; that time is checked and measured by the 
apparent motion of certain fixed stars across the 
sky; and that it is the astronomers, peering 
through telescopes night after night at the sky, 
who really give us the correct time. This i 
formation led to a real interest in the night sky 
and in the celestial timepieces that may be found 
there. 

The next problem to come up for discussion 
by the class was the date of the first day of sum 
mer and also of the first day of autumn. Whea 
the vertical rays of the sun are directly 
overhead at the equator, which is about 
March 21, the spring season begins in 
northern hemisphere. Summer prevails from 
the time the vertical rays are on the Tropic ° 
Cancer, which is about June 21, until they get 

(Continued on page 77) 
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How We Grow Fruit 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


RUIT growing is one of the most im- 
portant phases of agriculture. Because 
of the fact that people everywhere are 

fond of fruit, this industry is develop- 
ing rapidly throughout the entire world. In 
fo other country, however, is fruit raised in 
such quantity or in such variety as in the United 
States. Because of our wide range of climate 
and soil conditions, it is possible to grow to per- 
fection within our borders any fruit found in 
the temperate zone and many which have been 
brought in from the semitropics. Each of our 
forty-eight states produces fruit, but some, be- 
cause of more favorable climate and soil, pro- 
duce considerably more than others. The fruit 
raised in the United States in a year is several 
times more valuable than all the gold and silver 
dug from our mines in the same length of time. 
Therefore it can be seen that fruit growing is a 
very important industry. 

The first fruits were wild ones. They pro- 
tected the seeds of certain plants and also aided 
in the distribution of the seeds. The seeds, each 
containing the germ of a new plant, grew in a 
mass of pulp which we call the fruit. Many 
creatures developed a liking for the pulp, and 
in their effort to get it, loosened the seeds and 
often carried them away, dropping them far 
from the parent plant. Thus, the plants con- 
tributed fruit to the animals, who, in return, 
helped the plants to sow their seed. 

Primitive peoples learned to eat wild fruits, 
but in those days the fruits were small and not 
nearly so attractive as the ones which we have 
on our tables to-day. In time, people learned to 
cultivate plants, and among them were many of 
those bearing fruits. By gradually selecting the 
plants that produced the biggest and best fruits, 
and by planting their seeds, people were able to 
grow cultivated fruits which were far superior 
to the wild ones. 

Many of our cultivated fruits have been 
changed so much that they bear little resem- 
blance to the wild fruits of the same variety. 
For example, what a contrast there is between 
the little wild crab apple and the large, rosy- 
cheeked apples grown in our orchards to-day! 
In some cases, however, the difference is not so 





EWING GALLOway 


A CHERRY ORCHARD IN BLOssoM 


pronounced, as in the case of wild strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, and cherries. 

In the days before the introduction of steam 
transportation, fresh fruit could not be sent 
to far-away markets because it spoiled before it 
arrived there. For that reason, most fruit was 
consumed in the place where it was grown. 
Some few dried fruits, such as prunes and 
raisins, could, on account of their lasting 
qualities, be shipped long distances. 
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CRANBERRIES BEING LOADED INTO TRUCKS 


The growing of fruit became an industry of 
national importance only after the introduction 
of railroads and steamships. Rapid transporta- 
tion did not, however, entirely solve the prob- 
lem of getting the fruit to the market in good 
condition. This was accomplished by cold 
storage, which prolongs the life of fresh fruit 
from a few weeks to several months. 

Although the bulk of our fruit crop to-day is 
eaten fresh, vast quantities are also either dried 
or canned. The result is that we can have prac- 
tically any kind of fruit we wish at almost any 
season of the year. 

The growing of a good crop of fruit to the 
point where it is ready to be harvested is ac- 
companied by a number of problems, namely, 
unseasonal frosts, insect pests, and drought. Of 
these dangers, to which most fruit crops are 
subjected, frost is the worst. Practically no 
fruit-growing region in the United States is 
free from it. Frequently, a few unusually warm 
days early in the season will cause leaves and 
flowers to emerge from their protecting bud 
scales, only to be killed by a severe frost. 

Fruit farmers have devised a number of meth- 
ods by which they seek to overcome this con- 
dition. The most common of these is to build 
a series of small fires throughout the orchard in 


Our Rotogravure Picture Section, Plates IV and 
V, shows various phases of fruit farming. 


an attempt to keep the surrounding air above 
the freezing point. Fires are made in small 
stoves, with coal, charcoal, wood, or oil. This 
method works well if the grower has enough 
warning to enable him to get his fires going be- 
fore the fruit is injured. A method practiced 
in the states bordering the Gulf of Mexico is to 
erect canvas sheds over the orchards to protect 
the crop from the frost. 

An excellent method used in some states 
where the orchards are irrigated is to flood the 
fields when frost threatens. Water, which does 
not change its temperature so quickly as air, 
gives off a considerable amount of heat, thus 
saving the crop. 

Because water gives off its accumulated heat 
slowly, it has a very important bearing on the 
location of fruit farms. It is interesting to note 
that some of the principal fruit-growing areas 
in the United States are near large bodies of 
water. For example: on the borders of Lake 
Michigan orchards of apples, pears, peaches, and 
cherries, and vineyards and fields of small fruit 
dot the landscape; the peach-growing section 
of New York state is just south of Lake On- 
tario; the peach belt of Delaware is near Chesa- 
peake Bay; Florida’s acres of grapefruit and 
orange groves and fields of pineapples are not 
far from the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Large bodies of water exert a moderating in- 
fluence on weather conditions. They make 
near-by land temperatures milder during the 
winter. In summer, when the land tends to be- 
come hot and dry, the winds that blow from 
large bodies of water keep it cooler and more 
moist. 

The damage done by insects to the twigs and 
buds of fruit-bearing plants, to the leaves, and 
to the fruit itself, is controlled as much as 
possible by the use of sprays of various kinds. 
Fruit farmers are continually warring on insects 
which would either injure the fruit, making it 
of poor quality, or spoil it altogether. 

Many of the finest fruit-raising regions in 
the covntry are situated in sections where rain- 
fall is scarce. In these regions irrigation is 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Motor Activities in a Science Course 


Teacher of Science, University Elemen!a: 


NE 


ask in evaluating an intermediate- 


of the important questions to 


grade science course is, “For what 
activities does it provide?” A well- 
rounded course provides opportunities for many 
different types of activities. Important among 
them are experimentation, observation of mate- 
rials and phenomena (including the observing 
of some materials through a microscope), field 
trips, construction of toys and simple pieces of 
apparatus, making blue prints, drawing, writ- 
ing, reading, playing games, caring for plants 
and animals, modeling in clay, giving assembly 
exercises, and class discussion. Obviously many 
of these activities are motor activities. 

The accompanying illustration shows typical 
products of some motor activities. They were 
made by children of the intermediate grades of 
the University Elementary School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The exhibit includes (1) a 
model of the solar system, (2) models of pre- 
historic animals, (3) balancing toys, (4) a lem- 
onade straw, two siphons, and a pipette, all 
made of glass tubing, (5) a telegraph set, (6) 
an electric questioner, (7) a movable derrick 
with an electromagnet and a switch, (8) a bur- 
glar alarm, (9) models of growing yeast plants, 
(10) magnetic boats, and (11) a compass. Of 
course, this exhibit does not show all the possi- 
bilities for modeling and construction work as 
activities in a science course. It merely indi- 
cates some of the types of toys and models 
which may be made. 


MobDELING 


The model of the solar system was made by 
thnembers of the sixth grade in connection with 
the unit, “The Place of the Earth in the Uni- 
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MoDELs, 


By BERTHA M. PARKER 


verse.” Making such a model helps greatly in 
giving an idea of the relative sizes of the planets 
and of their relative distances from the sun. 
The planets, moons, and planetoids were made 
of prepared clay. The scale chosen in class dis- 
cussion was one-fourth inch for eight thousand 
miles. The earth was therefore made one-fourth 
inch in diameter. The children figured from the 
tables in their reference books how large each of 
the other planets should be made. If the earth 
was to be one-fourth inch in diameter, the sun 
must be about twenty-seven inches in diameter. 
Since it would be impractical to make a clay 
model of this size, cardboard was used for the 
sun model, 

The models were suspended from the sup- 
porting rod above the table by means of wires. 
Of course the scale used in showing relative sizes 
could not be used to show relative distances 
Neptune was placed as far away 
from the sun as the support permitted (ten 
feet), and the placing of the other planets was 
figured from the reference tables. Tiny balls of 
prepared clay to represent the moons were fas- 
tened to the ends of short pieces of No. 32 bare 
copper wire, which is very fine, and the other 
ends of the wires were pushed into the planet 
models. The planetoids were made in the same 
way as the moons. Saturn’s rings were made of 
cardboard covered with prepared clay. Playing 
games with the model of the solar system after 
it had been completed familiarized the children 
with the names of the planets and with the 


from the sun. 


order of their orbits. 

The models of prehistoric animals were made 
by fourth-grade children as a part of the unit, 
“Rocks as Records of the Earth’s History.” 
Making such models constituted an optional ex- 


Toys, AND Biue Prints MADE By 


y School, University of Chicago 


ercise which the faster workers in the group 
were allowed to undertake in the free time they 
had after completing the required work of the 
unit. Making these models was preceded by 
reading stories about prehistoric animals, exam- 
ining pictures, and going to the museum to see 
fossils of them. 

The models of growing yeast plants were 
made by fourth-grade children during the study 
of bacteria, yeasts, and molds. Children are 
likely to get the impression that yeast plants are 
very thin and flat. The models served as a 
means of checking the impression the children 
had obtained of the shape of the yeast plant 
from examining budding plants under a high- 
power microscope and from looking at pictures 
of them. 

CONSTRUCTION WorK 

Two gravity balancing toys are shown in the 
photograph. In one toy, the figure is standing 
on its head on the support; in the other, the fig- 
ure is upright. The toys were made by mem- 
bers of the fourth grade during the study of 
gravity. A balancing toy of this kind is easy to 
make. The materials required are a large wire 
hairpin, an eight-inch piece of No. 18 bare cop- 
per wire, two inch-square pieces of sheet lead, 
and some cardboard from which to cut the front 
and back of the toy. Holes are punched in the 
pieces of lead, and they are fastened on the ends 
of the copper wire. The middle of the wire is 
then wound around the curved end of the hair- 
pin. With fine wire, two cardboard figures, 
cut and colored to represent the front and the 
back of a little Dutch boy, are fastened to the 
hairpin, one on each side. The hairpin keeps 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Joy and Buddy Have a Halloween Party 


By NORMA V. SCHEIDEMANN 
Teacher of Child Psychology, University College, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


T WAS Halloween. Bobby and his mother 
and father and Aunt Betty, Ida Jane and 
her mother and father, and Robert and 
his mother and father were visiting at the 

home of Joy and Buddy Brown. Joy called all 
the children into the kitchen. “It’s Halloween,” 
she said, “so we must do something to frighten 
the grown-ups.” 

The children racked their brains, but they 
could not think of a single thing that would 
really scare their mothers and fathers. At last 
Bobby said, “I know what we can do. ‘ We can 
ask Aunt Betty to come and think of some- 
thing.” 

The children sent Bobby to get Aunt Betty, 
because they knew that she could always think 
of nice things for children to do. When Aunt 
Betty came, she said, “Let me see; you really 
want to frighten the grown-ups?” 

“Yes,” the children whispered. Aunt Betty 
thought for a moment and then said, “Joy, will 
you please bring me an orange, a pen, and a 
sheet of writing paper?” 

“And some ink?” asked Joy. 

“No ink,” said Aunt Betty mysteriously. 

When Aunt Betty had the things she had 
called for, the children watched her put some 
orange juice into a glass. Then she sat down 
at the table, took the pen, dipped it into the 
orange juice, and began to write, just as if she 
had dipped her pen into some ink. 

“You can’t see the writing, Aunt Betty,” said 
Bobby. Aunt Betty only smiled and kept right 
on writing, at times dipping her pen into the 
orange juice. Although the children were 
standing close by and watching carefully, they 
could not see a word that she was writing. 

“There!” she finally said. “Now, Joy, we 
must have a candle.” 

Joy knew where there was a candle and 
brought it to her. 














“Ida Jane will take this letter to Buddy’s 
Daddy,” explained Aunt Betty. “The rest of 
you can run into the front room and watch the 
fun while he tries to read the letter. When he 
has read it, all come back to the kitchen.” 

The children hurried into the front room. In 
ashort time the kitchen door opened very slow- 
ly, and Ida Jane came in, carrying a plate on 


Illustrations 
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which there were a candle, a match, and the 
letter that Aunt Betty had written. No one 
said a word. Slowly Ida Jane walked straight 
to Mr. Brown and handed the plate to him. 

“Hold over the flame, but do not burn!” she 
said in a strange, ghostlike voice. 

“Well, what’s this?” asked Mr. 
“What am I to do with this?” 

“Hold over the flame, but do not burn!” Ida 
Jane said again, in the same voice. The children 
held on to each other because they were a bit 
frightened themselves. 

“Hold over the flame, but do not burn!” re- 
peated Mr. Brown. He took the plate and 
picked up the letter that Aunt Betty had writ- 
ten. “Why, there is nothing written on this 
paper!” he exclaimed. Again Ida Jane gave 
that strange, ghostlike command, “Hold over 
the flame, but do not burn!” 

Then Aunt Betty turned off the lights, 

“Anyway, there are a candle and a match 
here,” said Mr. His voice sounded 
strange in the darkness. He struck the match, 
lit the candle, and stood it on the plate. 

“Hold over the flame, but do not burn!” the 
ghostlike voice repeated once more. 

“I’m getting scared,” said Mr. Brown. “Well, 
let me see. Suppose I try to hold the paper 
over the flame without burning it.” He held 
the letter close to the flame—just as close as he 
could without burning the paper. 

Then the strangest thing happened right be- 
fore everybody’s eyes. Brown letters began to 
form on the paper. To the grown-ups it was a 
very great mystery. The orange juice was being 
burned by the flame, but they did not know 
anything about that, so they thought that some 
ghost was writing on the paper. Back and 
forth Mr. Brown moved the paper over the 
flame, until all the letters were nice and brown 
so that he could read them. Here is the mes- 
sage that he received from the ghosts, just as it 
was written on the paper: “Grown-ups! To- 
night at eight o’clock- sharp, the*'Ghosts will 
come to see you. Signed: The Master Ghost.” 


Brown. 


Brown. 


Everybody looked over Mr. Brown’s shouider 


and read the letter. It gave thetn ali a rathér 
creepy feeling, and no one said a word. Just at 


that moment Ida Jane blew cur the candle and, 


skipped to the kitchen. The children folfowed 
her very quietly and Aunt Betty turned on the 
lights. 


“Well, that was strange,” said Mr. Brown, 
rubbing his eyes. “Was that a dream or was it 
real?” 

“Tt was real, all right,” said Robert’s mother. 
“See—you still have the letter in your hand.” 

“I didn’t believe in ghosts, but this certainly 
looks as though they were real,” said Ida Jane’s 
mother. “At eight o’clock sharp! Do you 
really think that they will come?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Brown. “Ghosts never miss a 
promised visit on Halloween night.” 

The children in the kitchen heard the grown- 
ups talking about the ghosts, and knew that 
their party was a great success. 

“Now,” said Aunt Betty, “we shall have to 
get the ghosts ready so that they can visit the 
grown-ups at eight o'clock sharp. Joy, will 
you bring five large paper bags, and Buddy and 
Bobby, will you get all the children’s coats?” 

Aunt Betty took the paper bags and cut 
holes in each bag for eyes, but none for a nose 
or a mouth, “It makes them look more like 
ghost faces,” she explained. Now we shall just 
have time to dress by eight o’clock. First, each 
child is to put his coat on backward.” 

How funny the children Jooked with their 
coats buttoned in the back! “I can’t tell 
whether I’m coming or going,” said Bobby. 
They tried to walk backward to see whether it 
would look as though they were walking for- 
ward, and had a great deal of fun tumbling 
about the kitchen. Then Aunt Betty put a 
paper bag over each child’s head, pulling it 
down so that he could look through the holes 
easily. 

The children waited at the kitchen door un- 
til the clock struck eight. Then they opened it 
very slowly and marched into the living room, 
right in front of the grown-ups. How the 
grown-ups did shriek with laughter! The chil- 
dren marched around in a circle, nodding their 
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heads, but saying not a word. Soon they went 
back into the kitchen; took off the paper bags 
‘and their coats, and walked into the front roont 
again, as:though nothing had happened. 
“ “Did you see the ghosts?” Mr. Brown in- 
quired. 

“What ghosts?” asked the children inno- 
cently. 
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October Comes across the Hill 


By CHARLES E. BOYD 
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Color Problems in Frieze-Making 


OW can we teach art principles, and 
yet relate art to other school sub- 
jects?” teachers ask. This object 
can be achieved through a proper 

association of art with geography, history, 
music, or literature. Thus the understanding 
of color, design, and technique will be strength- 
ened, and a love of art developed. 

The children in one fifth grade were study- 
ing about Egypt. They took a real interest in 
the Egyptians, their life, their arts, their indus- 
tries. ‘They wanted to know what made the 
Egyptians the foremost ancient people. To 
these children, Egypt was not of the past, but 
of the present. Art lessons had an important 
part in giving reality to the subject and in help- 
ing the children to understand the country bet- 
ter. The questions which arose concerning the 
color, design, and materials used by ancient 
Egyptian artists were answered in connection 
with the making of friezes, pottery, mummy 
cases, and tile designs. 

Color had a great fascination for these fifth- 
graders. “What colors did the Egyptians use?” 
they asked. After reading a number of books 
about the subject, writing to museums, and con- 
sulting a local architect who had studied in 
Egypt and had many ancient relics, the children 
found that the predominating colors used were 
the primary colors, blue, red, and yellow, with 
some green, brown, and black, and that the 
Egyptians used a powder pigment paint with a 
dull surface, somewhat like our show-card or 
wall paints. 

It was decided that the class should make sev- 
eral friezes for the classroom depicting phases 
of Egyptian life. Through the carrying out of 
this plan, the children received a valuable lesson 
in color. They saw that in Egyptian art, color 
was used to give richness and beauty to the 
work. ‘The background was light, with the 
black and the various tones of rich blue, green, 
ted, brown, and yellow carefully placed so as to 
bring about a rhythm of color, in spirit with 
the perfect rhythm of the grouping of figures. 
The children caught the rhythmic quality in 
Egyptian painting, and, with much pleasure, 
gave ready expression to it in their own work. 

The frieze was painted on brown wrapping 
paper 18 inches wide and from 
\§ to 18 feet long. Alabaster 
paint was used for the back- 
ground. (Crayons may be used 
instead of paints. They make 
an equally colorful frieze, and 
are often more practical.) 

In the art lessons which these 
children had had in the first 
four grades, they had been 
taught to realize that there are 
bright and dull colors, warm 
and cold colors, light and dark 
colors. They had made pic- 
tures showing the different sea- 
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By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


sons and the different times of day to illustrate 
these color qualities. They had associated hap- 
piness with warm, light colors, and unhappiness 
with dull, cold colors. 

In the fifth grades the children had reached 
the stage where a more formal understanding of 
color was necessary. The principles and ele- 
ments which they learned through their frieze- 
making problem are exactly the same that any 
fifth-grade group would be interested in and 
be expected to know about. Therefore I will be 
general in my discussion of color, but will use 
specific points for illustration. 

If it were not for color, this would be a gray 
world. Of the three elements of the visual arts 
—line, mass, and color—color is of universal 
importance, since we are so constituted that our 
emotional nature is dependent on it. 

Young children respond naturally to color. 
Often they have a feeling for color and an ap- 
preciation of it far truer than that of most 
adults. Children should have every opportunity 
to develop this appreciation, so that as they 
grow from the symbolic into the realistic stage 
of expression, their intuitive sense of color will 
be reinforced by an understanding of the how 
and why of the subject. Those children whose 
color sense is not so true should be guided. They 
should be given every opportunity to play with 
color, so that their ability to see and know it 
will be developed. 

The small child recognizes the primary colors 
and their intermediates—orange, green, and 
purple. He thinks of them as color, making no 
distinction between the two groups. Next he 
feels the difference between the light and dark 
colors. He finds from working with his paints 
or crayons that there are many colors which can 
be made by mixing any two colors together. 
Soon he becomes sensitive to the fact that colors 
have the quality of being bright or dull, warm 
or cold. When he has reached the fifth grade, 
the time has come to present the work in a more 
formal manner. 

There are various theories about teaching 
color. We need theory just as a craftsman 
needs his tools, to serve in the expression of an 
idea. Regardless of which theory is selected, 
however, the thing of greatest importance is that 
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Two Ecyptian Friezes Made sy Firrn-Grape Purits 


everyone should know how to enjoy and use 
color. This is active, creative, real. When we 
teach from the point of view of theory alone, 
we often get in children’s work a negative, qual- 
ity, which has but little relation to color. 

Finding where color comes from and how it 
works is a source of never-ending delight. To 
know color in its fullness, we must realize that 
it possesses three characteristics, or elements, 
spoken of as hue, the quality of a color; value, 
the quantity of light which a color contains; 
and intensity, the brightness or dullness of a 
color. 

To be able to use color, we must see and feel 
it. This means keeping our eyes open to the 
softer, more closely related color combinations 
as well as to the obvious, dominant ones. One 
grade made a trip to the woods and collected all 
the stones, pebbles, leaves, grasses, and flowers 
which interested them because of unusual color- 
ing. Another grade brought to class all the 
pictures that they could find in which the artist 
had used color in a fine way. They were learn- 
ing to see with discriminating eyes. 

Children enjoy making value scales and seeing 
how many colors can be made from mixing to- 
gether neighboring colors. They ask, “How can 
I tell what colors to use when I want to make 
my orange dull or less bright?” or “How can 
I make brown?” To do this requires an under- 
standing of the colors that are opposite to each 
other on the color wheel. If any color is to be 
made less bright, or gray, it must pass through 
the center of the wheel to the color opposite to 
it, called the complement. If they are put side 
by side, each makes the other seem brighter, but 
if mixed together, they gray or neutralize each 
other, thus losing their brilliancy. 

Complementary colors are not only opposite 
in intensity, but a warm color always has a cold 
color for its partner. Thus the warmest color, 
orange, has as its complement the coldest, blue. 
Change of intensity will often make an other- 
wise unpleasant color scheme harmonious. 

The mixing of complementary colors results 
in many new shades. The child has it in his 
power to create a color for his particular need 
even though he is limited to three jars of paints 
—blue, red, and yellow. One class found pleas- 
ure in keeping their bottles of 
paint water, after an unusual 
color had been made in washing 
out their brushes. These bot- 
tles, placed in a window and ar- 
ranged in a pattern of light and 
dark, afforded much valuable 
pleasure. 

In making their frieze, the 
children saw the importance of 
dark and light in color design. 
A dark dull color and a light 
dull color brought out beauty of 
form and created interest which 

(Continued on page 79) 








Famous Men and Women of October 


By 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD GoRGAS 
October 3 


One of the greatest obstacles to be overcome 
in the building of the Panama Canal was the 
deadly disease of yellow fever. It had been 
very difficult to prove that a certain mosquito 
was responsible for the spread of the disease, 
and still more difficult to get rid of the mos- 
quito. To William Crawford Gorgas goes the 
honor of exterminating it by his campaign for 
cleanliness. He was the leader in establishing 
such healthful conditions at Panama that the 
Canal could be built with the minimum loss of 
life through disease. Gorgas was born near 
Mobile, Alabama, in the year 1854. 
doctor he rose to be surgeon-general of the 
United States Army. 
to him for his remarkable work in sanitation. 


From army 


Many honors have come 


MICHAEL PuPIN 
October 4 


Fifty-six years ago, a sixteen-year-old immi- 
grant boy landed in New York City with a cap- 
ital of only five cents in his pocket and a great 
desire for knowledge. The boy was Michael 
Pupin, who was born of Serbian ancestry in 
Idvor, southern Hungary, in 1858. Pupin 
worked his way first to American citizenship, 
then to college degrees, both in this country 
and abroad, and to a professorship at Columbia 
. University. He has finally become a noted 
physicist and an inventor in the field of electric- 
ity. In his youth, when he was a peasant boy 
watching the oxen grazing by the light of the 
stars, Pupin had meditated much on the nature 
of light and sound. The 
which he made later was along these lines. This 
led to his several inventions, one of the most 
valuable of which resulted in the perfecting of 
long-distance telephone transmission. 


scientific research 


NoanuH WEBSTER 
October 16 


Girls and boys in search of the meaning of an 
unfamiliar word have to thank Noah Webster, 
who, after spending ten years in the study of 
grammar and words, published his American 
Dictionary of the English Language. This dic- 
tionary contained a great many more words and 
definitions than any English dictionary ever be- 
fore published. It appeared in 1828—over one 
hundred years ago. Noah Webster was born in 
Hartford, Connecticut, in 1758. He was edu- 
cated at Yale College, after which he taught 
school, and then practiced law. While he was 
working on his dictionary, which he began in 
1807, he made his home in Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, where he helped to found Amherst 
College. He wrote several books, among them 
his Spelling Book, which was used by thousands 
of school children. He also served in the legis- 
latures of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
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Decoration by MABEL BETSY HILL 


HeL_en Hunt Jackson 
October 18 


In Ramona, a story of the wrongs of the 
American Indians, Helen Hunt Jackson at- 
tempted to do for the Indian what Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin had done for the negro slave not long 
before. She had been so eager to help the In- 
dians that the United States Government ap- 
pointed her special examiner into the condition 
of the Mission Indians of California. After her 
research she wrote Ramona. She had written an 
earlier novel on the same theme. Mrs. Jackson 
also wrote books for children, and a number of 
poems. Her poems, which were at first pub- 
lished under the initials “H. H.,” won her many 
friends. She was born at Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, in 1831. 


JouHn Dewey 
October 20 


We often think of philosophers as living in 
solitude, but John Dewey, America’s most dis- 
tinguished present-day philosopher, has spent 
his working years surrounded by young univer- 
sity students. Professor Dewey was born at 
Burlington, Vermont, in 1859. He has been 
professor of philosophy at the universities of 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Chicago, and, for the 
last twenty-six years, at Columbia University. 
His greatest interest has been in the working 
He has 


written a number of excellent books on educa- 


out of improved methods in education. 


tion and philosophy, and was one of those who 
helped to launch the Progressive Education 
He is hailed as the foremost au- 
thority on education in America, and recognized 
as a philosopher of international reputation. 


movement. 


Portraits of these men and women are shown * 
the Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate VII. 





REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


October 1939 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
October 21 


One of the schoolmates of Charles Lamb was 
an imaginative, book-loving boy, who was to 
become a great poet, philosopher, and critic, and 
to be judged one of the most original thinkers 
of his day. He was Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
born at Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, England, 
in 1772. Young Coleridge received his educa- 
tion at Cambridge, and later went to Germany 
to study. When he returned home, he pub- 
lished a translation of one of the poems of the 
German poet Schiller. Although he is wall 
known for his writings on philosophy, religion, 
and other subjects, it is as a poet that Coleridge 
is best known to us. Two of his friends were 
Wordsworth and Southey, and the three men 
together are often called the “Lake Poets,” be- 
cause of their companionship in the Lake Dis- 
trict. Coleridge’s fame rests chiefly on three 
poems: “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” 
“Christabel,” and “Kubla Khan,” which has 
been called “the first poem in the language.” 


SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH 
October 21 


One day a young Harvard graduate was 
asked by a friend to select from a book of tunes 
one which would be suitable for school children. 
One melody seemed to him to have so patriotic 
an air that he wrote a hymn to it. He gave the 
words to his friend, and promptly forgot all 
about the incident. Later, it was very much: 
surprise to him to hear his “America,” now our 
familiar patriotic hymn, sung by some school 
children at a meeting at Park Street Church in 
Boston, on the Fourth of July, 1832. The 
young man was Samuel Francis Smith, born in 
Boston in the year 1808. He was a minister, 4 
language professor in Waterville (now Colby) 
College, in Maine, an editor, and an author. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
October 27 


In 1858, in a fine mansion still standing 
New York City, a boy was born who was to be 
known the world over. He was Theodor 
Roosevelt, a fighter all his life, his first fight 
being for his own health. As president of th 
police board of New York City, and later # 
governor of New York State, he fought fo 
many reform measures which he believed shoulé 
be made. During the Spanish-American Wa 
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he organized his famous company of Roug! 
Riders. Roosevelt became assistant secretary “ 
the Navy, vice-president of the United Stats 
and, after the assassination of McKinley, pre 
dent, in 1901. He was elected president for! 
second term in 1904. Throughout a I 
crowded with the activities of political leade 
sportsman, traveler, and author, Theodor 
Roosevelt kept the heart of a boy. 
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The Study of Riley’s Poetry 


By 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


T IS probable that nine out of ten people 
know James Whitcomb Riley only as 
someone who wrote pieces to speak. The 
teacher who intends to present to her pu- 

pils this genial poet of the American country- 
side should adjust her teaching procedure to the 
changing conditions of American life. She 
must realize that the world of Riley’s poetry no 
longer exists, and that its dialect is almost 
meaningless to most of her pupils. 

As a rule, the facts of a poet’s life are unin- 
teresting to children. If, however, as in the 
case of Riley, the poet is a fascinating, whim- 
sical personality, with a background of enter- 
taining adventure, then such material should be 
used to enrich the lessons and lead to extensive 
reading activities. 

The poetry of James Whitcomb Riley por- 
trays a cross section of country life in the Mid- 
dle West more than fifty years ago. Through 
the study of his poetry, the teacher can, to a 
limited extent, reconstruct a picture of the cus- 
toms, food, dress, and language of that period. 
Children should not be permitted to suppose, 
however, that all people talked such dialect. 
Riley’s treatment of dialect is much overdone, 
even for its native environment. 

A note of warning should also be sounded 
about the memorization of dialect poems. In 
sections where the children come from homes in 
which good English is habitually spoken, little 
harm is likely to result. In communities where 
this is not the case, it is unwise to permit such 
memorization. The children’s repetition of 
wrong speech forms counteracts the effect of 
hours spent in drill on correct forms. 

There are various levels of accomplishment 
possible in the teaching of poetry, the first being 
mere acquaintance. In the case of Riley, an ac- 
quaintance with his poetry through hearing it 
tead seems far enough to carry a child. Riley 
was a prolific writer, with no high level of ac- 
complishment. His fame rests on a few poems, 
especially “Little Orphant Annie,” “The Rag- 
gedy Man,” “Our Hired Girl,” and “At Auntie’s 
House.” In addition to these may be mentioned 
“Out to Old Aunt Mary’s,” “When the Frost Is 
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on the Punkin,” “Knee-Deep in June,” “The 
Funniest Thing in the World,” “Granny,” and 
“A Boy’s Mother.” 

A number of his other poems are worthy of 
attention, particularly for their homely philoso- 
phy and their pictures of country life. In this 
group may be placed “Wet-Weather Talk,” 
“The First Bluebird,” “When the Green Gits 
Back in the Trees,” and “The Boy Lives on Our 
Farm.” 

The best general approach to any poet’s work 
is to spend a period in reading as many poems 
as the time will permit, offering little comment 
or explanation, except such as may give a set- 
ting for a particular poem, or add interest to it. 
Children should be encouraged to note poems 
which they would like to have re-read, any 
special fragments they would like to memorize, 
unusual words, and so forth. 

In connection with the study of the poems, 
the children should be told that the word “dia- 
lect” means the variations of a national language 
current in a particular part of a country, and 
that it usually consists of mispronunciation of 
standard speech, which is indicated in writing 
by misspelling. An outgrowth of this explana- 
tion might be a comparison of the Riley dialect 
with the negro dialect of Joel Chandler Harris, 
the Italian dialect of T. A. Daly, and others. 

It is well to have on the reading table a story 
of the life of Riley and several volumes of his 
poetry, such as Afterwhiles, Neighborly Poems, 
Child-Rhymes, Poems Here at Home, and When 
the Heart Beats Young, the last being prob- 
ably the best for the introductory reading peri- 
od mentioned above. Tell about the period in 
which he lived, about his boyhood home in 
Greenfield, Indiana, where he acquired his love 
of the outdoors, lying on his back in the tall 
grass, “knee-deep in June,” and swimming in 


the “old swimming hole.” There he knew the 
“Raggedy Man,” and ate the “Hired Girl’s” 
peerless doughnuts. Tell how he ran away from 
home and from the study of law, and supported 
himself by painting signs. Read about some of 
his practical jokes and absurd adventures. Then 
put the book back on the table so that the chil- 
dren will go there later to find out more about 
him. 

One of the choices for further study is likely 
to be “Little Orphant Annie.” A brief intro- 
duction should present Annie as a little girl, 
probably from an orphan asylum, where she 
has learned to take care of herself. Not much 
older in years than the children into whose home 
she has been taken, she has much more self- 
reliance and worldly wisdom than they, and 
has a whole treasure-trove of folklore and fairy 
tales at her command. 

If the class has evinced an interest in dialect, 
some equivalents may be listed on the black- 
board, as: orphant—orphan, gobble-uns—gob- 
lins, heerd—heard, kivers—covers, chimbly flue 
—chimney flue, thist—just, ist—just, allus—al- 
ways, onc’t—once, squenched—quenched, he’p 
—help. This search for dialect equivalents 
should not be imposed as a task, but suggested 
as a diversion. Some children may be sufficiently 
interested to make a little study of the poems 
from this point of view. Making a Riley dic- 
tionary would be a profitable and amusing proj- 
ect. 

Two other favorites are “The Raggedy Man,” 
and “Our Hired Girl.” These should be intro- 
duced together, and the terms explained. The 
current equivalents, gardener and maid, hardly 
convey the actual scope of the tasks performed 
by an old-fashioned hired man and hired girl. 

Comprehension difficulties in these two poems 
include: crook-scythe, Social, 
parchin’ corn, and wite (right). Oral or writ- 
ten descriptions of the Hired Girl and the Rag- 
gedy Man may be assigned as activities. 

Since the poem “When the Frost Is on the 
Punkin” is seasonable, it may be well to consider 
it briefly. This poem presents more difficulty 

(Continued on page 73) 
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A Columbus 


CHARACTERS 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
piEGO—His son 
poLorEs—The innkeeper’s daughter 
RODERIGO—The innkeeper 
PEDRO—A countryman 
ROBERTO—Another countryman 
COURIER 


Time—1492. Early evening. 


Scene—Interior of country inn, two leagues 
from Santa Fé, Spain. As the curtain rises we 
There is a fire- 
place, center rear. To the left is a rude settle, 
or large chair. A long table with benches is 
placed diagonally right, rear. A similar -table 
and bench in center, front. Door, right, leads 
to another room. Door, left, leads to out-of- 
doors. There are earthenware bowls and 
wooden spoons upon tables. 


see the interior of a small inn. 


A middle-aged man sits upon settle. A young 
lad in his early teens stands looking at fire, with 
back to audience. The man and boy wear 
travel-stained, shabby garments of the late 
fifteenth century. A long cape is draped about 
the man. A bulky bag rests upon the floor at 
his feet. At table, rear, sits Dolores in Spanish 
peasant costume, busy polishing pewter mugs. 
She is about twelve years of age. 


DIEGO (furning from fire)—Father, how 
much farther must we travel? 

coLuMBus—The country of France is hun- 
dreds of leagues to the north, my son. 

piEGoO—Are you not weary of travel, my 
father? 

coLuMBus—Aye, lad, I am weary at times, 
and also discouraged. 

pieco—But, my father, why must we go on? 
Can we not remain in Spain? 

COLUMBUS—Nay, my lad, to-morrow we 
- must journey north to the country of France. 
There, with God’s help, we shall obtain ships 
and sailors for the glorious adventure. 

pieco—But, Father, you are so tired. 
should stay here and rest. 

cCOLUMBUS—My son, it is true that fatigue 
has overcome me. I shall rest now for a space. 
Go and talk to the little maid. 

(Diego wraps the cape about his father and 
tries to help him to a comfortable position. He 
then goes over to Dolores, places one knee upon 
the bench, and leans against table as he talks.) 

prEGO—Dolores, do you always stay here? 

potores (shyly)—Aye, Diego. This is my 
home. Where is your home? 

pirco—Alas, Dolores, I have no home. My 
father and I move about from one place to an- 
other. We travel all over Spain—and Portu- 
gal, too! 

poLorEs—Oh, how wonderful! 

pieco—Indeed, Dolores, we have sailed the 
Mediterranean Sea. And we have been at court 
at Santa Fé! 

potores (dropping polishing cloth, stand- 


You 
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Day Play—"The Queen’s Message” 


By 


MARY GERTRUDE 


Teacher of English, Brandegee School, Utica, New York 


ing up, and clapping hands)—At court! And 
did you see Queen Isabella? Is she beautiful? 
Tell me about her golden crown! 

pieco—Ah, yes, she is fair. Her hair is 
golden and her eyes are blue. She wears beauti- 
ful velvet and satin gowns. And, Dolores, you 
ought to see her upon her horse at the head of 
her soldiers! She looks like a fairy princess or 
an angel from heaven! 

poLtorrts—Oh, I hope I may go to Santa Fé 
sume day and see her! 

(Men’s laughter heard without. Enter two 
countrymen, right, Pedro and Roberto. They 
are rough and loud and good-natured.) 

ROBERTO (laughing as he enters and slapping 
Pedro upon shoulder)—That’s a good story, 
Pedro. 

PEDRO—Good evening, Nifa. Where is your 
father? 

pOLORES—I shall call him, Senor. 
left.) 

(Diego goes over to his father, who is sleep- 
ing. He takes some large rolls of paper from 
bundle and returns to table, rear. He unrolls 
papers and spreads them out upon table. He 
kneels upon bench and studies them carefully. 
They are his father’s maps.) 

ROBERTO—The landlord’s podrida* will warm 
our blood this cold evening. 

PEDRO—You are right, Roberto. 

(Enter Roderigo and Dolores, left. The land- 
lord is stout and good-natured. He wears a 
large white apron.) 

RODERIGO— Welcome, neighbors. 

PEDRO—Ho, landlord! Some podrida! 

ROBERTO—And bring two extra bowls for 
the strangers. (Roberto and Pedro sit at table, 
front.) 

piEGO (looking up from his maps)—I thank 
you, Sefior, but I am not hungry and my father 
is weary. Let him sleep. 

(Roderigo and Dolores serve the two coun- 
trymen. Dolores then runs over to table where 
Diego is studying maps. He shows her places 
on maps and they talk in pantomime.) 

ROBERTO—Por Dios! What a man to prefer 
his sleep to good food! 

RODERIGO—The stranger arrived upon a mule 
two hours ago from Santa Fé. He is a poor 
foolish wanderer, harmless enough, but not 
right in his head. (Taps his forehead and 
smiles.) 

pepro—Not right? 
that he is crazy? 

RODERIGO—Just so. His son says that he can 
sail west to the Indies and fetch back to Spain 
untold treasures of gold! (The two men look 
astonished.) 

pEpRo—Por Dios! Landlord, Spain could 
well use those treasures now to pay for the 
wars with the infidels. 

ROBERTO—If this be true, why does he not 
sail to the Indies at once? 

* podrida: Spanish word for stew. 


(Exits, 


You mean, landlord, 


LAWLOR 


October 193 


RODERIGO—He maintains that he can reach 


the Indies in the east by sailing west! (All 
laugh.) 
PEDRO—Go to the east by sailing west! (Ai 


laugh again.) You are right, landlord, the man 
is a poor simple fool. 

ROBERTO—How does he explain that a man 
can reach the east by sailing west, good 
Roderigo? 

RODERIGO—My friends, he asserts that the 
world is round, like an apple, and that a ship 
can sail around it! 

PEDRO—The world is round! That is a likely 
story! (All laugh again.) 

RODERIGO—Hle has even had the audacity to 
visit our good sovereigns at court and to ask 
them for money and ships! 

PEDRO—I wager a barrel of wine from Jerez 
to a score of ripe olives from Seville that stingy 
old Ferdinand sent him about his business. 

RODERIGO—The stranger tells me that the 
queen was sympathetic, but that the king’ 
coldness to the idea prevented her from financ- 
ing the expedition. 

PEDRO—Well, for once the king has displayed 
more common sense than the queen. The earth 
is round! A likely tale! (All laugh loudly and 
Columbus wakes up.) 

COLUMBUS—Diego, my son! (Af? sound of 
his voice the three men turn and look at him.) 

piEGO—Here I am, Father. (Goes: over to 
him.) Are you refreshed? 

CcOLUMBUsS—Aye, Son. 

RODERIGO—Senor, my neighbors here are in- 
terested in your travels. Will you have the 
goodness to tell them something of your ad- 
ventures in strange lands, and upon the seas? 

coLuMBus (standing)— Truly, it will give 
me pleasure. Diego, the maps. (He speaks 
with great dignity at all times.) 

pieco (gets them from table, rear, and car- 
ries them to front table)—Here, Father. 
(Spreads them upon table. Columbus stands 
behind table. Dolores and Roderigo stand 
left end of table, two men at right eni. 
Diego stands left of Father.) 

coLuMBus—My friends (pointing to places 
on map), since childhood I have spent many 
years upon the seas. I have traveled west from 
Spain and Portugal to the tropical Azores, hert 
(pointing). 1 have visited the frigid island o 





Iceland, here, in the far North. (All gaze i 
tently at map.) 
pEDRO—Por Dios, stranger, you have vo 
aged thousands of leagues away from Spain! 
ROBERTO—Tell us, Sefor, about the sea mom 
sters which follow whole ships full of people. 
COLUMBUS—My friends, in all my journey 
I have never witnessed such a monster. 
ROBERTO (leans back from table and laugh 
—Ho! Ho! Ho! Well, stranger, my wifes 
cousin is a sailor, and he has related to us m* 
than one encounter with terrible sea serpen® 
(Confinued on page 81) 
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Paper Cups for Halloween 


By JESSIE M. TODD and ANN VAN NICE 


University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


DECORATE WITH BLACK AND ORANGE CUT PAPER 
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Mother Halloween’s Children 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


HALLOWEEN—An 
matronly costume. 


MOTHER older girl in 

cats—Two or more children dressed in black, 
wearing masks. (Masks can be purchased at 
small expense. ) 

wiTCHES—T wo or more girls dressed in black, 
wearing black peaked hats and carrying 
brooms. 

owL_s—Two or more children dressed in buff- 
colored material with pieces of black paper 
sewed on to represent owls’ feathers, wearing 
masks. 

GHosTs—-Two or more children wrapped in 
sheets, wearing suitable masks. 

JACK-O’-LANTERNS—Iwo or more boys 
dressed in orange suits, wearing masks, or carry- 
ing Jack-o’-lanterns made from pumpkins. 

(All except Ghosts stand in line at back of 
stage while Mother Halloween 
front.) 


advances to 


DIALOGUE 


M@THER HALLOWEEN— 
Though I may look the part, 
I’m not old Mother Hubbard; 
For I haven’t any dog, 
And I haven’t any cupboard. 


i've brought my family, 
And it’s a large one, too. 

But I’m not the old woman 
Who once lived in a shoe. 


A year has passed away 
Since your faces I have seen 
A year now this October, 
For I’m Mother Halloween. 


With me are my dear children. ~*:° ° 
(Waves hand toward back of stage.) 
I’m sure you will agree 

No mother has brought with her 
A more handsome family. 


Lil first present the Cats; 
In black you see them dressed, 
lor this night, of all nights, 
Black is considered best. 


They’re usually so good, and yet 
Cats will be cats, it seems, 
And just for this one night 

They may disturb your dreams. 
(Turning to Cats) 


Come, mew a pleasant greeting 
To all these folks just now, 
And show them your good manners; 
Now, everyone, “meow!” 
cats—Meow-ow! 
MOTHER HALLOWEEN— 
Tut, tut! my little darlings, 
Don’t be rude about it; 
For even on this Halloween 
You can do without it. 


By LUCY R. BAKER 


CATS— 

Why, Mother, dear, we didn’t mean 
To act our very worst, 

But don’t you know that cats can talk 
Upon the thirty-first? 

MOTHER HALLOWEEN (im sur prise)— 

My children, you are making me 
So very, very proud! 

Talk as much as you may wish, 
But never speak too loud. 
(Witches come to front of stage.) 

MOTHER HALLOWEEN— 

These are my oldest children, 
Each with a broom and hat; 

I know you'll call them witches, 
But I don’t care for that. 


They are my own dear daughters; 
Those stories are but jokes 
About the magic brew 
They make to trouble folks. 
(Witches turn away from Mother Halloween 
toward audience.) 
witcHEs (shaking fingers at children on 
front seats)— 
, You’d better watch your step. 
What Mother says is true; 
For if you don’t walk straight 
You can’t tell what we'll do. 
(Witches pass to back of stage and Owls 
come forward.) 
MOTHER HALLOWEEN— 
Now come ,and say, “Good-evening,” 
_ My littie Owls dear, 
To all the boys and girls 
_ Upen the front seats here. . . 
owLs (éarning heads) — 
Who, who, who, who! ; 
MOTHER . HALLOWEEN (po/nting to chil- 
dren) — 
Why, don’t you see the children? : 
They’re just in front of you. 
owLs— 
Don’t think that we are stupid, 
For owls all are wise; 
But we can’t see in bright light— 
It makes us blink our eyes. 


(Owls move to back of stage.) 


MOTHER HALLOWEEN-— 
Among my many children 
There are the Ghosts in white. 
They may pay us a visit, 
Though they prefer moonlight. 


We'll all keep very still 
And let them pass us by. 
I don’t like them myself, 
Though I really can’t say why. 
(Ghosts pass silently.) 


They are quite harmless creatures, 
And they come but once a year; 
(Jack-o'-lanterns advance.) 
Oh, here are the Jack-o’-lanterns, 
They'll fill us with good cheer. 


Oh, my jolly Jack-o’-lanterns, 
It always makes us glad 
To see your happy faces; 
Your smiles are never sad. 
JACK-O’-LANTERNS— 
Dear Mother Halloween, we say 
It makes us happy, very, 
To come on this occasion, 
And help make the people merry. 


We'll make our deepest bows, 
Our broadest smiles we'll bring; 
And if we had the time 
We'd like to stay and sing. 


With our brothers and our sisters 
We'll pass by in review. 
(All march around stage.) 
We'll give you our best wishes, 


And bid you all adieu. 
(Speeches of Cats, Witches, Owls, and Jack- 


o’-lanterns may be given in concert, or one of 
each group may be the spokesman.) 


Columbus 
By C. M. Lindsay 
Nina and Pinta, caravels; 
And Santa Maria, small! 


Tossed on the waves like cockle-shells, 


They ride and rise and fall! 


But on the Santa Maria’s deck 
There standeth one, alone; 

Who feareth neither storm nor wreck, 
Nor yet the Great Unknown! 


Columbus, he of dauntless soul! 
Dreaming of lands afar! 

Who, ever steadfast, seeks his goal, 
And follows Fortune’s star! 


The lightnings flash; the fierce waves toss 
The tiny vessels high! 

And some—who reckon but of loss— 
Grow faint. “Turn back!” they cry. 


But the grave captain calmly speaks 
And chides the fearful crew; 

And still sails westward!—He who seeks 
To prove old tales untrue! 


At last, ’mid watches of the night, 
Columbus sees afar 

A wavering and uncertain light 
Beyond the harbor bar! 


Day breaks,—and land indeed is seen! 
Land! Land! The unknown land! 

And soon among the palm trees green, 
They tread the longed-for strand! 


Honor to the brave admiral! 
Honor to him who found 

A new world!—and whose great name shall 
Forever be renowned! 
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What It Means to Be Under The T. C. U. Umbrella 
The A _ U. Umbrella NE teacher out of every five loses pay some time during each school year 
on account of sickness, accident or quarantine. Not only do they lose 
$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally dicabled pay but they have staggering expenses to meet, such as heavy doctor 
he poatiens on Br PhP oa bills, hospital bills and nurse bills, that often wipe out their savings or run 
y . , them deeply into debt. It also means worry, which is likely to prolong disability. 
$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quarantined and To those who have been thoughtful enough to provide themselves with 
your salary has stopped. adequate T. C. U. protection, sickness, accident or quarantine means the com- 
$25 a Month (and up) for illness that does not confine ing of the T. C. U. Check and the freedom from worry. It means that extra 
you to the house but keeps you from work. expenses can be met without using up savings and without sacrificing a vacation 
trip or other plans. The T. C. U. Check helps to make pay day certain. 
20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined to an established hospital. T. C. U. Check Stops Worry 
$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled Charlotte Z. Church of Brookline, Mass., Mrs. Myrtle L. Threlkeld of Shelbyville, 
by injuries received in an automobile accident and $1,000 recently wrote: “When I fell on a faulty Mo., wrote: “By their prompt settlement 
for accidental death in an automobile disaster. ao eer 7 od eg: a a of claims, the T. C. U. has proved to be a 
school opened in September (when pock-  ¢pi.4q ; of anh a Steel i d. Th 
- $333 to $1000 (and up) for major accidents, or for etbooks are likely to be rather empty) ste pthc c1ate purge eae etich 
accidental loss of life. These indemnities are increased 10 the knowledge that I was sheltered under 7 , ay 
; h : ' ; , retards recovery, is all overcome by carry- 
er cent for each consecutive arnual renewal of the the T. C. U. umbrella was so comforting ; : - > . 
P nw § pee | that I am sure it helped materially in a i"8 2 policy with the T. C. U. Thanks so 
aay ar ae Se seal sean rapid recovery that allowed me to return to much for the sympathy and fairness shown 
Double these benefits for travel accidents sus- school a week earlier than I expected to.” —_ me in my recent illness.” 
tained in railroad, street car or steamboat 
wreck. Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 
a Operation benefits in addition to other You, too, can be sure of receiving “the check that cheers” by getting under the 
benefits after your policy has been maintained T. C. U. Umbrella, (joining the T. C. U.). Then when sickness, accident or 
in force for one year. quarantine robs you of your salary, the T. C. U. check will come to help pay 
your bills. Fill out the coupon today and mail for complete information. Your 
Policies paying larger benefits are also inquiry places you under no obligation. 
issued, 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
820 T. C. U. BLDG. LINCOLN, NEBR. 

















| .-—~—~™”s FREE INFORMATION COUPON. ——S=CS 
Claims Settled Promptly 


“I wish to thank you for your fair and prompt settle- 
Ment. My friends have been impressed with the fact that 
my claim was adjusted with so much ease and prompt- 
shall hess. I think you will have some new recruits under the 


T. C. U. umbrella.” 


To the T. C. U., 820 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 


| story and booklet of testimonials, 


Name _.. : Ae Se a a 


Annette Patton, 


Greensboro, N. C. Address 





(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 








The Story of Music 


Supervisor, Fifth and Sixth Grades, University Elementary School, University of Missouri 


How the Staff Was Developed 


OUR staff to-day consists of five horizontal 
lines, each equidistant from the one next to it. 
On it are written characters, called notes, which 
represent tones. A tone is higher or lower in 
pitch according to the position of its note on 
the staff. 

Early musicians did not have a staff; instead 
they used neumes, which were marks placed 
above words to indicate to the singer whether 
he should raise or lower his voice, and the rela- 
tive distance. The neumes did not have fixed 
time values, and there was no way in which the 
singer could estimate pitch by them. Pitch was 
merely suggested by the distance of the neumes 
from the words. 

In the tenth century some musician used a 
red line traced horizontally above the text 
through the neumes, to give the singer a fixed 
point, F, This was the beginning of the staff. 
Later a yellow line locating C was added above 
the red one, and finally a staff arose from the 
addition of a black line between F and C, and 
one above C, 

This four-line staff is thought to have been 
used first by a monk named Guido d’Arezzo, 
who lived about nine hundred years ago. He is 
called the inventor of our way of writing music. 
He was the first musician to use both the lines 
and spaces of the staff. 

As time passed, a fifth line was added to the 
staff, and the red and yellow colors gave way 
to the use of black lines with the letters F and 
C placed on them. These letters were the be- 
ginnings of two of the clefs used to-day. 

The five-line staff first appeared in the 
twelfth century. With the development of 
part-writing, a larger staff came into use. It 
was very confusing to read from such a staff, 
however, so by the fifteenth century the five- 
line staff was well established. 

It is frequently necessary to add short lines 
above and below the staff. These are called 
added lines or ledger lines. They were first used 
in the seventeenth century. Notes are written 
on the spaces between these lines as well as on 
the lines themselves. 

The next problem for musicians to solve was 
to find a way of expressing time relation. They 
did this by giving time values to the neumes, 
which by this period had been modified in ap- 
pearance, and somewhat resembled our modern 
notes. Some were round, others square or dia- 
mond-shaped. Characters called rests, with 
time values corresponding to those of the 
neumes, or notes, were used to indicate when 
the voice was silent. 

Another question was how to show whether 
a given note equaled two or three of the next 
lower denomination. This was done by the use 
of the dot, with a time value equal to one-half 
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the value of the note by which it stands. For 
instance, an undotted half note equals two 
quarter notes; a dotted half note equals three. 

The staff does not provide for intermediate 
tones. These must be indicated by characters. 
For example, the intermediate tone between 
F and G is F sharp or G flat. We represent it 
on the staff by writing a sharp before F, or a 
flat before G. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What were used in the beginning to indi- 
cate the pitch of musical sounds? 

2. When was the staff begun? 

3. Who made the first real staff? 

4. When was the five-line staff first used? 

§. What are ledger lines? 

6. When were they first used? 

7. Why are sharps and flats used? 


How? 


ACTIVITIES 


. Draw a staff to put in your notebook. 

. Draw another staff showing ledger lines. 
3. Make the symbols for a whole note, half 

note, quarter note, eighth note, and the corres- 


nN — 


ponding rests in your notebook. Label each. 


Clef Signs 


WHEN we begin to play a piece of music, we 
always look to see the clef in which it is writ- 
ten. A clef is a sign placed at the beginning of 
the staff to designate the pitch of notes written 
on the staff and on its added lines and spaces. 
Without a clef, the staff has no meaning; it is 
merely a collection of lines and spaces. When 
a clef is added, one tone of the scale is marked, 
and from this we can determine the pitch of 
every other note of the scale. 

The names of the clefs grew out of the prac- 
tice of placing at the beginning of the lines of 
the staff the letters indicating certain pitches. 
The lines on which the notes F, C, and G 
would fall were marked with these letters; so 
to-day we have the F, C, and G clefs. 

The staff with the F clef is called the bass 
staff. The one with the G clef is called the 
treble staff. The C clef is not used so often 
now as the F and G clefs. 
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We have not always written music on two 
staffs, as most music is written now. Fora long 
time people used only one staff, but men’s voice 
and some instruments are so low that it w, 
more convenient to have two staffs, the treble 
and the bass, than to add so many ledger ling 
to one staff. The treble and the bass staff to. 
gether are called the great staff. 

The G, or treble, clef, placed at the beginning 
of the staff, tells us that the second line from 
the bottom stands for the pitch G. The letter 
G was first used to indicate this pitch, but it has 
changed its shape so much that unless we know 
why we call the character the G clef, we might 
not recognize it as being a letter. It used to be 
written on the second line. Now the tail of the 
character curls around the second line, although 
the character itself stands the height of the 
staff. In reading music from the treble staff, 
we know that if the second line is G, the space 
above it is A, the line above it is B, the sec- 
ond space above it is C, the line above it is D, 
and so on. 

The F clef is the same sort of device for let- 
ting us know that the pitch F is at the fourth 
line of the staff. The F, or bass, clef represents 
a series of lower pitches on the staff than the 
series represented by the G clef. Like the sign 
for the G clef, the character which stands for 
the F clef has changed its form and size greatly. 
It used to be an F written on the fourth line of 
the staff. 

All singers cannot use the same notes; their 
voices differ in pitch. For a long time the mov- 
able C clef was used, with a different: position 
on the staff for each voice. The staff sometime 
consisted of as many as fifteen lines. 

We can begin with any note on the treble or 
bass staff and build a scale. The scale of C, 
which is the simplest scale because it has neither 
sharps nor flats, runs as follows: 


C-D-E-F-G-A-B-C 


QUESTIONS 
1. What is a clef? 











2. How did we get the signs for the different 
clefs? 

3. Give another name for the G clef; for the 
F clef. 

4. What is the great staff? 

5. How can we tell what pitch a note on the 
staff indicates? 

6. What was the movable C clef? 









ACTIVITIES 





1. In your notebook make two drawings “ 
a staff. On one, place the treble clef in its pror 
er position; on the other, the bass clef. 

2. Find G on the treble staff and F on the 
bass staff, then mark the other lines and spa 
on each staff with their proper letters. 
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“I Observed Great Improvement in my 


Pupils due to Healthful Hires Root Beer 


THEY ARE BRIGHT-EYED, ALERT AND 
HEALTHY LOOKING, INTERESTED AND 
UP IN ALL THEIR SCHOOL WORK AND 
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5 Reasons Why 


Hires Root Beer 
is the finest drink of all 


1 A Rare FLavor—delicious, satisfying, dis- 
* tinctive; appealing to all ages; a refreshing 
beverage that ends fatigue. 

Most HeattHruL—made from the vitalizing 


juices of 16 roots, herbs, barks, berries; cost- 
liest obtainable. 


ABSOLUTELY Pure—free from habit-forming 
drugs, artificial coloring and flavoring. Non- 
acid. Aids digestion. 


4 First CHoice—among 9 out of 10 doctors. 
* *The only beverage so widely recommended 
for over 50 years by doctors. 


5 EcoNomicaL—only 1! per bottle—famous 
* everywhere as an aristocratic drink at a demo- 
cratic price. 


“Of 1772 doctors who have written to Mr. Hires 
within the past three months, 1718 (that’s 96.8% ) 
State that they give first rank to Hires Root Beer 
as a family beverage. 
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HOUSEHOLD FORMULA 














SELDOM ABSENT” 


says 


MISS KATE McLELLAND, Teacher 


of Cleveland, Tennessee 


UR Nutritionist, Miss Kernodle, was heartily in 
favor of my using the Hires Health Lessons 
again this year, as she was so pleased with our 

good work last year and with the beneficial results ob- 
tained from the use of Hires Drinks. 


I lifted the first Hires Health Lesson from the Sep- 
tember issue of Normal Instructor, placed it in an 
envelope and let each child take it home for his par- 
ents to read. Many of the parents became as enthusi- 
astic as the children and came to see me, assuring me of 
their hearty co-operation in my health work. I told 
them why the children should drink plenty of liquids 
and how to make Hires Milk Shake and Hires Root 
Beer. Later on I served Hires Root Beer to many ot 
the parents who came to see me. 


Next, I sent for free samples of Hires Root Beer Ex 
tract for classroom use, and for enough mailing cards so 
that each of my pupils could secure a sample without 
cost for home use. While some of the parents sent for 
these free samples of Hires Root Beer EXtract, a great 
many of them purchased a regular sized bottle of ¢ 
tract to use in the home. 


The City and County School Physician, Dr. Rober 
son, and the nurse, Miss Denham, gave the children a 
thorough physical examination (which they do every 
year). Each child was given a card on which was 
noted their petty ailments and physical defects, which 
the parents bring to the attention of their own family 
physicians and dentists. 

I weighed and measured each child the second week 
of September listing the results on the class-room wall 
chart and recorded the figures on the child’s individual 
monthly report card for the parents. Each child also 
kept an interesting individual graph of his weight. 

Each child wrote a letter to take home to his par- 
ents telling them that a report of their weights would 
be sent home to the parents regularly, and that each 
child was interested in his own health habits, growth 
and progress, and asking the parents’ co-operation in 
seeing that their child kept his records daily and 
checked off each day only after he had consumed at 
least four glasses of water and four glasses of milk, or 
other healthful beverages, such as Hires Milk Shake, 
Hires Root Beer, Cocoa, etc. 

With my samples of Hires Root Beer Extract, milk 
brought by one of my farm pupils and sugar which | 
furnished, I made Hires Milk Shake, serving it to my 
pupils in paper cups. One of the mothers furnished 
bottles, which I filled with Hires Root Beer and served 
to the pupils. All the pupils were enthusiastic. 


I wrote the recipes for Hires Milk Shake, Hires Root 
Beer and Hires Egg-Nog on the board and had the 
children copy them to take home to their mothers. 
Later each child made a cook book of Hires Recipes to 
take home to his mother. I gave them the address and 
urged them to send for Hires Wonderful Cook Book. 


Coupon Opposite Brings You 
VALUABLE HIRES HEALTH HELPS 


We have decided to continue this year our crusade for better 
health and more sensible drinking habits. 

You may have free samples of Hires Root Beer Extract for 
classroom use—these are invaluable for school lunch and mid- 
morning feeding work. 

If you will mail us the names and addresses of your pupils, we 
will send a free sample bottle of Hires Root Beer Extract to 
each so that it can be used in the home, thus assisting you in 
your good work. 


Each child brought back his favorite recipe. These 
were bound together into one booklet which we called 
“Our Favorite Recipe Book.” 


The children have kept individual health drinking 
charts for each month. At eleven o’clock each day five 
little nurses, appointed each week, inspected the class. 
They checked carefully on the Eight Health Rules; 
clean finger nails, teeth, hair and clothing; number of 
glasses of milk, water, Hires Root Beer, Hires Milk 
Shake and other drinks; and outdoor play. 


It was astonishing to observe the large number of 


boys and girls who drank Tea and Coffee before we 
began using Hires delicious drinks. They have now 
discontinued the use of these beverages. 


The children made loose-leaf booklets into which 
they wrote all the facts learned about health, and past- 
ed pictures cut from magazines. They made posters of 
every description—some with pictures cut from maga- 
zines, and some freehand drawings. In March each 
child made a small booklet in the form of a bird house. 
In this he wrote an invitation to his parents asking 
them to attend a meeting of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation on March 12th, and also copied in the booklet 
the “Helpful Hints for Parents” published in Hires 
Health Lesson for March. 


In our language work we made sentences at the board 
about Hires delicious and healthful drinks. Each child 
wrote compositions, a play and rhymes about milk, 
water, Hires Milk Shake and Hires Root Beer. 


For spelling we selected words from our health les- 
sons and wrote them in a small booklet. When these 
words were learned we chose captains who in turn chose 
the spellers for their sides. We then had a spelling con- 
test. As a reward for the winning side and to console 
the losing side, I gave them a party at which I served 
Hires Root Beer and Cookies. 

For our Geography I read to the pupils about the 
different countries that Hires had to visit to gather the 
ingredients for Hires Extract. We called it “Our Trip 
Around The World In A Hires Plane.” For material I 
used the Hires Finder Map of the World, Hires Lesson 
for January, 1930, Hires Geography Lesson for last 
year, some old geography books of mine and several the 
children brought from their homes. The children en- 
joyed looking at the pictures and making drawings at 
the blackboard of the things which we saw on our jour 
ney. 

In December we put on an operetta sponsored by the 
Parent-Teacher Association: Our room won the first 
prize of three dollars for selling the greatest number of 
tickets. When discussing how we were to spend this 
money, we decided to have a party. “What kind of a 
party shall we have?” I asked. “A Hires Party! A 
Hires Party!” they cried unanimously. So a Hires Party 
it was! We went to a drug store where we were served 
Hires Root Beer at the soda fountain. 





THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, 2 
201 South 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free Hires Root Beer Extract for 
-««+ pupils, 

1 am enclosing a list of the names and addresses of my pupils 
and would appreciate it if you will also send them direct to their 
homes a free sample. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 
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A Junior Weather Bureau 


By MADGE J. BURGARD 


Teacher of Industrial Arts, Elementary Grades, Ethical Culture School, New York 


N THE bulletin board in the fourth 
grade a clipping of an international 
weather report appeared one morn- 
ing. “Who found out about the 

weather in all these places?” “How do they 
know what kind of weather we will have to- 
morrow?” came from the eager group around 
the daily news sheet. 
said Jane. “He 
tells us when to plan for a picnic or when to 
take an umbrella.” 

“How does he know?” asked John. 

“He has many machines to help him,” said 
Jane. 

“He puts a notice in the paper every day,” 
said James. 


“The weather man knows,” 


“Oh, I’ve seen it—it’s in the right-hand cor- 
ner of the first page,” said Tora. 

There was a sudden rush to the library table. 
“Here it is,” said Mary, who reached the table 
first. 

“Read it, Mary,” called several eager voices. 
Mary read the notice, which gave the forecast 
and the maximum and minimum temperatures 
for the day before. It said that the weather re- 
port could be found on page 10. 

“T'll look for it,” said Mary... “Here it is. I 
won’t read it, for we will put it on the bulletin 
board, but it has the Washington report with 
the weather prediction for all the United States 
for several days ahead. ‘There are weather re- 
ports from Paris, London, and Berlin, as well as 
barometer, humidity, and wind records.” 

“What is a barometer? And how do. they 
measure humidity and the wind?” asked James. 

“They have machines,” said Jane. “I have 
seen them.” 

“Where are they?” asked Jack? 

“At the Weather Bureau, where the weather 
man works,” said Jane. 

“Let’s go to see them,” said several. “May 
we?” they asked their teacher, who had been 
listening to the children’s conversation. 

The teacher consented, and the class planned 
to go, if Jane would make an appointment 
with the weather man. 


PLANNING TO VISIT THE WEATHER MAN 


Jane reported that as many as fifteen would 
be welcome at the Weather Bureau any day 
after half-past ten. The group chose a commit- 
tee to go to see the weather man the next day 
and report. After much discussion, the chil- 
dren decided that the committee should find 
out: 

1. What instruments are used to measure air 
pressure, the amount of sunshine and rain, and 
the direction 2nd velocity of the wind. 

2. How the reports from all over this coun- 
try and other countries are received. 

3. Who figures out what the weather will be. 

4. What good all these weather reports do. 

5. How messages are sent out from the 
Weather Bureau. 


6. Where these messages are sent. 

7. What kinds of signals are used to tell peo- 
ple what the weather report is. 

The teacher suggested that the committee 
might find out how the weather man charts the 
reports that come into the office. She said, “He 
may show you his mapped chart and tell you 
how he predicts from that what the weather 
will be the next day.” 

The children asked the committee to bring 
back one of the weather maps if possible, and 
anything they could get that told about the pre- 
diction of the weather. 


WHAT THE COMMITTEE LEARNED 


When the committee paid their visit to the 
Weather Bureau, the weather man introduced 
himself as Mr. Brown. John introduced the 
committee and then said, “We read your report 
in to-day’s paper and we wanted to see the in- 
struments that give the air pressure, record the 
sunshine and rain, and show how the wind is 
traveling.” 

“We will go on the roof where these measur- 
ing instruments are placed,” said Mr. Brown, 
“and then see how the measurements are record- 
ed on sheets of graph paper in this room.” 

The children looked over the instruments on 
the roof. They found a barometer, which meas- 
ures air pressure; a rain, a snow, and a sun 
gauge; an anemometer, which measures the 
speed of the wind; and a hygrometer, which 
measures moisture in the air. There were also 
a thermometer and a wind vane. 

Returning to the room below, the children 
were shown how the instruments on the roof are 
attached to the clock works of a machine. Ona 
sheet of ruled paper this machine registers every 
change of the weather. 

“How do you know what the reports are at 
all the other places?” asked Tom. 

Mr. Brown said: “From about two hundred 
stations in the United States, reports are sent to 
the central office in Washington every morning 
between eight and nine o’clock. These reports 
are then sent to Chicago and New York, the 
two main receiving stations. From these sta- 
tions, the predictions are sent by wire and by 
radio to all parts of our country and to sea. All 
these reports are received and messages sent out 
in fifty-five minutes. 

“How do you know what to tell the newspa- 
pers to say about the weather?” asked John, 
remembering the teacher’s suggestion. 

Mr. Brown showed:the children a map of the 
United States on which there were circles, dot- 
ted lines, arrows, and so forth, in red ink. He 
said, “I chart on a map like this the reports sent 
in. This is the one for to-day. From the rate 
and direction the winds are blowing and some 
other things, I figure out what the weather will 
be for the next few days.” 

Making a record of the sunshine, rain, wind 
velocity, and air pressure, and predicting the 


weather is not all that Mr. Brown does. He 
warns people of coming storms, and so forth. 

“We try to help the farmers, too,” said Mr. 
Brown. “They look at the bulletins to see when 
to plant before a rain and when to protect 
young plants from a coming frost. 

“In Florida and California when a cold-wave 
warning goes out, fires are lighted and the or- 
ange groves are filled with smoke to keep off a 
frost. During raisin season in California when a 
sudden drop in the barometer indicates rain, the 
weather man notifies the farmers and the 
schools. The schools close so that the children 
may help bring in the raisin crop before the 
rain.” 

“Do you ever help save people on the ocean 
liners?” asked Mary. 

“Yes, indeed; we send warnings to sea,” said 
Mr. Brown. “All along the coast are stations to 
give the prediction to the outgoing vessels. Now 
twice a day radio weather predictions are broad- 
cast to vessels at sea. If there is any unusual dis- 
turbance at sea, the vessel seeing the approach of 
a storm broadcasts warning so that other vessels 
may get out of the path of the storm. 

“Aviators also are told of weather conditions 
and air currents, and are advised whether to try 
to go through at all, or to fly above or below the 
air disturbances. Coming thunderstorms are 
predicted so that the aviators may get ahead of 
them, avoid them, or delay their trips.” 

“Who thought of the Weather Bureau?” 
asked John. 

“Here is some information in this little book,” 
said Mr. Brown, “and here are some weather 
charts you may have.” 


FurRTHER ACTIVITIES 


The committee reported to the class the next 
morning, and checked off the questions for 
which they had been told to get the answers. 
The book that Mr. Brown had given them gave 
a brief history of the Weather Bureau. Long 
ago messengers went from town to town to giv¢ 
the first warnings of floods and storms. After 
the telegraph was invented, the warnings were 
telegraphed. Then it was decided that someone 
should watch the weather and send out these 
warnings; so in 1870 twenty stations were start- 
ed. This cost the country $20,000. General 
Albert J. Meyer was the first weather man. 

John wanted to have a° weather bureau in 
school. The children-talked over the plan and 
decided that they would conduct a bureat 
which they would call a Junior Weather Bureau. 
First, they wanted to make weather flags. : 

“How will you know which flag to put up? 
asked James. 

“We will have to read the papers,” said Annt, 
“and then we can see how many times the 
weather man misses.” ’ 

“We have a thermometer and can read 


every day,” said Paul. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Benjamin School for Girls, New 
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“At last, when I achieved a typewriter of my 
After own, I chose a Corona portable,’' says GLADYS 
WILLIAMS, of the Ellis School, Detroit. “Of 
5s were WARRY K. DORSETT, of the the many different kinds I had used, I liked 
meone Virginia State Teachers’ Col- the Corona best, 
lege, who is now studying 
these for his Doctor's degree in 
education, says: ‘“Teaching 
 start- im the winter, studying in 
nae ony gD pate aim THE CORONA stands on its own feet: it does 
yenera = ay in the year I have not need the bottom of its case for support 
it or my Corona. It makes This model, in any of seven color combina- 
n. rth oa _ uate — tions, $60. Ask to see the primer type, favored 
P » readin sts, etc., to b } hers. 
eau i pupils; it makes records and aan saa 
reports neat and legible; it 
in and petites the best means of ~ 
oat hes i. Corona is now supplied in three models: 
u ten k has ats i a = . 
sureau. Succeed by poner pi CORONA SPECIAL, $39.50 (the compact folding ty pewritel 
. CORONA STANDARD, $60 (with four-row keyboard and single shift 
ie 
t up?” CORONA PROFESSIONAL, $65 (with tabulating key) 
Write fo illustrated booklet to L C Smrrn & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Anne, 1811 New York Life Building, 51 Madison Avenue, New York City 
es the 
read ‘it REUIE GT 5 di RL OT ER () R () | \ A 
Train journeys don’t interrupt IRENE PORTERFIELD’S work. Miss Porterfield 


is an experimental teacher of progressive schools in New York, and engages in re- 
search in creative education. “Much worth while material which I collected abroad 
would have been lost if I hadn’t had my Corona with me every day,” she writes, 


Standard keyboard . . . Single shift 
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Cultivating a Vocabulary 


Teacher of English, Seventh Grade, Junior High School, Gainesville, Florida 


HE pupils of one grade had made an 
intensive study of poetry, which had 
aroused their interest in words. They 
were beginning to realize the true 

significance of words, so their teacher decided to 
use this interest to motivate a word study. 

The study had three general divisions. In the 
first were included words used to hasten or re- 
tard the rate of reading, in order to make the 
reader feel their meaning more keenly; in the 
second, words used because of their connotation; 
in the third, words used for exactness. 

The pupils had already discovered that if the 
theme of a poem is sad, the words are heavy and 
cannot be read quickly; if the theme is cheerful, 
the words sing along. In prose, likewise, they 
saw the value of a careful choice of words. 

In studying “The Wreck of the Golden 
Mary,” the class was shown that Dickens 
enhanced his narrative by an artful choice of 
proper names that fit the characters who wear 
them—Mr. Rarx, a harsh name, and John 
Steadiman, a name that inspires confidence. 

The pupils considered the connotation of 
words as well as the definition of them. The 
teacher showed the class how to analyze words, 


Using the Newspaper in Social Studies 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Bingham Street School, Lansing, Michigan 


Y PUPILS had just begun the study 
of the New England States when 
the “Graf Zeppelin” started from 
Germany for its first flight to 

America. We had been discussing methods of 
transportation in colonial days. I decided that 
this trip of the “Graf Zeppelin” was important 
enough to warrant leaving the subject of the 
Pilgrims for several days, so I asked the pupils 
whether they knew the latest way in which 
people were coming to America. I told them a 
little about the airship, and asked them to find 
out from the newspapers whether it was cross- 
ing. the ocean safely. I suggested that they 
bring in the articles which they found about it, 
provided they could read them without stum- 
bling over any of the words. 

The next day almost half of the class brought 
articles. When called on to read, the children 
pronounced the words with ease. Throughout 
the study, the parents co-operated in seeing that 
the children were prepared to read the articles 
which they brought to school. 

The children decided to pretend that they 
were on the reception committee to meet the 
Zeppelin at Lakehurst, and to find out where it 
was going from there. When they read that it 
was being prepared to leave for St. Louis, they 
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—INTERMEDIATE AND Upper Grapes SECTION— 


By BLAIR THOMSON 


using a diagram to help make the meanings 
clear. The class was divided into groups, and 
each group analyzed a word. “Lion” was one 
of the words analyzed. The sentences given be- 
low show some of the ways in which it wes 
used: 

He fought like a lion. 

He was lion-hearted. 

They are lionizing the victor. 

He was a lion among lambs. 

The men made a lion of him. 

In analyzing this word, the pupils listed in 
separate columns the positive and negative 
qualities which it represented. 

To further the study of exactness in the use 
of words, especially in the use of verbs, the 
teacher read to the class a pupil’s composition 
called “An Exciting Moment.” It began, “Jake 
held his gun. The bear was coming toward him, 
but he was too scared to shoot it.” 

In an open discussion after the reading, the 
class decided that in this instance, “held” was a 
weak word. A stronger word was substituted 
for it, similar changes were made in the compo- 
sition wherever needed, and soon “An Exciting 
Moment” became an exciting story. 


By RUBY CASH 


made altitude charts, showing the place where it 
would have to cross mountains. The making of 
these charts placed the location of the Allegheny 
Mountains and the whole Appalachian region 
thoroughly in the minds of the children, and 
was excellent preparation for teaching the ef- 
fect of altitude on temperature. 

The children also learned from the newspa- 
pers the cities which the “Graf Zeppelin” would 
visit on its westward flight, and on its return to 
Lakehurst. They thought that it would be in- 
teresting ‘to know something about these cities. 
They made booklets, and on each page wrote the 
name of one of the cities to be visited, and a few 
sentences about its leading industries. St. Louis 
was studied more intensively than the other cit- 
ies, for the airship was to stay there overnight. 
Later, when the class studied about the North 
Central States, St. Louis was used as a basis for 
the study of other cities in that section. 

The early departure of the “Graf Zeppelin” 
for Germany was read with much regret by the 
children. However, they brought in interesting 
news articles about its homeward flight, and, 
with the aid of their geographies, learned a great 
deal about latitude and longitude. 

When the class resumed the study of early 
colonial days in New England, I found that the 
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After a talk on strong and weak words, the 
class made out lists of words and their equiva- 
lent meanings, like the following: hold—grasp, 
cling, clutch, maintain, have, cohere, sustain, 
support, restrain. Each word, when added to 
the list, was acted out or used in a sentence. 

For home work, each child was asked to find 
one new word that he would like to add to his 
vocabulary, and come to class prepared to spell, 
pronounce, define, and use it. A list of the 
words was made and kept in a conspicuous place 
in the classroom. Each pupil kept a copy of the 
list in his English notebook. The list was re- 
ferred to constantly on composition days, and 
the words were used in various drills. 

Two other word lists were compiled. One 
contained all the words misspelled by the pupils 
in their written work. The other took the form 
of an advertisement in the newspaper; for ex- 
ample, “Wanted—a synonym for talkative. 
Answer—garrulous.” The answers were sup- 
plied by the pupils. 

As a final test in the study of words, the 
teacher asked the pupils to examine the list 
which she had kept of their errors in spelling, 
and try to use all the words in a composition. 


pupils had not lost their interest; it was it- 
creased, for they realized how great has been ov 
progress since the time of the Pilgrims. 

News items about the Mississippi River « 
flood stage were used to advantage in connet- 
tion with our study of the North Central State. 

First the children read a story entitled “Ol 
Mississippi.” ‘Then they brought to class news 
paper articles telling that the water was at floo 
height at St. Louis, that the Ohio River h# 
risen at several points, and that it was feart! 
that certain levees would not hold. 

The children made maps on which they tratt 
the courses of the Missouri and Ohio rivers, # 
then could readily see why most of the pict 
of the Mississippi flood were taken at pli 
south of St. Louis. . They. studied about the i 
portance of the Mississippi River in our eatl# 
history, and about its use to-day. A model 
modern Mississippi River boat was made # 
sent from Minneapolis on a pretended trip 40 
the river. When the boat reached New Orles4 
each child could tell from which state the pr 
ucts or articles with which it was loaded cam 

Two probable results from the use of ne® 
papers are that pupils should want to bec 
good oral readers, and should gain a desit 
look for articles relating to school subjects 
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Bread pus Butter 


plus 


Jam 


help to balance meals 
and make them more 


appetizing 


“ALL work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 


Likewise 





all nourishment and no flavor makes 
meals dull events. 


There are few foods more healthful than bread 
and butter. And there are few foods more 
healthful and delicious than bread, butter and 
jam or jelly. That sweet, colorful, flavorful ad- 
dition satisfies the appetite in an ideal way. 
Serve jelly with meals and for a delicious dessert 
have crackers, jelly or jam and cream cheese. 

There is a place in the child’s diet for jam or 
jelly. Its sweetness tempts the appetite and 
its fruit content is healthful. Put a spoonful on 
rice pudding or on a custard, 









THE pure fruit content of 
jelly, jam and marmalade is 
|| healthful and their alluring 


color and flavor tempt the 
appetite. 











As jam makes meals more enjoyable, so sugar 
makes essential foods more appealing to the 
appetite. Put a dash of sugar to a pinch of salt 
in string beans, spinach, carrots, peas and other 
vegetables as they cook. Add sugar to the 
French dressing you serve on vegetable, fruit 
or fish salads. 'The sugar used this way enhances 
the value of the nutrients of the dish thus 
seasoned. Most foods are more nourishing and 
delicious with sugar. The Sugar Institute, 129 
Front Street, New York. 


@ “Good food promotes good health” 












A Halloween Treat 


By Mattie L. Wiggett 


After the children of my school had taken 
& part in the customary Halloween games last 

year, they enjoyed some Halloween cookies 
that I had prepared at home. I used a plain cooky 
recipe and cut the dough into round shapes. The 
cookies were frosted with an orange-colored icing. 
Then, most interesting of all, jack-o’-lantern features 
were drawn on with chocolate icing. Cookies deco- 
rated in this way are a wholesome as well as an in- 
teresting treat for childish appetites after a program 
of Halloween fun. 


A Mosaic Map 


By Frances V. Johnson 


We drew a large outline map of Africa on the 
blackboard. Then we cut out colored pictures 
and pasted them on the map. Around the 
seacoast it was of course netessary to conform to the 





outline of the map; therefore in some instances we 
could use only a small portion of a picture. This 
made it all the more interesting, and the finished map 
resembled a mosaic. Pictures of date trees and os- 
triches were pasted in northern Africa. Desert pic- 
tures were placed on the portion which represented 
the Sahara. Pictures of Kimberley diamond mines, 
of Victoria Falls, the Nile River, and so on, were 
pasted in their proper places on the map. 


Seed Collections 
By Carrie Behrman 


Several autumns we collected seeds in our 
rural school as a part of our nature study and 
ia «agriculture work. The boys prepared a 
smooth board about twelve inches wide by thirty 
inches long to hold our collection. Leaving an inch 
margin on all sides, they placed dots two inches apart 
over the remainder of the board. Then with a one- 
inch bit they bored a hole at each dot, nearly a 
quarter of an inch deep. A few holes were made 
deeper for large seeds. The board contained ninety 
holes for the seeds, and space beneath each hole to 
write the name of each kind of seed. All kinds of 
weed, grain, and flower seeds were brought in by the 
children, and many interesting moments were spent 
examining them. Some were fine as dust, others so 
large that only one or two seeds could be placed in a 
hole. There were all sorts of colors and shapes. 





A Home Geography Device 
By Rebecca Rice 


Post cards and pictures of the town’s promi- 
| nent buildings, parks, factories, and the like 

may be mounted on cardboard. The names 
are written on the backs of the pictures, and the 
pictures hung about the room. The children examine 
the pictures, identify them, and then locate their 
positions on a street map of the city. A class may be 
divided into teams, the captains of the teams choos- 
ing pictures for their opponents to locate. 
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The Great Ice Sheet 
By Maude E. Nelsen 


For the first time in my life the Great Ice 

Sheet has become a vivid thing instead of 

just a wavy line on the map. Along the 
edges of our broad wheat fields in northern Montana, 
where I am teaching, there are piles of rock which 
the ice sheet scattered and which the farmers have 
carefully picked up. 

It is a special privilege for a class to spend a geog- 
raphy period at a rock pile, carefully examining the 
many interesting specimens to be found there. This 
little white rock is limestone, made by millions of 
tiny sea creatures. The soft, flat, tan layers are 
That huge, red bowlder, that the tractor 
could scarcely haul, is granite. Can this white stone 
be marble? Is there gold in this one? Is this petri- 
fied wood? On and on go our discoveries, adding to 
our knowledge, arousing our curiosity, and giving 
our own surroundings the magic of far places. 


sandstone. 


One-Another 








A NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


yt {E contributions which come pouring in 
for this department from all parts of 
the country indicate that teachers have many 
ideas worth passing on to others in the pro- 
fession, and that the Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club meets a definite need. The 
editors are glad to receive short contributions 
on subjects pertaining to school work, and 
will especially welcome articles showing 
originality in initiating new methods of 
teaching, in planning an interesting ‘piece of 
work, or in executing a project. 


Cr” we ™9D 


Several points should be considered by 
those who would submit articles to this de- 
partment: 

No article should be more than 300 words 
in length. 

Each article should be written on unruled 
white paper 84% by 11 inches—typewritten 
if possible, and double-spaced; otherwise 
plainly written, in black ink, with space left 
between the lines. 

Each article should bear the author’s name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page. A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. 


Cr YWwoSD 


One dollar will be paid for each accepted 
article. Unavailable contributions to this 
department cannot be returned and will 
therefore be destroyed. All articles for this 
department should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, 514-516 Cutler 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Our Wonder Corner 
By Leslie Darden 


Fane Attempting to teach our girls and boys to 
? . om . 

rn “walk, look, and listen,” I set aside a part of 

has cach day to hear interesting experiences that 


they have on the way to and from school and over 
the week-ends. We also reserved one corner of our 
room to hold such things as the children can bring 
into the room. Birds’ nests, curious rocks, fossils, 
fungi, spring and fall flowers, cocoons, and wasps’ 
nests have been contributed. One boy from the out- 
skirts of our town brought in an Indian ax head found 
in their field. Another boy brought perfect arrow- 
heads which he had turned up with his plow. A 
clump of lovely blue gentian was located, and one 
boy made a frame to hold a pressed specimen. 

Some Indian pottery taken from a mound in this 
county makes the corner delightfully interesting. 
Much speculation is produced by these pieces. A 
rain god, also from a mound, the children have copied 
repeatedly in clay. “The Primitive Sculptor,” by 
Couse, is in our art appreciation course, and a special 
interest has been created in the picture by the pres- 
ence of the rain god in our wonder corner. Oral 
and written language are developed; spelling, nature 
study, geography, history, and art are correlated. 


A Wild Animal Project 
By Laura K. MacRae 


My pupils were highly interested in the cir- 

cus. I therefore thought it an ideal time to 

study the habits and homes of wild animals, 
and suggested that we have a circus of our own. 

Each child had access to the animal stencil bor, 
so that he could choose any circus animal he pre- 
ferred. The children looked up everything they 
could find about their chosen animal and gave 3 
report of it the following day in class. 

Next, they traced their animals on manila paper, 
colored them, and mounted them on cardboard, 
making standards for each one. They made 3 
parade of the animals across a long, low table. Cages 
were made out of red and yellow cracker boxes. 

The children decided that they needed a name for 
their circus. Each pupil wrote his choice on a pice? 
of paper and put it in a box prepared especially for 
the purpose. The next day the class voted for the 
name they liked best. It was printed on a large 
piece of paper and hung on the front of the table 
Fach child then made posters for the circus. 


A Spelling Device 
By Anne Coughlin 


Place the words for the spelling lesson on th 
blackboard in script, using colored cray% 
a) Have one child pronounce a word and 

it aloud. Then have all the children close their ey 
and pronounce and spell the word. Continue in chi 
manner with all the words on the list. Then hav 
the children write the words on paper, using each ® 
a sentence. When the sentences are read, have 
words spelled orally. 
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‘‘__] opened the Treasure Chest!’’ 


“Teaching is so wonderfully inter- 
esting ... since the S.E.A. began 
helping me over the rough spots!” 


“No longer do mischievous children 
perplex and worry me. Now, in two 
minutes, I can assign fascinating seat 
work that will keep them interested 
for hours.” 


“Yes, the S.E.A. ‘Treasure Chest’ 
has saved me a lot of work, worry and 
groping in the dark. With my ‘help- 
full’ file always on my desk, I have 
right at fingers’ tips an unfailing 
source of practical, USABLE materi- 
al-—to help me plan my work, and do 
it in the best and easiest way.” 


You, too, will welcome this 


working like Trojans 
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In 2 minutes 
those misch 
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ievous children were 












“Teacher’s Treasure Chest” 
And its practical helps right at your finger-tips! 


Not a set of books... not an encyclopedia . 
not a collection of theories ... but, instead, 
the most practical teaching help ever provided 
in the most convenient form ever known. 


Do you know how to keep the bright children busy? 
Is teaching music a problem? Does the opening exercise 
period bother you? Are you making home work inter- 
esting? Do daily plans worry you? 

The Supplemental Education Association has been or- 
ganized to help busy grade teachers, such as you, solve 
these and literally hundreds of other vexing problems. 
No theory. 100% practical. It tells you what to do and 
how to do it. The “Treasure Chest” is entirely unlike 
any other service. 


The Colorful Lesson Cards 


Yes, with the “Treasure Chest” on your desk, you have 
help and inspiration always at finger-tips. Especially is 
this true of the cleverly illustrated lesson cards. On each 
card is a colorful pictorial subject to interest the pupils. 
Also a complete teaching outline to make your work 
Pleasant and easy. 

There are cards on agriculture, arithmetic, art, civics, 
character education, dramatization and elementary sci- 
ence. Cards on geography, grammar, guidance, history, 
hygiene, home making, language and literature. Cards 
on manual training, music, nature study, physical educa- 
tion, and projects. Cards on reading, seat work, spell- 
ing, story telling, tests, writing, and many other subjects. 


Individual Consultation Service, too 


Your S.E.A. membership, in addition, entitles you to 
professional help on any special teaching problem at 
any time. 

Concerning this service, one teacher writes, “The spe- 
cial seat work suggesiions were simply marvelous.” An 
other says, “The special reading exercises for backward 
readers accomplished wonders.” A third, “My Parent 
Teacher’s talk was a real success.” This consultation 
service alone will make your membership a prized pos 
session. 


The Handsome Steel File Cabinet 


Your membership also brings you the handsome steel 
filing cabinet shown above. Completely equipped with a 
full set of guides, and especially designed to accommo- 
date and classify the material supplied from time to 
time by the Association. 

Holds all lesson cards, special material, pictures and 
clippings. It truly is a “Treasure Chest” of helpful 
ideas and suggestions. 


Coupon Brings Full Information 


The Sample Lesson Cards and Special Material are 
elaborate and costly. However, they are gladly mailed, 
free and postpaid, together with Introductory Member- 
ship Offer. Just mail the coupon to. . . Supplemental 
Education Association, Dept. B, 134 North LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Supplemental Education Association (4722 
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These 2 5 questions 


indicate the scope and 
practical nature of the 
“Treasure Chest” for 
grade teachers. 





—Do you need devices for morning health inspection ? 
-Does the opening exercise period puzzle you ? 
Is teaching music a problem? 
Do you need help in making a daily program ? 


Do you know how to help the child weak in 
arithmetic and reading ? 


Do you need seat work help? 
Have you run out of ideas for construction? 


—Do you need suggestions for a Parent Teacher 
Association ? 


Do you know the objectives and standards for your 
grade? 
—Are you worried about daily plans? 
—Are you afraid to make out a contract in geography ? 
Are you keeping the bright children busy ? 
—Do you know how to successfully combine grades? 
—Does story telling bother you ? 
-Do you know how to make home work interesting ? 
Have you run out of ideas for drawing? 


~Do you know how to raise money for school pur- 
poses? 


Do you wish to impress your superintendent ? 
—Can you design a project in history ? 


grade history class ? 
What are you doing about Johnnie's cheating 7 


Do you know how to introduce visual education in 
your school? 


Are you familiar with the new books on teaching 
methods ? 


How do you handle the bully on the piayground ? 


Do you know what to do on that first day in a new 
community ? 











Special offer coupon! 





Supplemental Educution Association, Dept. 8, 
134 North LaSalle St., Chicago, IIlinois. 

Teli me more about the “ Treasure Chest." With- 
out obligation, please send Sample Lesson Cards 
and Special Material for grades mentioned below. 
Also tell me how your Introductory Membership 
Offer permits me to enjoy the privileges of the 
S. E. A. for three years, at the usual cost of two 
years of service. 


Name... 

Address 

City se Stat 
I teach these grades 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Pictures in the First Grade 
By Esther Mueller 


All first-grade children enjoy bright pictures. 
& I save magazine covers, pictures, and adver- 

4 
mount them, and keep them catalogued in a folder 
according to months and subjects. 

There are pictures of healthy girls and boys that 
bring about discussions on health rules. There are 
Mother Goose pictures that illustrate rhymes with 
which the children are familiar. There are pictures 
of mothers and babies, of pet animals, and of many 
other subjects that make even the most timid be- 
ginner eager to tell a story of his baby brother or of 
Pictures of vacation time help bring 





tisements that are suited to the first grade, 


his pet kitten. 
out stories of 9 camping trip, or of a week at the 
seashore. 

Each month has its pictures for language, nature 
study, or art appreciation. October yields pictures of 
ripe fruits and pumpkins. In November we display 
on the bulletin board pictures of Indian life and of 
the first Thanksgiving. The folio has also a compart- 
ment of brownies and clowns. “I have a picture to 
show you” has the same calming effect on restless 
first-graders that a game or a story would have. 


A Reading Device for the Third Grade 
By Anna Lee Anderson 

Teaching in a rural school, I find time limited 
h\y for supervised library reading. The children 

were not interested in books, and I had begun 
to think that I had failed in teaching literature ap- 
preciation. Then I tried this simple plan. I arranged 
the books attractively on a low table, and laid a note- 
book and pencil there. The pupils were given a cer- 
tain period each day to read. Each one was asked to 
write, when he had finished, his name, the date, and 
the title of the book he had read. No one had to read, 
but all were encouraged to do so. I bought a few 
new books and brought others from my home library. 
The children gradually and unknowingly acquired the 
valuable reading habit. The notebook is now crowded 
with names, and books are sent to us from time to 


time by interested patrons. 
es “Extra Activities” corner. Set aside a certain 
space on the blackboard and twice a week, 
or as often as necessary, list a number of extra activi- 
ties for each grade. The following list is an example: 
Grade 2—Study your new poem. 
Work on your seat-work book. 
Read a story in a magazine. 
Grade 3—Finish your geography. 
Copy your story for your Language 
Book. 
Draw and color a picture for your story. 
Grade 4—Work on your Bird Book. 
Find a bird story to tell. 
Read the article on birds in Nature 
Magazine. 
Grade 5—Work on your Wild Animal Book. 
Finish your history map. 
Design a cover for your Language Book. 
This is continued for each grade and saves the 
teacher’s time, since it is not necessary for the pupils 
to ask what they shall do next, and makes every 
minute of their time profitable. 





A Timesaver 
By Mary DeWells 


A great help for the busy rural teacher is an 


The Home-Problem Notebook 
By Velma L. Nurdin 


The pupils in my grade are encouraged to 
‘@ make a note of the arithmetic problems which 

they meet outside of school. Each day we 
place the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, in a column on the black- 
board. The first child who comes in with a good 
problem puts his initials beside the figure 1, and then 
goes to a side blackboard and copies the problem there. 
The second, third, and fourth pupils put their prob- 
lems on in a similar manner. Thus we have four 
problems on the blackboard by nine o’clock. Dur- 
ing the arithmetic period the problems are discussed 
and solved. Sometimes the class decides that a prob- 
lem is impractical. In that case it is erased. The 
others are copied in the home-problem notebook some 
time during the day. 


A History Project 
By Hazel Bennett 


When my third grade was studying the sub- 

)§ ject of light, we made dip candles, that we 

A might better realize what poor lights the 
early settlers had, and what a slow, tedious task it 
was to make them, 

On a portable stove we melted paraffin. We tied 
strings, a little longer than we wanted our candles to 
be, to a stick, and dipped them into the wax. Then 
we took them out, allowing the wax to harden. 
Again and again we dipped them, each time letting 
the wax harden until the candles were the desired size. 
Later we darkened the room and burned some of 
them. 


Arousing Interest in Composition 
By Lelia B. Kennedy 


LU, Contributing school and community news to 
S the local newspaper was of unfailing interest 
S4 not only to my seventh-grade pupils, but to 
the pupils of the entire school as well. The parents 
also were very much interested in the actual publica- 
tions of their children. 

First, we outlined a plan of our work and elected a 
good penman for secretary. The rest of the pupils 
acted as reporters. Each Monday’s composition 
period was devoted to writing the news items. After 
they were corrected, the items were turned over to 
the secretary, who copied and mailed them the follow- 
ing day. 

Some of the things published in our column were: 
community happenings, school activities, interesting 
trips made by the pupils, percentage of attendance, 
weekly honor roll, debates, and the school history. 

The school and community news attracted wide 
attention and favorable comment. The class very 
quickly formed the habit of selecting a variety of in- 
teresting news items, 


Primary Seat Work 
By Effie G. Wilson 


D> Collect from old magazines pages having col- 
BA ored pictures and large print. Distribute the 
{'YE leaves among the pupils in the first and sec- 
ond grades and ask them to draw a line under each 
word that they recognize. Then allow the pupils to cut 
out the pictures, and use them for posters. This work 
trains in word recognition, develops skill in cutting 
and pasting, and is helpful to the rural teacher who 
has little time to spend in preparing seat work. 


An Imaginary Trip Abroad 
By Ferne M. Deininger 


my When my seventh grade completed the study 
sd of South America, each pupil chose a topic 
U for a short talk. Such topics as products, 
climate, volcanoes, and animals were chosen. Each 
pupil presented a map, exhibits of rubber or coffee, 
or dolls dressed as South American people. Colored 
salt-and-flour maps, products maps, and scrapbooks 
were handed in as volunteer work from some pupils. 

A general collection of utensils which the people 
use, houses, volcanoes, and mountains were modeled 
in clay; and people, trees, and animals were cut from 
paper and wood to make an entire scene of South 
America on the work table. 

A man from a near-by city, who had traveled ex- 
tensively in South America, spoke to us, illustrating 
his lecture with lantern slides. A student secured a 
clothing display from a missionary in Para. 


An Aid in Teaching Poetry 
By Geraldine Knighton 





] In order to teach my pupils of the sixth grade 
bd to appreciate poetry, I let them cut out of 
magazines modern poems and paste them in a 
notebook. In some cases they pasted above the poem 
a picture to represent it. We used notebooks with 
unruled pages, since they were more attractive when 
the poems and pictures were pasted in. On the front 
and back covers of the notebook a good picture was 
pasted. Every Friday the poems were read and dis- 
cussed, and my pupils were very much interested. 





Geography Notebooks 
By Nella Hallmark 


~ Ww | The following device in geography was used 
| A | successfully in my third grade. Each pupil 
took two sheets of construction paper for the 
cover of a geography booklet, and on one side printed 
“Geography.” An attractive scene was also pasted 
on the front cover. The pupils then centered atten- 
tion on the contents of the book. On the first sheet 
they introduced Columbus by making a scene of wa- 
ter and sky from two different hues of blue con- 
struction paper. On this they placed three ships. 
Columbus’ picture was also placed on this page. 
Their next subject was the homes of the different 
peoples and animals. ‘They took the Indians first be- 
cause they were the first people to live here, and be- 
cause the pupils had made an Indian village on the 
sand table. Each child drew an Indian wigwam, an 
Indian boy shooting a bow and arrow, a papoose in 2 
cradle, a canoe on water, a hatchet, and an ear of 
corn. A similar plan was followed in studying each 


group of peoples. 


Making Geography Reviews Interesting 
By Emma Boundy 


In reviewing the states, let the pupils repre- 

sent senators from the several states, and tell 

the class about the history, facilities, and 
natural resources of the states from which they come. 
If you are studying foreign countries, let the pupils 
represent ambassadors who wish to tell Americans of 
their countries, emphasizing the relationship betwee? 
the United States and foreign nations. Much cut 
rent history can be learned incidentally in this wy: 
and a feeling of friendliness for other states and 1% 
tions can be fostered. — 
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“Keally usable,” Teachers tell us . . 





If theve’s green on his coat \ fone fellow this 


He's not quite mellow In his bright vellow clothes 
So put him in the fruit bowl Just reght now for cating: 


Tall all his ereen is vellow! Som vour mouth he goes! 














\ Pupils up to the sixth grade (and even older) find Good King Banana’s Game worlds of fun 


Here’s a new game! A BANANA GAME 


for your schoolroom 


All who have seen and used it are enthusiastic. It shows just 
when a banana is ripe and ready to be eaten. Through playing 
the game, the children learn this one important health point 
in a most amusing way. Pupils love its bright, showy colors. 
When not being played, it makes a good health poster for the 
schoolroom. Printed on good strong muslin, it is made to last 
along, long time. Send the coupon for your free copy—and 


have a happy surprise for the children. 


Leterme eee eee 


Just fill in the coupon 





: UNITED FRUIT CO. 
: 1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


- Please send free one copy of Good King : 


: Name— 


GEE 





: Banana’s Game. 








. City State. 





s+seees 


NI-10-30 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Newspaper Clippings 
By Henrietta Chittick 


wz In the seventh grade, it is time for the child 
re to take an interest in the affairs of the world. 

4 Not only must he be interested in such ac- 
tivities, but also in the right things to read. The chil- 
dren in my class are encouraged to bring in clippings 
which they feel will interest the other pupils, and I 
choose the ones which seem most appropriate. 

A child whose clipping is chosen gives a synopsis 
of the account to the class, and offers his opinion on 
the subject. After the report the clipping is placed 
on the bulletin board for a day, and then inserted in 
the pupil’s scrapbook. 


Mounted Pictures 
By Albert Earley 
We have cut a large number of pictures from 
rotogravure sections, old books, and various 
magazines, and mounted them on oak tag 
We have success- 
Put a number 


eight and a half by eleven inches. 
fully used them in the following way. 
and a question on each picture. Give one to each pu- 
pil. The pupil puts the number of the picture on his 
paper and writes after it the answer to the question. 
As soon as a pupil has finished working with a pic- 
ture, he passes it on to his neighbor. 

We have found this excellent as a review, and it 
provides profitable work for one class while the 
teacher is conducting a recitation with another. Our 
classes have found this device interesting. 


A Literary Map 
By E. May Cross 


A literary map is a great help in making the 
characters in poems and stories more real to 
children. It affords good training in selection, 
and neatness, and increases 
It will also stimulate read- 





artistic arrangement, 
geographical knowledge. 
ing, since accuracy requires first-hand knowledge. 

Secure a large outline map of the world, showing 
continents and countries. Then let the children 
choose from their reading a number of characters who 
can be placed geographically, and look for suitable 
small pictures in magazines, book catalogues, and so 
on. Since the pictures need not always be of the 
actual characters, they are not hard to find. Here is 
the beginning of a suggestive list: 


Pinocchio (picture of a marionette) Italy 
Robin Hood England 
Black Beauty England 
Ugly Duckling Denmark 
Uncle Remus Southern United States 
Heidi Switzerland 
Old Man Kangaroo Australia 
Tom Sawyer Missouri 
Rip Van Winkle New York State 
St. Nicholas North Pole 
Hans Brinker Holland 
Aladdin Arabia 
Ben-Hur Palestine 
Nils Sweden 
Kim India 


The pictures may be pasted on the map itself, or a 
large margin-may be left around the map, and the 
pictures placed on this margin, with a colored thread 
leading from each picture to a pin in the correct 
place on the map. A more detailed map of just one 
country may be used in studying literature in the 
higher grades. 


An Airplane Project 
By Lora M. Jones 


7 My pupils brought airplanes to school early in 
F September. I was interested in the planes and 

f admired the different models. There were ex- 
pensive machine-made ones, crude homemade ones, 
dirigibles, balloons, monoplanes, biplanes, and, in fact, 
nearly every kind of air machine. 

A project on airplanes was started that very day by 
the pupils. Our library table was transformed into 
an airport. Hangars were made of cardboard, string, 
and thumb tacks. Planes of all shapes and sizes flew 
in our room. Children’s machines from other grades 
were welcome in our airport. 

From these toys, we developed lessons which in- 
cluded transportation from the beginning until the 
present time. Air mail routes were studied. There 
seemed to be no end to the problems which were de- 
veloped from the interest in toy air machines. 


Mother Goose Period 
By Carol Fitzgerald 


ra Mother Goose and her children are always a 
fascinating study for small children. They 

delight in the queer verses and people. About 
twice a month we set aside a period for Mother Goose 
rhymes. Each pupil is given a chance to recite several 
of his favorite ones. All the pupils derive much en- 
joyment from this as well as training in expression 


and gestures. It develops poise, and even the most 
self-conscious pupil will respond. 


Spatter Prints 
By Dorothy Rosser Meurer 

PW Spatter prints make an interesting way to 
|} combine nature study and art. To make 
4 spatter prints, take a perfect leaf and place it 
un a piece of white drawing paper. Secure a small 
piece of wire screen (one of my pupils brought 
screen from an old screen door), an old tooth brush, 
and some ink. Dip the brush into the ink and hold 
the screen about four inches above the paper. Draw 
the brush lightly over the screen. This will cause 
small spatters on the paper. When the paper is well 
spattered, remove the leaf and its outline will show 
beautifully. If a small piece of paper is placed just 
below the leaf before the spattering is begun, a plain 
white place will’ be left in which the name of the leaf 
can be written. These prints are very attractive when 

mounted on black paper. 








Club Exchange 


The Club Exchange offers teachers and pu- 
pils opportunity to correspond with other 
schools. Notices should be mailed to us at 
an early date, since they are inserted in the 
order received. 

Mr. Laurence Grauel, 16 Rosedale Avenue, 
Greenville, Pennsylvania, and his pupils, 
would like to exchange products and letters 
with schools of the United States and its 
possessions, and with foreign countries. 

The sixth grade, Armona School, Armona, 
Kings County, California, wish to corre- 
spond with English-speaking girls and boys 
living in any European country. Address: 
Miss Hope Pyburn Johnson. 




















Building a Castle 
By Jessie Stuart Schroeder 


‘vidal My third and fourth grades read about castles 
Oe where lords and ladies dwelt. We decided to 
build a castle like those built during the time 
of the feudal system. After I had told the pupils 
more about the structure of a castle, they brought 
cardboard boxes to school, including eight small oat- 
meal boxes for the corner towers and two larger ones 
for the “keep,” to be built in the inner courtyard, 

After the walls and towers were placed, we made a 
paste of one part of flour and two parts of coarse salt, 
mixed with a little water, and plastered it over the 
castle. A moat surrounded the front of the castle, 
and a drawbridge, suspended by chains, was made. 
Across the drawbridge an entrance led into the 
“outer bailey,” and then through another high door 
into the “inner bailey.” Here the lord and lady lived 
in time of peace. 

The keep was built here and contained narrow 
windows made of oiled paper. The children learned 
that a chapel and a well were located in the keep. 
Outlines on the castle project were made, and lessons 
in geography, history, writing, arithmetic, spelling, 
and language became very interesting and vital. 


To Encourage Tidiness 
By Sara Z. Lacey 


ae My pupils were very careless about hanging 
@\ | their wraps up properly. The wraps had to be 
at hung on the rear wall of our one-room school- 
house, and it was often unpleasant to look at them, 
hanging in an untidy fashion. After we had dis- 
cussed the situation, the pupils decided that each child 
should bring a clothes hanger. It was suggested that 
it be a wooden hanger, so that it could be painted. 

This was the children’s first experience with enam- 
els. After sandpapering the hangers, we applied two 
coats of eggshell enamel. Tiny designs were painted 
on one side. The upper-grade pupils designed their 
own patterns, and the lower grades used tiny animal 
designs. 

The children were very proud when the hangers 
were ready for use, and hung their wraps on them in 
an orderly manner. The lesson not only afforded 
profitable work periods for the children, but also 
proved a great help in teaching tidiness. 


By Arline Mullholand 
following plan seemed to develop an ever it- 
chased for each child a notebook about eight by 
the children. I usually begin with a conversation 
blackboard. 
story about it. We then read, criticize, and correct 
their books and copy the title and story beneath. 


Language Stories in the Second Grade 
It is sometimes difficult to make language 
work interesting in the second grade. The 

creasing interest in the language work of my pupils 

and the results were more than satisfactory. I put 
inches in size. During our oral language period ¥¢ 
develop a short story about something of interest © 
lesson about their pets. I let each child tell about his 
pets, and we write one or two short stories on the 

The following day I have each child bring a pictv® 
as near like his pet as he can find, and write a shot 
these stories in class. When the stories are correct? 
and rewritten, the children paste their pictures ® 
stories are often written for occasions such as 
loween and Thanksgiving. 
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Experiences That Enrich 
School Life 
(Continued from page 26) 


necessary in order to maintain group 
living is the problem of education. The 


police, the firemen, the local commu-| 


nity government, the state, and the na- 
tions of the world all have an influence 
upon his living, and he must learn to 
understand them. 

Fortunately, children are interested in 
stories. They care for accounts of how 
people live and what they do, and they 
care equally for stories of people long 
since dead. The Indian, the Viking, the 
knight in the castle, the native of the’ 
South Sea Islands, the Eskimo, the 
tribesman of the Sahara, all hold a fas- 
cination for the child. We can there- | 
fore lead him into acquaintance with 
many peoples, through the stories avail- 
able in history, geography, travel, and 
adventure. 

As these various ways of living be- 
come more and more familiar, the child 
begins to build up an understanding of 
the meanings and methods which go to 
make up interdependence. 
books rich in human interests should 
become a vital part of school work, be- 
cause such books show the many ways 
in which men meet the problems of 
living. 

Closely related to this study is the 
study of the work of the world. The 
comforts and conveniences of living | 
have come through work done in mak- 
ing the available materials of more serv- 
ice to man. Anthropology’s account of 
the way primitive man must have lived 
is interesting by way of contrast with 
our modes of living. It suggests that 
man has come a long way in bettering 
living conditions. Understanding of 
these achievements gives some notion of | 
man’s cultural progress. | 

In this attainment certain needs have 
been fundamental with all peoples. 
Chief among these are the needs for | 
food, shelter, and clothing. ‘The proc- 
esses underlying them have been almost 
universal. Spinning, weaving, tanning 





in the making of clothing. Boiling, 
broiling, roasting, baking, and drying 
are employed in preparing our foods. 
Farming in its various forms has been 
used to supply more foods than exist un- 
cultivated. Joinery and masonry have 
prevailed in the problems of building. 
These processes are interesting to chil- 
dren and closely related to their play 
tendencies. 

The making of records of experiences, 
which has resulted in our modern books, 
newspapers, and magazines, has con- 
cerned many nations. The making of 
dishes and bowls from clay or metals | 
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A COMPLETE PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 























COMBINES 
A SLIDE 
TEETER-TOTTER 
AND MERRY- 
GO- 
ROUND 


{ 


‘ 


AS A TEETER-TOTTER 


FACTS: 


available for such equipment. 


to the school whatsoever. 


ACT AT ONCE! 


yy 


Fill out the coupon below. 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL ABSOLUTELY FREE 





WE ARE 
DOING THIS 


USED SUMMER AND WINTER 
THE YEAR ROUND 





AS A MERRY-GO-ROUND 


IF YOU SEND 
THE COUPON 
AT ONCE WE 
WILL AGREE 
TO PREPAY 
{> FREIGHT OF 
™S> APPARATUS 









. * 
7 


~~ ‘THE THREE GREATEST rr 


PLAY FEATURES F OR 
CHILDREN ! 





Start the Contest Now and Get the Equipment FREE at Once 


PLAYGROUND Equipment has, in the past, been out of reach of the 
rural and village schools because of prices being too high and no funds 
But we have solved this problem with 
our Merremaker which combines a Slide, Teeter-Totter, and Merry-Go-Round, and we are 
now able to send you the Merremaker Complete Playground Apparatus without any cost 
Only a little effort on your part—no actual work—and your 
and dressing skins, and sewing are used school will have this wonderful playground equipment for children of all ages and sizes. 


among the children develops interest and school spirit. 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 


740 Eighth Street, S.E. 
f 


TO 


Your pupils will easily sell 
these pictures in a short time about the community. To 
the girl selling the largest number of pictures we will 
award a beautiful necklace, and to the boy selling the largest number of pictures we will 


award a fine self-filling fountain pen, both packed in handsome boxes. This Selling Contest 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS PAINTINGS FOR 
SALE CONTEST 


ee 


HE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 
740 Eighth St. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


19 


Gentlemen :—Please mail me 1%4 Gross (240) of your Assortment of Art Pictures taken from 


has characterized every people that has THE 


Famous Paintings, size 8% x 10%, reproduced in 8 colors, to be used in a Selling Contest by my 





attained any civilization. Tools and pupils and to be sold at 10c each. When these pictures are sold and proceeds are forwarded to you 
hi | . i we are to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker Complete Playground 
machines have been the continuous Equipment. Furthermore, if the proceeds (#24.00) are sent you within 30 days, we are to receive 


TEACHER 


We will award this beautiful Cedar Chest 
made of genuine Tennessee Aromatic Red 
Cedar, handsomely copper trimmed and 
finished, for the interest shown in the 
Sale Contest to secure the playground 
equipment for your school. 


evidence that men of virtually all times 
and places have had inventive ability 
which has enabled them to devise means 
for bettering their conditions. 

Many rich varied experiences with the 
physical world, the world of people in 
their attempts to live together, and the 
work of the world in bettering condi- 
tions of living, are needed to round out 


Trimmed Cedar Chest for the Teacher. 





Name ‘til 


P. O. Address.. 


FREE the Necklace and Fine Self-Filling Fountain Pen for the winning pupils and the Copper i 
State. | 


Name of School 


Want a Government Job ? 


... District No. ............ N, 1-16-30 





the fullness of a valuable educational 
program. 

Eptrortan Note: In her next article, 
t. Mossman will discuss ways in which 


‘hildren become acquainted with the ele- 
ments that go to make up their world. 


Engraved INVITA 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS 


Perfectio exe 


Correct in form, 
" = ect trom the nation’s 


capital. te prices. Ask for 

the loan more Portfolio of samples. 

& HAUSLER SCO, 314 pang St. -» MLE. 
Washington, b. C. 











$1,260 to $3,300 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage, because of 
their training and education. Over 20,000 positions are 
filed every year. These have big pay, short hours and pleas- 
ant work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept 
P239, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions now open 
to teachers, and full particulars telling you how to get them 





feERADIC” 


WEST 
1 oe of Ds bargains. —— 1931 iy al 
ee A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
battery operated sets. Write today, 
ee MLD RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. Soe CHICAGO 














ANNOUNCING 
The Prize Winners 
of the 1929-30 


Hires Health Contest | 





Ist Prize $500 


F. E. Meyers, District School 59, 315 S. 
Vermillion St., Streator, Ill. 


2nd Prize $250 


Mrs. Chas. A. McQueen, Persinger, W. Va. 


3d Prize $100 each 


Kate McLelland, Cleveland, Tenn. 

Mrs. Greta Mitchell, District 29, Sunny- 
slope R. 1, Perry, Oklahoma. 

Mrs. A. R. Wilson, Principal, 
School, Durham, N. C. 

Sr. M. Frances, QO. P., St. Ann’s 
Forest Street, Fall River, Mass. 

Ruth Cederberg, Firth, Idaho. 


Lakewood 


School, 


Teresa A. Mulvey, Chapman School, West- 
brook, Conn. 

Margaret Snowe, Manor Avenue, Clay- 
mont, De}. 


Lenore K. Dolan, Cherry Valley, Ill. 


4th Prize $50 each 


Elmer Kiehnefer, 208 Seo. Arno, Albuquerque, 
N. Mexico. 

Miss Vesta Tompkins, Box 21, Tannersville, N.Y. 

Joe Willye Kendall, Cody, Wyoming. 

Lauretta Williams, 1055 Rockway St., Saginaw, 
8S. W., Mich. 

Helen Lee, Spalding, Neb. 

Miss Florence M. Williams, Adams Ward School, 
Beaumont, Texas 

Frances A. Leach, Sugarhill School, East Weare, 


Julia U. Pound, Cherry Tree, Pa. 
Mrs. H. L. Carr, Meridian, Miss., Route 8. 
Violet Maresh, 725 Bank St., Raci ine, Wis. 


5th Prize $10 each 


Miss Bessie Bortz, 135 FE. 
Allentown, Pa. 

Lela B. Kennedy, Route | 

Sister M. Thomasine, 8S. N. D., St. Mary's School, 
180 Weber Street, Leipsic, Ohio. 

Wilford E. Brown, R. 2, Wewoka, Okla. 


Susquehanna St., 


Dotham, Ala. 


Sarah A. Frantz, 448 Scioto St., Urbana, Ohio. 
Lois E. Carter, 106 N. E. 6th St., Fairfield, Il. 
Elsie Burgess, 804 Washington Ave., Huntington, 
. Va. 
St. Mary of St. Barbara, 197 Main St., New- 
market, N. H 
Leona Young, Monument, Pa. 
Mrs. B. A. Bateman, Box 777, Bogalusa, La. 


Sr. Mary Thecla, King Street, Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. May Griffin, 114 Howard St., Jamestown, 
N. Y. 

Sr. Margaret, St. Mary's School, 

Marie Dearing, Castleford, Idaho. 

Clinten D. Collins, P. O. Box 312, 
City, Del. 

Mrs. Sadye B. Jones, Box 15, Hensley, Ark. 

Ragnehild M. Christiansen, Walnut, Ill. 

Bertha E. Frank, 469 E. Liberty St., Girard, O. 

Josephine Kees, St. Joe, Ind 

Sarah J. Wilkinson, Weirton, W. Va. 

E. Good, Heidenheimer, Texas. 

Lula Ansell, Lyme, N. H. 

Gladys Adams, Jefferson, Okla. 

Anna Dwyer, Long Prairie, Minn. 

Lillian Neumann, McKenzie, N. Dak. 


6th Prize $4 each 


Lillie T, Saunders, Box 113, Smithers, W. Va. 
Eva Elizabeth Vincent, Madera, Penna. 
Pearl Weeks, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Helen Virginia Plybon, Box 34, Denim 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Valentina Steinke, 860 Harbraugh, Detroit, 
Ida T. Reeves, Box 201, Westville, N. J. 
Grace Gertrude Still, Scheil City, Missouri. 
Sr. M. Concepto, O. S. T. Lacona, lowa. 
Miss Blanche H. Brown, “%% MecCarty’s Indian 
Day Schocl, Acomita, New Mexico. 


Nada, 


Texas. 


Delaware 


Station, 


Mich 


Mrs. A. W. Burow, Pleasant Lake, N. D. 

Mrs. Sidney G. Lee, 123 Franklin St., Dublin, Ga. 
Miss Cecile Commod, Clayton, N. Y. 

Mrs. Anna Reed, Lakeside School, Route 1, 


Oshkosh, Wis. 

Miss Louis Spinney, Box 457, Lake Worth, Fla. 

Sister M. Bernadette, 201 Tonnele Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Mrs. Ruth A. Mannan, Cloversdale, Ind. 

Mrs. V. L. Stanton, Principal, Gentry School, 
Buffalo Valley, Tenn. 

Benedictine Sisters, Annunciation School, Frank- 


fort. Kansas. 

Mrs. M. E. Bracy, Autauga Hill School, Pratt- 
ville, Alabama. 

Nora B. W. Scott, Quinque, Va. 


Mrs. L. Bessie Carruthers, Route 2, Box 48, 
Ingalls, Ark. 

Idabelle Boettcher, District 20, Jordan, Minn. 

Mrs. J. N. Poe, Ranger, Texas. 

Miss Austrid Simonson, Hebron, N. D. 

Sister M. Helen, A. S. B., Linton Hall, Bristow 
P. O., Prince Wiiliam County, Virginia. 

R. Gordon Neely, Franklin, R. 2, Penna. 

Mrs. Leona St. Peter, Powderville, Mont. 

Miss Ruth J. Jones, Magnolia, Miss., R. 1, Box 
76. 

E. Rebecca Palmer, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Miss Nina Winter, Eglon, W. Va. 


The Chas. E. Hires Company 
201 So, 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OR IRR RR RE 


NOTE: Be sure to take advantage of our gener- 
ous Free Offer this year. Use coupon on page 61 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Celebrating Halloween 
in the Schoolroom 
(Continued from page 28) 


PINNING THE TAIL ON THE 
KEY.—To lend variety to this old stunt, 
and to have it in keeping with Hallow- 
een, pin the stem on a pumpkin. 

A Pumpkin Puzzte.—The children 
are given pieces of a huge cardboard 


and they are to put the pumpkin to- 
gether on the floor. 

Dippinc AN Apple into Hort Tar- 
ry.—Each child has a turn at dipping 
an apple into hot taffy. 





ments or taken home. 
| Dotnc SruNnts.—Many paper pump- 


room. 
a printed direction to be carried out. 
Each child is blindfolded and told to 
pick a pumpkin. Those who can read 
the directions do so and then perform 
the stunt. The older children delight 
in telling the little ones what their di- 
rections are, which may be such as, 
“Turn around three times,” “Jump 
three times,” “Sing a Halloween song,” 
“Count the children in the room.” 

FOLLOW THE 
other old game which is always popular 
with children. 

EatinG MarsHMALLows. — Marsh- 
mallows, one for each child, may be 
hung on a string. The children are to 
eat them while holding their hands be- 
hind them and not touching the 
marshmallows. 

Planning the refreshments— 

If the refreshments are to be served 
at tables, the children who are to enter- 
tain will make napkins and doilies of 
crépe paper, and boxes and plates of 
heavy white construction paper. Fa- 
vors may be made as surprises for the 
guests. Refreshments may consist of 
| red apples with candy corn stuck into 





| them for eyes, nose, and mouth; taffy 
| apples; pop-corn balls wrapped in 
waxed paper; a bottle of milk; and 


brownie cookies. 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 


Some of the topics discussed in the 
composition periods devoted to the 
planning of the party lend themselves 
to reading lessons composed by the 
group and dictated to the teacher, who 


pumpkin, each piece being numbered, | 


The apples | 


may be eaten as part of the refresh- | 


Don- | 


| 


| 





| 
| 


kins are hung on strings across the | 


On the back of each pumpkin is | 


LEADER.—This is an-| 
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either writes them on the blackboard or | 


prints them on tag board for the chil- 
dren to read. Pictures to illustrate these 
short reading lessons may be drawn by 
individual children at the top of the 
lessons, or the lessons may be illustrated 
by pictures cut from magazines. In 
addition, the children make posters de- 
picting Halloween scenes. In the mu- 
sic period they learn Halloween songs. 

Instead of giving a party, the grade 
may be invited to a party, in which 
| case the children must (1) answer the 
invitation, (2) learn a song to sing if 
asked, (3) talk over the proper conduct 
at the party, and (4) plan and make 
costumes to wear. If it is impossible 
either to give or to attend a party, the 
children can still decorate the room, 
make masks, sing a Halloween song, and 
listen to a Halloween story. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 
References— 
Kelley, Ruth Edna: 
loween. (Boston: 
Shepard Co., 1919.) 


The Book of Hal- 
Lothrop, Lee & 








A New 


rimary 


Aid for 


Teachers 


320 large pages (7}x10: inches) filled 
with the things that make school work 
fascinating to children 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 
other class of teachers, need sup- 
plementary helps and devices for 


making school work appealing. to 
children. Primary Plans and Projects 
is designed to meet this need with 


material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for more than 25 years. 

The book is arranged in ten sections 
—each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing a complete 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 

Plans Number Lessons 
Projects for Little People 
Nature Study Seat Work and 
Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 
Reading Songs and Music 
Stories Primary Fridays 
Hundreds of Illustrations 
Bird Pictures in Full Color 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 


PLANS. As indicated by the title, 


abundant space is devoted to a series 
These are prepared 


of month plans, 


by Mae Foster Jay, a primary special- 
ist of wide experience. 

PROJECTS. Directions for carrying 
out a wide variety of projects form an 
important part of the book. These may 
be easily developed with little children, 
even by inexperienced teachers. 


NATURE STUDY. Included under 
this heading are Bird Studies with 
accurate color plates and coloring out- 
lines by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and 
carefully prepared lessons. 


PICTURE STUDY. Each- month has 
a full-page picture by a famous artist. 
For each of these pictures Maude M. 
Grant has prepared suggestive Lang- 
uage and Reading Lessons. 

STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 
with interesting, constructive ideas. 
Two other series, one of Health Stor- 
ies and one of Safety-First Stories, 
will help to emphasize these vital 
subjects in a pleasing manner. In 
addition there are many other stories. 

SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative seat work, much 
space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed in the between- 
recitations periods. 

~ PRIMARY FRIDAYS. Un- 
der this heading is an excep- 





tionally fine collection of 
material for Friday after- 
and other occasions 
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appropriate primary 
entertainment material may 
be needed. 


Every Teaching Need 
Provided For— 
Yet Unusually Low Priced 


Think of the vast amount 
of material which 320 large 
pages (7% x 10% inches) will 
provide for use during the 200 
odd days of the school year. 
And when you consider that 
this material is the work of 
notably successful specialists 
—material of proven worth— 
you will agree that $3.60 is 
indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Nov. 5th 


You need not send cash 
with your order unless you 
prefer, for we gladly extend 
credit until November 5th. 
Simply fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. 
The book will be sent to you 
promptly regardless of wheth- 





[ -- 7% inches 





er or not remittance accom- 





Primary Plans and $ 
Projects, postpaid, 


Primary Plans and Projects............ $3.60 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 


See Special Offer to Present Subscribers to Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans in order blank below. 


panies your order. 
-60 


Both Only 


$4.90 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


: Use This 


Order 
Blank 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


piece be cress & 


oauen es at it 
to =e 


wish the” book 
=. or ae 
my address given bel 


2 [_] Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, 
my address given below. 


Price $3.60. 


om [_] Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 


ow and enter (or extend) my subscrip- 


tion to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year, at 


your special combinat 


Place cross (X) in one of the 
= — to indicate you vr proterense 
© payment. 





If you have subscribed to 


cross (X) in square below 
and send only $2.90 ad- ‘a 
ditional cash with order. |_ 











* Street or R. F. D.......... 


ion price of $4.90. 


C] I agree to pay not later than November 5th, 1930. 
| I am enclosing payment herewith. 


Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans for this schoo! year Name.......... ...... 
and wish to amend your 
order now to include Primary 
Plans and Projects, place} Post Office...... 


. State.......-oo 
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Ist, 2nd, 3rd grade 
Teachers 


Send coupon for 


FREE 


Supplementary Readers 


to be colored-in 


by children 
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ensh, 


of 


i? 
7% 
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16-page reader 
prepared for 


younger children 


> Land of Oranges”, an illus- 
trated supplementary reader, 
has proved the most popular school 
material we have ever offered. It 
tells the story of oranges from the 
time the young trees are planted un- 
til the ripe fruit reaches the market. 


This important industry is pre- 
sented in the manner prescribed by 
leading educational authorities for 
fist, second and third grade supple- 
mentary reading material. The book 
is illustrated in. color and with out- 
line drawings to be colored by pu- 
pils. It also contains height-weight 
table and record-blank and good 
health rules. 


Send the coupon now for your 


free supply, stating quantity required 
for your classes (one for each pupil). 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunki t 
UNIFORMLY GOOD 
ORANGES .... LEMONS 


Cauiroania Faurr Growers ExcHANce, 
Div.310-B Box 530, Station “"C”’, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me__ 
of Oranges”’, 


_copies of ““The Land 
one for each of my pupils. 





Name____ _ __Grade__ — 
Name of School_ — 
School Address___ — 
City. ——— 
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| Owen, Ethel: Tales and 


Halloween 


| Games, (Chicago: Albert Whitman 
& Co., 1928.) 
| Stories— 


| Bailey, C. §S., and Lewis, C. M.: “A 


| 
| 


Great Surprise,” For the Children’s ' 


Hour. (Springfield, Mass.: 
Bradley Co., 1926.) 
| nnety Angela M.: “The Story of a 
Pumpkin Seed,” Sfories and Story 
Telling. (New York: D. Appleton 
| & Co., 1911.) 
Miller, O. K.: 


Milton 


} 


“The Quick Running 


Squash” and “A Halloween Story,” | 


My Bookhouse. (Chicago:° 

| House for Children, 1922.) 

Olcott, F. J.: “The Strange Visitor,” 
Good Stories for Great Holidays. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1914.) 

| Wiggin, K. D., and Smith, N. A.: “The 

Elves and the Shoemaker,” Tales of 
Laughter, (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1908.) 

Songs— 

“The Brownies,” Introductory Music. 
“Music Education Series.” (Boston: 
Ginn & Co.) 


gressive Music Series,” Vol. I. 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co.) 
“Halloween,” First Year Music, by Hol- 


(New 





lis Dann. (New York: American 
Book Co.) 

“Halloween,” Songs of Childhood. 
“Music Education Series.” (Boston: 

| Ginn & Co.) 

“The Jack-o’-Lantern” and “Hallow- 
een,” Songs for Little Children. 
(Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley 
Co. ) 

EpitoriaL Note: In our next issue, 


“The Elves and the Shoemaker,” “Pro- | 


Book | 





| 


Miss Storm will give suggestions for cele- | 


brating Thanksgiving. 
-_——_ -——-_—— 


The Study of Riley’s Poetry 
(Continued from page 55) 


than those previously discussed. Sev- 
eral comprehension difficulties should 
be cleared before it is read, in order to 
insure intelligent listening. They in- 
clude: fodder, shock, guineys (guinea 
fowl), stock, tossels, stubble, furries 
(furrows), and souse. Other unusual 
| words may be discussed after the poem 
has been read; for example, kyouck 
| (an imitation of the turkey’s call), 
and hallylooyer. 

“The Name of Old Glory” fre- 
quently finds a place in courses of 
|study. Its interest is mainly in the 
'theme. It has only two or three 
‘memorable lines, and since there are 
|other more stirring flag poems, a mere 
|reading seems sufficient. 

It is better to do no class teaching 





| of any of the poems. A child who 


| wishes to memorize a poem or part of 
one should do so as a personal enter- 
prise. Later, a special time may be 
| designated for a Riley program. Any 
| poems that the children have learned 
may then be presented, together with 
anecdotes of his life. The children 
_may copy favorite poems or fragments 
in permanent, growing anthologies, for 
which attractive covers may be made 
in an industrial arts period. 

The best tribute that can be paid to 
Riley—a modest, kindly spirit, a lover 
of nature, of people, and of poetry—is 
to read his poems for sheer entertain- 
| ment and enjoyment. 





Epiror1aL Note: Miss Thompson’s ar- 
ticle next month will discuss The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish. 





| 
} 
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Plan NOW 
for INDEPENDENCE 


in your 


LATER YEARS! 


This method of easy gradual ac- 
cumulation will insure money for 
travel or study; set up a “retire- 
ment fund” of your own when 
you want it; protect you mean- 
while against the exigencies of 
illness or disablement. 





\ Spaz <a sper s 
Postal Life Building 
Owned by 
the Company 


For professional people whose income is fairly definitely 
fixed, the Postal Life Insurance Company has a type of pol- 
icy which is especially appealing. It enables them, by set- 
ting aside a small portion of their carnings, to make adequate provision for 
the future and enjoy meanwhile the comfort of knowing that they and 
their dependents are wel! protected against the unexpected turns of fate. 


Such a policy in the Postal Life Insurance Company is recognized as an 
investment of the highest type. It is saving, plus. And its substantial 
commission dividends you earn for acting as your own agent— 


914% of Your Premiums 


This is guaranteed to the policyholders, aside from contingent dividends as earned. 
It is their reward for acting tor themselves, for being able to analyze their own 
insurance requirements from documentary matter submitted by the Company, 
and for making their decision without an agent’s help. No matter what type of 
Postal Life Insurance Policy you take out, this saving of 942% of the premium is 
guaranteed to you, 


A Company for Those Who Think for Themselves 


Among its policyholders the Postal Life Insurance Company numbers professional 
people in all parts of the country. It secks its friends from among those who 
can think andact for themselves and wish to gain the rewards of initiative. Jt is 
organized to serve such people. \ts distinctive economies are being more and more 
widely appreciated. 


It is Easy to Deal Direct 


No matter where you live, you can enjoy the benefits and economies of a Postal 
policy—its protection; its estate-building aid; its low cost premiums; its sound 
investment values. Simply mail the coupon and you will receive the facts by 
mail. Why not send for them today? Lay the cornerstone of the financial 
structure that will make you independent in the years to come—give you leisure 
and peace of mind—enable you to set the day when you want to retire—and do 
it all out of your present income! 


Mail Coupon at Right 


When writing be sure to give your full 
name, your occupation and exact date of 
birth. | 
Information as to any form of Life or 
Endowment Insurance will be gladly fur | 





N 1.10.30 
Postal Life Insurance Company, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Without obligating me, please 


ished you. Your inquiry will receive : : 
a y ‘ilies send full insurance particulars. 


prompt attention by mail. 

We desire to cooperate with you directly, 
and have you think out your problems from 
documentary matter submitted. We invite 
you to call at our office if you can find it Ne 
convenient. | 


POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


WM. R. MALONE, Pres. 
511 Fifth Ave., Cor. 43rd St., New York City 


| Name 
| Address 


| Occupation 


| Exact date of birth 


| Amount 
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IN LEISURE MOMENTS 


EISURE moments may be 

employed profitably em- 
broidering beautiful things 
for yourself and your home. 
Herrschner Needlework and 
fancy wear for Women and 
Children are known the coun- 
try over for outstanding 
merit and unusual value. 
In this book which displays 
all that is modern in Art 
Needlework, you will find 
the most complete display in 
America, from pillow cases, 
house frocks, etc., in simple 
stitchery to the more intricate 
designs in needlepoint. Price 
comparisons will prove that 
on every item you will effect 
substantial savings. 
Our Ready-to-Wear depart- 
ments are featuring smart 
new styles in wash and street 
frocks. Unusual values in pure 
silk hosiery and lingerie.Smart 
styles for little folks. Gifts for 
all occasions are featured in 
actual colors. Substantial sav- 
ings on fine linens and curtains, 


Send for your 
FREE 


Copy Today 
We Have Paid Postage for 31 Years. 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER, Inc. 
6636 South Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO tet ILLINOIS 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teaching Health 
through the School Lunch 
(Continued from page 44) 


been obtained for the same money by 
a better choice from the foods on the 
counter. 


Tut 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 





The need for education was obvious, 
and the teachers in their classrooms set | 
about the task of co-ordinating their | 
work with lunch-room teaching. As a | 
first step, a lesson on “What is a good | 
lunch?” was given in every classroom. | 
Since the lessons on milk, vegetables, 
and other foods had not yet been given, 
this lesson was of necessity somewhat 
dogmatic. The minimum requirements | 
were put on the blackboard with the 
explanation, “This is what specialists 
who have studied about nutrition say is 
a good lunch for children.” These re- 
quirements were shortly christened an 
“A” lunch by the children, and the 
term, being an apt one, was used 
throughout the study. 

The children then discussed various 
problems concerning this lunch. What 
“A” lunches can we get in our lunch 
room? How much does an “A” lunch | 
cost? What is the cheapest way to get 
an “A” lunch? If a child has only ten 
cents for lunch, how can he best spend 
it? If he has only five cents, what 
should he bring from home; what 
should he buy in the lunch room? 

Much interest was aroused in the 
subject, and the children definitely set 
out to have “A” lunches. To stimulate 
this interest, and to guide in selection, 
“A” lunch cards were prepared, like 
the one reproduced on page 44. At 
frequent intervals, these cards were 
dropped on the trays of the children 


| nished with a 








deserving them, as they paused at the 
checker’s desk. To assist the others in 


making better choices, slips were pre- | 


pared bearing such statements as the 
following: “To have an ‘A’ lunch you 
need milk or two foods containing 
milk.” On the days when the school 
lunch was checked, therefore, every 
child who did not receive an “A” card 
had one or more slips put on his tray 
stating what he needed in order to re- | 
ceive one, and he was privileged to go 
back and get the necessary foods, if he 


| so desired. 


Meanwhile, in the classrooms the 
teachers were giving lessons on milk, 
vegetables, sleep, teeth, and other 
health topics. They were also continu- 
ing to stress the lunch. A favorite de- 
vice was playing cafeteria. Cardboard 


food models colored by the children | 


were set up in cafeteria style, and the 
children passed by with trays to select 
lunches, which were then criticized by 
the other children. Some teachers se- 
cured the lunch menu daily and the 
children decided what they were going 
to choose before going to lunch. One 
teacher set out sample “A” lunches 
daily in the cafeteria for the benefit of 
her grade and others. Many of the 
teachers went with their pupils to the 
lunch room, helped them in their choice 
of foods, and ate lunch with them. Co- 
operation with the homes was secured 
through parents’ meetings in which the 
project was explained and the problems 
related to it were considered. 
Through all this, the box lunch re- 


ceived its share of attention. The chil- 





dren freely showed the contents of their 
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boxes and responded readily to sugges- 
tions. “A” lunch cards and slips were 
used with the box lunches just as with 
the others, and it was pointed out to 
the children that “A” lunches were as 
easily obtainable when the food was 
brought from home as when it was 
purchased at school. 

The parents as well as the children 
responded favorably to the lunch proj- 
ect. There was a great improvement in 
the lunches brought from home, espe- 
cially in the amount of fruit, and the 
parents in one school asked to be fur- 
standard for an “A” 
breakfast, as well as an “A” lunch. 

The results were worthy of the ef- 
forts in all three schools. In one school 
the percentage of children having “A” 
lunches rose from 8 per cent at the be- 
ginning to 72 per cent in May when the 
last check was made. The milk con- 
sumption showed a parallel increase, 
from 11 per cent to 75 per cent. 

The above is but one illustration of 
what can be accomplished when the 
teachers in a school are definitely work- 
ing to improve the lunches and the nu- 
trition of their pupils. Similar results 
may be obtained in any school if the 
teachers will likewise set themselves to 
the task. 

The requirements for the “A” lunch 
may need modification in some local- 
ities. The standard should be set up 
with a knowledge of the children’s home 
diets in mind, in order to supply the 
deficiencies. The “A” lunch used in 
the study reported is a modest one, and 
the changes needed, if any, will prob- 
ably be in the nature of an increase 
rather than a decrease in requirements. 
Unless the teacher can be assured that 
liberal amounts of milk, fruits, and veg- 
etables are being included in the home 
meals, these should be retained in the 
standard. For older children, especially, 
some requirement to increase the total 


amount of food could well be added. 
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Andrew Carnegie’s philosophical text 
was: Build on friendship and confidence. 
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High 
Standards 
of 


Sauerkraut 


What the packers 
demand of their 
members 


66¢T)ROOFS of the growing popularity of 
Sauerkraut, not only in America, but 
throughout the world, and of the recognition 
of its health giving and disease preventing 
qualities—for children as well as adults— 
pour in upon us daily at headquarters in 
Clyde, Ohio.”—Roy Irons, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, National Kraut Packers’ Association. 
“Only a few years ago, as the winter 
months approached, it was our custom, fol- 
lowing tradition, to announce that the Sau- 
erkraut season was coming and advising 
readers to lay in their supply of the whole- 
some, nutritive and economical food. 
“But Sauerkraut is no longer an exclu- 
sive winter dish, delicious as it is in the 
cold months, and healthful as it is to those 
who eat it. It is now as popular in July as 
in December. It has become an all-year- 
round dish for young and old, rich and poor 
alike. In the summer just passed, Sauer- 
kraut salads—also a delight in winter—and 
Sauerkraut combinations—cooled or iced— 
were offered on countless bills of fare, and 
prepared in numerous homes throughout 
our land. Its lactic ferments, its mineral 
salts, its vitamins are potent twelve months 
in the year. 


“May I, in this first fall announcement, 
stress two or three things which will inter- 
est the school teachers who, through this 
journal, have helped us spread the good news 
about this wonderful food. The National 
Kraut Packers have spent large sums of 
money telling the people the truths about 
Sauerkraut. They have established a stand- 
ard of Sauerkraut in conjunction with off- 
cials of the U. S. Government. They have 
adopted the Emblem published herewith, 
which they alone are licensed to use. They 
feel that it is in the consumer’s interest to 
watch for that Emblem when he buys. All 


Sauerkraut is not up to standard. But Em- 
blem Sauerkraut always means Sauerkraut 
of First Quality—Sauerkraut in harmony 
with government requirements—Sauerkraut 
packed in sanitary plants in the most sani- 
tary way. 


Our booklet, Sauerkraut as 4 
Health Food, is Free. 
It tells all about this 
delectable, economl- 
cal and __ healthful 
dish. We shall gladly 
send teachers 4 
many copies as they 
can judicially use.” 





Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


15 


THe Nationat Kraut Packers’ 





ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


| NI-10-90 
The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohio 

| Please send me postpaid . copies of 
your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health | 

| Food,” with new tested recipes. I am 4 


teacher in School. 


| District No. 


Address 





pug t ii b. 


| City and Siate 
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Creative Activity in | 
Music Appreciation 
(Continued from page 41) | 


children asked questions about them, I 
answered if I could. The stories were 
written and illustrated, and after that 
the children were told the names of the 
pieces and what the music really repre- 
sented, 

It must be understood that there was | 
no coercion about writing the stories. 
The children to whom the music ong | 
gested neither story nor picture simply 

euneant sat and listened. If they did not care to 

4 wt > oe.2e.%¢ © listen, which sometimes did occur, each 

aah 560°: ~S° Eas took a book and sat in the hall and read ' 
while the others listened to the music. 

Every child, however, wanted to con- 

tribute something to the book. The few 
ERE’S your | | who heard no story saw a picture after 
chance toown 


§ Ten) “that brand new Genuine hearing the story of another child, and 
Model 3 Corona you've | | gladly illustrated that story. The book 





io Fs 
























































































100 Seript Lettering $3.60 | round the block. The boy came out and 


| - g two sets of envelopes 
eeei0e 00 Visiting Cards $1.00 5 | he called to them to stop but he forgot 


d ding Invitations Announcements | they were told. They marched halfway 








ty of wanted—on the easiest | | was called “Music Stories,” and when it 
a, but WOME terms ever offered — at : : | 
ition £ASY LOWEST PRICE ever offered! || “2° completed it contained some con- 
nting TERMS spacer tc" WA detail; back tribution from each child. * . 
“(" S'CUARANTEE, “Rewog: || | OF the stories which are given below. FQ MAaKe health tnterestin 
wen nized the world over as the finest, strongest, | | some were written after the music had 
reas- sturdiest, portable built. Try this wonderful port- . he child é he 
tion. eble typewriter—the same machine that has sat- been explained to the chi a = ers F 
isfi - . . * “¥* 
inter were written about music unfamiliar to ] 
, fol- Yours for 10 <8 FREE= || them at first hearing. oO your pupl ~ 
Sau. Send No Money 
hole, | Sezeteat atte pail beneath iw 
rhole- pewriter can . . i 
ad, eat tor the tae meget Once in bps a say" —e EVERY teacher knows that the more nutritious the diets 
ele aaa, > eee cae ae was covered with shining dew. en . P 
+ have Sit Sb Gaees nr itr e os posto eae ot the moon came up it in more than are, the brighter the pupils are apt to be. 
me! 
those »~acanber~eey ever. A little boy and his sister came | To help th ow : . 
' | r interest the children in the mod- 
ly | | Carrying Case Included ced be Sp ae ee 
out and danced barefooted in the dew. 
year- -—s : e ° 
pon —If You Act Now A baby bunny was hiding in the al ern rules of diet and health, the Home Economics De- 
auer- i jler, instructions free atche . 
am tis offer Send 0’ moncy-“iust the coupon, Winegt | |€fS and he watched them dance. When partment of the Kellogg Company has prepared special 
—— seing ot vod tans oe wal cond yon te ¢ only it | | they got tired and went home the baby : 
ceg— f° ° . . . 
th until jal price of $39.90 is paid. f : 
, and Now is the time to buy. Mail coupon today! ee eee ee eae he features which present in an appealing manner the 
ghout ut an ra u _ * iving. 
— TS oe OP 0d OF | Suggested by “The Calm,” from “Over- fundamental rules of sane eating and living 
onths ture” to William Tell, by Rossini. . . q 
* s y Every teacher can obtain these aids, merely by sen 
all By Using This Coupon pip x. 
inter- cme noe ogee | he . ie ing in the coupon below. 
1 this Typewriter 1 ne night the little elves were play- . ons . 
{Corona Division} : . : : tritio . special 
news 409 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Dept, A-4 1 | ing in the moonlight. They heard tiny Printed pamphlets on normal nutrition .. . sp 
tiona me the Corona, F. O. B. Chicago. On arrival I’ll deposit i j . ‘ 5 s 
ns of cae siiselone pes i pelea tte elh bells ~— far ‘“ The * ex diets .. . every-day cooking .. . demonstrations on diet 
about Téeckde not to keep it. | will repack and Ste Sn nearer and nearer. ey were the s es 
stand- modest my mene tack. Yossre to.ireyversteoderdavarsates. B | O the fairy cows. The fairy cows had and health . .. wall chart — “‘The Story of Corn and 
= er ; | come down to the brook to get a nice Corn Flakes.” ... Map — “Gifts of Nature.” 
ait 8 | cool drink. The elves had to take the 
They Address ........--~---aeneeecncornenennnnnnn=a----- ° cows back home and milk them in 
est to See ee & ithe moonlight.—Suggested by “Elfin e 
» & Leaaune ry aon Dance,” by Grieg. 
t Em- 
‘kraut ‘ ' 
oe . The Flower That Never Danced 
‘kraut Spinal Curvature In the garden was a flower who never 
po ° e danced. The wind blew and the other 
Free. in Children flowers swayed to and fro but this flower 
it this A child suffered from a severe curvature stood tall and still. There was a large FO R H EAL | H 
ynomi- of the spine which was pronounced incur- party in the Queen S garden where the 
Ithful able. Yet within a year the Philo Burt fl ick Doll A Bw & ed | 
ladly Method of Spinal Correction enabled him to ower was. Ols and a Piper danced | : 
as — ae ghee vee ye and the Prince and Princess watched Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, makers of Corn 
“ is proven e , endorse y many i aera 7 Ay 8 
ase | coat aemeneaits ad Benoa during || tems $0 did the Queen. | The Prince) Flakes, PEP Bran Flakes, ALL-BRAN, Rice Krispies, Wheat 
use. successfully ove ‘y Ses - ac , > as ut- 
the past 29 Perhaps the best part of ada ong nose an us name Wa - a 9 . o. 
this Method ‘is. that no rigid, heavy, uneom- || cracker, He danced, too. When the Krumbles, Kellogg’s Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit — also 
rta t er jacket or stee , , 
brace is required. ‘The youngest ane eee 7 flower saw everybody else dancing it Kaffee Hag Coffee — the coffee that lets you sleep. 
— SS ae ae Se oe ntific Method | | fele funny so it began to sway like the 
’ 30 Days Free Trial other flowers. It liked to dance so ever coaerwre<«&* 4@' 8 @ © @© @ & Se See 
' Let us prove the value of, this Method. to since the party the flower dances every NI-10 
i i i : , durin ° . : — ste | ’ 
: yer nfation with a 90 any tral during | ime the wind blows.—Suggested by| KELLOGG COMPANY 
10-90 yf child requires to regain normal health “Nutcracker Suite, by Tschaikowsky. Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Michigan 
ion, and posture. | 
If your child has a deformed spine or even | The Soldiers That Never Stopped Please send me material appropriate for teaching foods in 
s of shows symptoms of approaching spinal trou- ‘ . E 
alth ble, you should not neglect proper treatment, Marching 
m a but take it in time. Write us at once, de- a : 
| scribing the child's condition so we can send Once there was a little boy. He took — ____ High School. 
rool. you valuable and personal information. ih iin sin ant al a tan an they — ar 
| Philo Burt Mfg. Co., went into the yard to play. His mother asia _ Z. ‘ia 
: | SIP-40 Odd Fellows Temple, Samestown, MY. 1) tod hint in just as the soldiers began ad 
| —. to march. The soldiers always did as sii 
re. —- 
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AN ANTISEPTIC! Liquid 


O man or woman should 

permit armpit perspira- 

tion with its disagreeable, of- 

fensive odor and ruinous, dis- 

coloring stains to embarrass 

them personally nor destroy 
their clo ching. 


You can rid vourself of arm- 
pit perspiration. A few dro 

of NONSPI (an suaieaneie 
liquid) applied to the under- 
arms will heee them dry, od- 
orless and sweet and protect 
your clothing. 


NONSPI destroys the odor and 
diverts the underarm perspiration 
to parts of the body where th re 
is better evaporation —and necd 
be used on an average of but 
two nights each week. 


NONSPI is an old, tried and 
proven, dependable prepara- 
tion—used, endorsed and rec- 
ommended by physicians and 
nurses. 


More than a million men and 
women use NONSPI the year 
atound—spring, summer, fall, 
and winter~-to keep their 
armpits dry and odorless and 
protect their clothing. 


Get a bortle of NONSPI to- 
dav. Use it tonight. Your 
Toilee Goods Dealer and 
Druggist has it at 50c (several 
auntie supply) or if you 
prefer 

FREE TESTING SAMPLE 

SENT ON REQUEST 


The Nonspi Company 
2629 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sample to 





Name —— < a* => = 
Address = NIN NS - ss | 


| tern 





City 


Send free NONSPI 















| 
| 








co say “Halt,” 


stop. 


kept on playing. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


They marched over the hill and 


—— 


> © out of sight and all the time the band 
They are the soldiers 


foe never stopped marching.—Sug- 
| gested by “Parade of the Wooden Sol- 
diers,” by Jessel. 


Lantern Slides and Films 


look 


in the Classroom 


(Continued from page 43) 


after 


the 


darkening the room, and so on. 
A valuable type of visual aid is the 


student-made lantern slide. 
| . . 
}may be made directly on a piece of lan- 


mechanical details 


tern-slide glass, with india ink, or more 


tin coating. 


bound with tape. 

In the same way that student-made 
lantern slides are valuable, so are motion 
pictures produced by the combined ac- 
tivity of a group of students. 
will enthusiastically work out a pic- 
ture on some phase of the class study: 


the 


‘easily on a surface prepared with a gela- 
The drawing is covered 
| with a second glass and the whole then 


of | 


so the soldiers could not | 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


and Freeman,” about eleven thousand 
children in over three hundred geog- 
raphy and general science classes were 
tested. Half the groups were taught 
by the use of motion pictures; the oth- 
er half by other methods. In spite of 
the small intellectual superiority of the 


latter groups it was found that: 


| 


| 


Drawings | 


They | 


local water supply, the airport, 


birds and animals found in the territory | 


near the school, 


RESULTS FROM 
PROJECTION MATERIAL 


Ol 


and so on. 


THE Usi 


The value of the lantern slide has 
been more or less apparent over a period | 
of years; that of the motion picture is | 


still not clear to many. 


Perhaps the 


chief return from the use of both lan- | 


slides 


jenhancing of the children’s interest. 


and motion pictures 


is an 


| 


In an experiment reported by Wood | 


1. The film groups excelled in per- 
formance on tests. 

2. The film groups manifested great- 
er interest and carried on more vigorous 
and sustained activities. 

3. The film groups excelled in an- 
swering descriptive questions. The 
groups were nearly equal in ability to 
answer abstract questions. 

Motion pictures are not best for all 
types of learning, but where they are 
specifically adapted for the purpose, in- 
terest results, activity follows, and in 
some instances an economy in the learn- 
ing time is effected. 

Ellis and Thornborough have this to 
say for the motion picture in educa- 
tion: “Motion pictures extend the ex- 
perience of the pupils by bringing to 
them the whole wide world. School- 
room instruction can, by this newer 
medium, be made more pleasant, less 
expensive in the long run, and immeas- 
urably more efficient.” 


A Few Hetprut Books 


Dorris, Anna Verona: Visual Instruc- 
tion in the Public Schools. (Boston: 
Ginn & Co.) 

Ellis, D. C., and Thornborough, Laura: 


Motion Pictures in Education. 


(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) | 


*Ben D. Wood and Frank N. Freeman, 
Pictures in the Classroom (Boston: 
Mifflin Co., 1929.) 
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“0S CASH 
MoNoe CREDIT 


Send for Our Big Free Catalog 


2,000 Illustrations. Catalog explains everything, 


How to Order 


Send first payment—statearticlede- 
sired—name of employer—kind 
of work you do—how long in p 
tion— ——— —where li 
—how g there. EVERY. y 
THING 1s ‘CONFIDENTIAL. 
Send first payment, OR goods 
sent for your F' Examina- 
tion on request. 
No. 949— Dinner ring, set with 
three fiery blue white Diamonds; 
gag < of solid 18-K white gold. $60. 
$1.50 a Week. 

a 918 — Blue white center Dia- 
mond ; twosmaller blue white Dia-/ As 
monds on sides of solid 18-K 
white gold ring. $37.50. $1.00 
a Wee 

No. 944—Sparkling blue white 
Diamond sct in square top ring} 
of solid 18%- I< white gold.$48.80, 
$1.25 a Week. 


| CREDIT TERMS: 


















One-tenth down; balance 
weekly, semi-monthly 
or monthly atyour con- 
venience. 


| 


$2. 
Mea Cochin 


Elgin“ 2 
aS * $19.5 
why $1.906 Mico 


2 aw 
OFTIS “== 
Dept. E-954 
[OFT Fats 108 N. State St., Chicago 





















































BUNIONS 


and swollen, tender joints 
quickly relieved. Safe, sure. 
Prevent shoe pressure. 

At all drug, shoe and dept. stores 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 








AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING, 


eight hour duty, delightful living quarters, Requirements, High 
School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, monthly 
to SUPERINTENDENT oF Noksss, 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


‘Three years study, 


allowance. Write for Bulletin, 


Dept. N. I., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ll. 








All For 


3.20 


GROUP I 
20 Pictures for Lower Grades 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

The Torn Hat—Suily 

Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 
The Balloon—Dupre 

Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 

The Helping Hand—Renouf 

The Knitting Lesson—WM illet 

A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
Miss Bowles—Reynolds 

The Storeroom—De Hooch 

The Money Counter—M urillo 
Feeding Her Birds—Millet 

Holy Night—Correggio 

The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 
Madame LeBrun and Daughter—LePrun 
Children of the Shell—Murillo 
Infanta Maria Theresa—V elasque: 
The Market Cart—Gainsborough 
Whistling Boy—Duveneck 

The Escaped Cow—Dupre 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUE IN 
THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


GROUP Il 


20 Pictures for Upper Grades 


The Song of the Lark—Breton 
By the River—Lerolle 





[—Johnson 


Un- 


20 Large Full-Color Prints|,...::.a] of Art Masterpieces 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (10.umbers) 


(See Special Offer to Present Subscribers to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in Coupon Below) 


Your Choice of Two Groups of Pictures—One for Lower 
Grades and One for Upper Grades—Each Group Put Up 
with Complete Study Material in a Strong Kraft Envelope 


All For 









The pictures in the two groups average 7 x 9 inches in size. 


U. S. Frigate Constitution—“Old Ironsides” 


The Windmill—Ruysdael 


The Return of the Mayflower—Doughton 
Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze 


Detail of Sistine Madonna—aphael 
The Horse Fair—Bonheur 

Road Through the Trees—Corot 

The Rail Splitter 
The Gleaners—M illet 
The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 
Harp of the Winds—Martin 

The Angelus—Millet 

Avenue at Middelharnis—Hobbema 
The Valley Farm—Constable 
Columbus—Del Piombo 

The Solemn Pledge—U fer 
Spring—Corot 

Flower Girl in Holland—Hitchcock 


[Ferris 
(Abraham Lincoln)— 


Either of the above groups and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
Either of the above groups and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $4.20. 


F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


two years, $3.00. 


They faithfully reproduce the full colors of the original 
paintings and are suitable for classroom picture study or 
for framing or hanging in the home or schoolroom. 


~ —Use This Order Blank—Pay November 5th—— 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please enter or extend my subscription to Normal Mstructor-Primary 
Plans for |_| one year, $2.00; for {| 


Also send me the group or groups of 20 Large Full Color Pictures 
(unmounted) which I have checked below, each group put up with com 
plete study material in strong kraft envelope: 

[] Group One—20 Pictures for Lower Grades, $1.20 additional. 
Group Two—20 Pictures for Upper Grades, $1.20 additional. 
CII agree to pay not later 





if you have subscribed to 
Normal Instructor-Primary 


lt year} Name......... 


low 
or 32.40 additiona! 


| The above order totals $...... 
| cath with order. 








Street or 





. which - 


than November 5, 


1930. 


[I am enclosing herewi 


BR. D.... 
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| ps JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 





“Le-et 
Freedom 
Ring ?%°° 


Th the old Park 
Street Church, Boston, the 
words of the hymn 
“America” were first 
sung on Independence 
Day, 1822, by the school 
children of Boston. 


Write for a facsimile 
of this familiar national 
hymn, made from an 
original autographed 
copy in the author’s own 
handwriting. 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Inquiry Bureau, 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me a facsimile 
copy of the hymn “America.” 


Name 





Address 














Over Sixty-Seven Years in Business - 


























Men and Women 


A teaspoonful-of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate added to cold water is 
delightfully refreshing. Exhaust- 
ion and weariness disappear, 
strength and endurance increase. 

e tonic action of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, with its purity 
and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: 
A teaspoonful three times a day 
in a glass of cold water. 


Horsfords 





orsfords 
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|Freeman, Frank N.: Visual Education. 


(Chicago: The University of Chi-| | 


| ago Press.) 
Hollis, A. P.: 
struction, 
tury Co.) 
Johnson, William H.: Fundamentals 
in Visual Instruction. (Chicago: 
The Educational Screen, Inc.) 
Weber, J. J.: Picture Values in Educa- 
tion. (Chicago: The 
| Screen, Inc.) 


Motion Pictures for In- 
(New York: The Cen- 


Wood, Ben D., and Freeman, Frank N.: | 


Motion Pictures in the Classroom. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. ) 


BooKLets 


An Experiment in the Development of | | 


Classroom Films, Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Check List of Visual Instruction Pub- 
lications. The University of the 
State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 

Suggestions and Bibliography on Motion 
Pictures. National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Use of Motion Pictures in Agricultural 
Extension. 
ments, Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D. C. 

Visual Instruction Bulletin. State De- 
partment of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Visual Review. Society for Visual 

| Education, Chicago, Ill. 
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Our Time of Day 


(Continued from page 48) 


back to the equator again about Sep- 


tember 22; then autumn begins. 

Later, when the class knew more 
about the measuring of time from the 
celestial timepieces, they understood 
why standard time was established. 
They saw the reason for time belts, the 
international date line, and the use of 
longitude in connection with the meas- 
uring of time. 

Each member of Edith’s class made 
'a list of the different kinds of clocks 
and watches belonging to the several 
members of their families. When the 
lists were put on the bulletin board, it 
was interesting to discover where the 
| greatest number of timepieces were 
made, and to check the various kinds 
most commonly used. They looked for 
clocks on their way to school and made 
reports about some of the most inter- 
esting ones. The fathers of two of the 
children had collected curious and un- 
|usual clocks. Trips were made to these 
homes to see the collections. 





Educational | | 











Superintendent of Docu- | 


very teacher realizes the im- 
E portance of washing hands 
frequently as a health safeguard. 
Every teacher does her level best 
to impress this lesson upon her 
hygiene class. But children forget 
so quickly. Words seem to go in 
one ear and out the other, 

Here are three suggestions that 
thousands of teachers have found 
a big help in making hygiene talks 
stick—in leading children to prac- 
tice precepts of cleanliness. 

Three simple steps 
1. Stress the germ story. Tell it in 
a lively, dramatic way. Explain 
how these tiny invisible germs 
lurk on almost everything we 
touch and pass from hand to hand, 
carrying sickness far and wide. 








Helping children to 
remember a vital 
health lesson 


with Lifebuoy Health Soap as a 
health safeguard — always before 
meals. Youngsters all like this fa- 
mous germ-removing soap—with 
its rich, creamy lather,—so 
abundant whether water is hot or 
cold, hard or soft. 

They enjoy its pleasant, extra- 
clean scent that vanishes as you 
rinse. Even a child can feel that 
Lifebuoy accomplishes results, 
And even the biggest boy feels 
it isn’t ‘‘sissy’’ to wash with a soap 
like Lifebuoy. 

3. Announce a Clean-Hands Con- 
test. Keep an Honor Roll on the 
blackboard. Take a few moments 
for inspectioneach morning. You'll 
be more than repaid for the little 
extra effort when you see results. 





Many museums have interesting clock Cleaner hands. ne: 
‘ _ ee : . ‘2 : i , heater homework, 
size. 7 collections. The American Museum of (The Life Extension Institute lists Sonia sihanintn dea aides. ate 
ginal Acid Phosphate Natural History in New York City 27 diseases hands may spread.) cna odanal . 
ly or All Druggists contains such a collection. In_ the Bring the lesson down to their : 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R. I. Arthur Collection, presented to New common everyday experiences. Fine for the complexion 
ee } York University, : there are eighteen | One child in the class comes down You will enjoy Lifebuoy, too. 
—_— a | hundred rare old timepieces. This col- with a cold—then another and Helps keep skin fresh and clear, 
1908 lection 1 ae & — a lifetime of another. Use for illustrations glowing with healthy beauty. 
simary ee : things all must touch and handle— Purifies pores. Protects against 
rim Epirortan Note: Miss Barry’s second wees é 
article on time-telling will discuss celestial books, blackboard erasers, chalk, embarrassing body odor. Why not 
— LEARN GOWN DESIGNING | timepieces. pencils, marbles, balls. try Lifebuoy today? 
com- > . 
— ee Civilization is beginni h | 2. Suggest washing hands often Lever Brorners Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
without leaving your home. Spare - ivilization 1S ginning to sense that 
al. a its future lies with the child and not 
a MARE 998.00 TO - with the machinery produced by science. | 
1930. man, compen ‘, ° FRANKLIN |The only thing the human race possesses | 
erew TODAY e* INSTITUTE |;; life. In many ways it is the only real 
SURE. ve ° - ° 
ot ina Pipes eng yh thing we control and yet our hold on it HEALTH SOAP 
©” 1930 “Gown Book’? with sample |is fleeting. The recognition of its value 
4 lessons and full particulars. . . e ° 4 
4 leapiggn tage ssa saps aeneh Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 
BU MIR ose ccsusnccsesasseiieninspenenncsiuinnainnesietotane ing a new importance.—Ray Lyman / 
<3 aT Wilbur. SS - - — — ——— 

















“This Year Let 


‘DANIEL LOW, 


= <qevour . , 
CHRISTMAS » 
-; SHOPPING *.: 





FREE CATALOG 
of Modern Gifts 
Sent on Request 


Ste year save yourself those tiresome 
shopping tours in crowded Christmas 
shops. Let Daniel Low's expert gift selec- 
tors make YOUR shopping easy. They 
have done the hard work for you by gath- 
ering together in our Famous Annual 160- 
page Catalog an unsurpassed selection of 
the year’s best gifts. 

You will find in it gifts suitable for every 
member of the family and all your friends. 
Just the right gift for just the right person. 
Gifts that are beautiful, practical, useful, 
novel, modern and kind to your pocketbook. 


We Save You Money. Our Prices are 
Low. Money Back if not satisfied. 


























Pewter 
Candlestick 
Pleasing re- 
production 
of an old 
one. 
Finely 
model- 

ed and 
well 
finished 

yet a low 


A Useful Lamp 

ust the size for the desk, 
table or bedside. Regular 25 
candle power lamp. Can be 
raised or lowered, and shade 
can be tipped. Unique and 
= attractive. Height 15 inches 
V1680 Pewter finish . . 3.75 
A, 1681 Polished brass . . 3 75 


Sewing Kit 2.75 


Roomy Pouch Bag with For overnight or short trips. 


Travel Bag 2.50 


ten litde pockets fitted 


Roomy bag with popular 
with 6 spools of thread, 


tipper fastening and 4 pock - 





4 of darning cotton, ets to hold the toilet arti- 
scissors, thimble need- cles. Fine quality moire silk | 
les and space for other with waterproof lining to | 
things. Fine moire 2.75 match. 7% x Binches. L781 | 
1292 Green L293 Black Green, 782 Black, | 
LIM Rose L295 Blue Rose, L784 Blue 2.50 | 


DANIEL LOW’S | 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


is published yearly, 160 pages, showing the newest and 
most desirable articles in all departments. 


L783 


Diamonds Table Silver China and Brass 
Diamond- Toilet Sets Many Novelties 
Remounting Leather Goods Greeting Cards | 
Jewelry Traveling Bags Gift Wrappings 


at low and honest prices. We prepay delivery charges and | 
guarentee safe delivery satisfaction. 





Clip Coupon—Send for your copy today 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


Established 1867 


405 ESSEX STREET . SALEM, MASS. 

Seth F. Low, President: Please send me your 24 
page advance booklet of latest Christmas Cards and 
Small Gifts by return mail and your 160 page cat- 
elogue when issued (October 25th) 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


FREE 


to Teachers 








A booklet that tells 

mothers how to make 

their children health- 
ier and brighter 


Let us send you, free of charge, a 
supply of this booklet for distribution 
among the mothers of your pupils. 

It warns them of the prevalence of 
simple goiter... with its accompanying 
loss of appetite, lack of vigor and men- 
tal backwardness. . , and cites noted 
medical authorities to prove that it can 
easily be prevented by using a good io- 
dized salt on the table and in cooking. 
More than a million copies of this book- 
let have been distributed by teachers 
the country over. Many of them have 
written to say that they consider it 
the most valuable piece of health pro- 
motion material ever supplied them. 
You need have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending the use of Morton’s Iodized 
Salt, for it is made by a company that 
for 80 years has been famous for its 
insistence on quality. 

Remember, giving this booklet to your 
pupils to take home may make all the 
difference between their being dull or 
bright, listless or vigorous. So mail the 
handy coupon fora freesupply at once! 


MORTON’S 
IODIZED 


SALT 


a 


Mail for FREE supply | 





| Morton Salt Co., Chicago 
| Please send me. 





copies of 


“How to Save Children from Goiter” 











Name___ 
[ Address_ 
{ —— 
- N. 1.10.80 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Straw Stack 
(Continued from page 42) 


(Hornets buzz off left. calling good- 
by.) 

CHILDREN (waving)—Good-by, Pa- 
per-Makers. 

ANN Lou (looking at stack)— 
Who would think that old straw would 
ever be wrapping paper? 

ARCHIE—Who would think that old 
rags and wood could ever be made into 
books? 

potty—And they said ink came 
from logwood. 

ARCHIE—Let’s go home. I have a 
brand new book made out of rags and 
log wood! 

potty—And it came all wrapped 
up in a straw stack! 


Motor Activities 
in a Science Course 
(Continued from page 50) 


the cardboard figures erect and gives a 
foundation to which the flexible wire 
may be attached. 

The toy can be made to balance in 
many different positions merely by bend- 
ing the copper wire and thereby chang- 
ing the positions of the lead weights. 
It should be explained that gravity, pull- 
ing on the weights, holds the little figure 
in position. This toy is so simple to 
make that every child in the fourth- 
grade group was given an opportunity to 
make one. Only a toy which requires 
little manual skill in making, and which 
will surely work, is a suitable construc- 
tion problem for every member of a 
group. 

The unit, “Air Pressure,” provided an 
opportunity for making the air-pressure 
devices shown in the picture. Each 
member of the fourth-grade group made 
a lemonade straw and a pipette of one- 
fourth-inch soft glass tubing. Making 
a siphon was an optional exercise at- 
tempted only by the faster workers of 
the group. To make sure that each 
child saw the connection between the 
work with glass tubing and the subject 
matter of the unit, he had to “pay” for 
each article he made by writing a very 
brief explanation of how the device 
works, 

The unit on magnets which forms a 
part of the fourth-grade science course 
of the University Elementary School 
provides many opportunities for building 
toys. The compass, the electromagnet, 
switch, and derrick, and the magnetic 
boats were made by fourth-grade chil- 
dren during the study of this unit. 
Making an electromagnet was part of 
the required work of the unit, while 
making magnetic boats, switches, and 
compasses was optional work.’ 

Sixth-grade children wired the burglar 
alarm and made the electric questioner 
as part of the unit, “Electric Circuits.” 
An electric questioner is without doubt 
one of the most satisfactory toys which 
can be made by children of this grade. 
Many question-and-answer charts may 
be made for one questioner.” 


tional exercise by a sixth-grade boy in 
connection with the unit, “Sending Mes- 
sages by Means of Electricity.’””* 


given by Miss Parker in The Book of Electricity 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928). 


2 Op. cit. 





3 Op. cit. 


The telegraph set was made as an op-_ 
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use this aid to eye 
beauty and health 


Murine is used by millions 
of people to keep their eyes 
clear, bright and healthy. 
Many have been using it 
for over 30 years! Itrelieves 
the eyes of irritation and 
strain, and noticeably en- 
hances their sparkle. 60c. 


RINE, 








FREE 
HELPS 





1 Directions for making the toys mentioned are | } 


for 
Teachers 
and 
Pupils Wy? oak 
on HAIR CARE! 


BVERY alert teacher welcomes these head health 
helps—F REE on request. 
(1)—Useful booklet:"* Practical Lessons on Hair 
Hygiene” ~especially designed for school use, 
(2)— Amusing booklet “‘Wouldn’t We Look Funny 
Without Any Hair”’—for your pupils witha 
foreward to mothers to enlist their cooperation. 
(3)—Certificate for your pupils, worth 1 0c at local 
drug store on purchase price of DERBAC—the 
famous Health Shampoo, endorsed by Boards of 
Health and Education all over America and 
Europe. 
For the above, send your name and ad- 
dress to Dept. 1-9 and state number of 
each item desired. Also please give name 
and address of your school, and name 
and address of one local drug store. 
CEREAL SOAPS CO., Inc, 
834 East 27th St., 
New York 








REE 
Full Size 25ecahe 
of DERBAC bo 








teach 














DALE MFG. CO., Dept. H-29, Providence, &.! 


with modeled raised figure 
Blessed Virgin Absolutely Free 
without one cent of expense to ¥ 
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EARN LADIES 
RIST WATCH 
) pe ppncine pad watch of latest da 
6-yewel guaranteed move 
25-yr. white gold fancy engraved * 
with jewel tip. Send for only | 2 bo: 
Nove Salve Sell at 25c box Wotch ree, 
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my child 
has licer” 


T is distressing to say the least, to 

have this unsanitary condition 
crop up in a school room. It is so 
likely to spread. What has been 
your method of handling it? If 
there is a school nurse to whom you 
can send the child for treatment, 
well and good. Otherwise you prob- 
ably have to notify the child’s 
mother and insist that she correct 
the condition. And that is not a 
pleasant job either. 
To make parent notification as easy 
and impersonal as possible we have 
prepared a standard Report Form. 
The first page tells the mother in as 
nice a way as possible what the 
trouble is. The back page outlines 
a proper course of treatment with 
Cuprex. 


Cuprex is a clear solution which is 
easily and quickly applied. One ap- 
plication destroys both lice and nits. 
No ill effects are suffered by skin or 
hair. It has a not unpleasant smell. 
Full directions are on the package. 
It is for,sale at most drug stores. 





Report Forms FREE 
We will gladly send you a pad of 
Report Forms free of charge and 


They may save 
situations. 


without obligation. 
you some unpleasant 
Send the coupon to-day. 


Cuprex 


KILLS LICE 


Merck & Company, Inc. 
Dept. E-2, Rahway, New Jersey. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to 
me please send me free, one pad of 
your Pediculosis Report Forms. 


Name 
School 
Street : 
City- State 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| MAKING BLUE PrINTs AND DRAWING 


Another activity which permits the 
interest in creative work to manifest 
itself is the making of blue prints. This 


activity can be made to play a worth- | 


while part in a unit about plants or in 
one about light. 
‘science class has often led individual 
children to start collections of blue 
prints. As a rule, a collection of well- 
mounted tlue prints is more attractive 
than a collection of dried and mounted 
plant specimens. 

| Drawing can be made a worth-while 
expression activity in connection with 
‘the science course. Drawing a series of 
pictures to show how coal was formed, 
is just as good a test of understanding 
(as is writing about its formation, 


CARING FOR PLANTS 


| Raising bulbs indoors and planting 
| gardens are popular and worth-while 


Making blue prints in | 


i= At first, a great deal of bright col- 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| Color Problems in 
Frieze-Making 
(Continued from page 53) 


would have been lost had they both: 
been of the.same value. A bright light 
color and a dull dark color made a 
sharp contrast, especially if the hues 
were complementary. Two colors of 
almost the same value were harmonious 
if used within one object, but if one 
was to be placed forward and the other 
placed against it, the value difference 
had to be sufficiently definite to reveal 
the form. 

In their work, the children had to 
solve the law of areas, or the achieving 
of balance between bright and dull col- 
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‘Teachers +777 


send coupon for 


FREE 


Wall Chart and 
Textbook on the 
California Citrus 





| or was used with just a touch of gray. | 


There was a lack of balance to the pic- 
ture. The gray was lost, and the bril- 
liance needed something to hold it in 


activities. Bulbs may be planted and place. The children learned that when 


cared for by members of the science 
classes, and the plants carried to differ- 
ent rooms of the school when they are 


about to bloom. Gardens can be made the dull colors occupy the larger areas. 
to furnish flowers for the school in the They realized that not only must there 


autumn. 


EXPERIMENTATION 


important of all the motor activities 


which should play a part in the science | 


Much experimentation has to 
consist of demonstrations by the teacher. 
In the study of fire by an intermediate- 
grade class, for example, practically all 
the experiments must be demonstration 
ones. Not only is there too large an 
element of danger in allowing children 
to handle the materials required, but in 
some cases the technique of manipulat- 
ing the materials is beyond the average 
| child. However, children are much in- 
terested in manipulating materials, and 
individual experimentation must be car- 
ried on if the course is to do all that it 
should in giving the children an idea of 
the scientist’s way of working. 

| A unit about magnets is a good 
fourth-grade unit partly because there is 


course, 


an opportunity in it for individual ex- | 


perimentation. Such an experiment as 
the following is well within the ability 
of a fourth-grade child: “Find out how 
|two bar magnets must be arranged if 
|one magnet is to pick up the other.” A 


Experimentation is perhaps the most | 


bright and dull colors are combined, the 
bright ones are used in small quantities | 
to bring out points of emphasis, whereas 


be balance between dull and bright col- 
ors, but rhythm also, if harmony is to 
be created. Blue-gray in a picture con- 
taining red, yellow, and orange would 
be harsh and cold; it would have no re- 


n 
EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 
PREPARED OY 
California Frutt Growers Exchanye 





lation to the more dominant colors. A 


warm gray that contained some red,| 


yellow, or orange, would complete the | 
rhythm and hold a place in the picture. | 

It is often hard for children to see 
change of value in intensities, They 
realize that something is wrong; they | 
feel that a figure does not stand out 
sufficiently, and to make it more defi- | 





nite, they use a brighter color instead | 


of a darker or lighter one. 

It is the learning to see this change | 
of value that is so important in color 
appreciation and color work. It is) 


| something that is not achieved at once, 


| but once acquired, it is of inestimable | 


‘unit on air pressure also provides many | 


opportunities for individual experimen- 
| tation. 
rents and with ways of sending messages 
by means of electricity are also good. 
The following experiment is an excellent 


\one for a sixth-grade class: “Find a way | fields, and vineyards. 


lof connecting a dry cell, a motor, a 


that the buzzer will ring when the 
switch is thrown in one direction, and 
ithe motor will run when the switch is 
thrown in the other direction.” The 
advantage of such an experiment is that 
it carries in itself a check for accuracy. 
If the buzzer and motor will not run, 
something is wrong, and the experiment 
has not been brought to a successful 
conclusion. 


| double-throw switch, and a buzzer so | end of its growing season, the grower 


which opportunity should be provided in 
a science course, with a few specific sug- 
gestions for such activities. Succeed- 
ing articles will show more definitely 
how these activities fit into the general 
plan of procedure to be followed in 
| teaching a unit. 





Units dealing with electric cur- | 


| 


In this article we have given an idea | 
of the variety of motor activities for | 


| pulled out. 


value. 

EviroriaL Note: Miss Eckford’s next 
article, discussing the application of paper- 
cutting to frieze-making, will be found in 
the Primary Grapes SECTION, since it de- 
scribes work in the third grade, 


How We Grow Fruit 


(Continued from page 49) 





resorted to. ‘The water is stored in great 
reservoirs and conducted by means of 
pipes, flumes, and ditches to the farms, 
where it is used as needed. By this 
means areas which would otherwise be 
desertlike are converted into’ orchards, 


When the fruit has nearly reached the 


turns his attention to harvesting the 
crop. Unless the fruit is to be sold lo- | 
cally, it must not be entirely ripe when 
it is picked. If picked too green, it will 
wilt; if too ripe, it will rot before it 
reaches the customer. It is customary 
to pick most fruits in a hard, ripe stage. 
Care is taken not to bruise the fruit, for 
this will make it decay very quickly. 
Apples, peaches, pears, plums, cherries, 
and berries are picked by hand. Oranges, 


‘lemons, and grapefruit are cut from the 





trees with blunt shears, by pickers wear- | 


ing soft cotton gloves. If these fruits 
were picked like apples, rot would soon 
enter the holes where the stems were 
Citrus fruits are so easily 
| bruised that they are allowed to cure 








Teachers everywhere have written 
approval of this wall chart ofeight 
12'4x 19-inch pages picturing the 
interesting California Citrus In- 
dustry. Parts of two pages shown 
above; cover at left. At right, 32- 
page profusely illustrated 
textbook 


MA" the coupon today if you 


have not already received your 
copy of this educational material on 
an important industry. Ir will be sent 
to you without cost or obligation. 


Every phase of Orange and Lem- 
on production and marketing is told 
accurately and clearly, both in pic- 
ture and story. The material is pre- 
pared particularly for use by teachers 
of Commercial Geography, Agricul- 
ture, History, Botany, Foods, Health 
and Nutrition. 


CALIFORNIA 


unkist 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 
ORANGES ....LEMONS 


Cauivoania Faurr Growers Excnance, 
Div, 310-A Box 550, Station “C”’, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me the Wall Chart Educational Ex- 
hibit and Texte Book covering the California Citrus 


Industry. 


Name__— os! 
Name of School -. 
School Address = a! 


=U — 





| before they are handled further. This 
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Use Allen’s Foot = Ease 
for quick relief 
to foot fatigue 


! ANY teachers who arecontinually on 
their feet during the school day have 


found an easy way to foot-comfort. Each 

morning they shake some Allen's Foot- 

Ease, the antiseptic healing powder for 

the feet, into the shoes and prevent the 

annoyance of tired, aching, sore and per- 

mt spiring feet. It makes stockings wear | 
: longer, too. 


Free Trial Offer to Teachers 


We will send a full sized shaker top tin 

: retailing at Gc to teachers returning the 
coupon below, enclosing We in coin or 
stamps to cover cost of mailing. This 
offer. good only until November Ist 
send the coupon today. Also Foot-Ease | 
Walking Dolls for Kindergarten use or 
free samples of Allen’s Foot-Ease for 
Physica! Training or Home Economics 
Classes sent on request. State quantity 


Allen's 
‘Poot:Ease 


——— —— -—USE THIS COUPON— — — — 

Allen's Foot-Ease, LeRoy, N. Y. 

ae 
= 





lenclose 10c Send shaker top tin package 


) Foot-Ease Walking Dolls. | 
Free Samples. 


Please send 


Name.. 


Address 





COLD WEATHER Health 





All three are 


| allows the skins to harden, and the fruits 


are less liable to be injured. 

Those engaged in picking tree fruits 
often wear a canvas bag suspended from 
the shoulders. When the bag is filled, 
the picker empties it by loosening it at 
the bottom, and the fruit is allowed to 
run out gently into a crate. Berries are 
picked directly into the boxes in which 
‘they are to be marketed, and are thus 
handled as little as possible. 

Some fruit farmers market their own 
fruit, but most of them grade and pack 
their fruit at a central packing house, 
from which it is shipped to market. 

Wrapping fruit separately in paper 
preserves it. For this reason most trce 
‘fruits are wrapped individually and of- 
| ten appear on the markets long after the 
season has passed. After the fruit is 
wrapped, it is packed in crates, baskets, 
or barrels, and is then ready to be 
shipped. All fruit awaiting shipment is 
kept in cold storage at a temperature 
which is approximately 40 degrees Fah- 
renheit. Often before the fruit is loaded 
into the refrigerator car, where the tem- 
perature is the same as that of the cold- 
storage plant, a canvas shed is erected 
from the building to the car. This pre- 
vents the warm air outside from raising 
the temperature of the fruit. 

When the shipment arrives at its des- 
tination, it is again put into cold storage, 
unless it is to be placed immediately on 
the market. When it does appear, it is 
in as good condivion as when it was 
harvested. Fruits vary as to the length 
of time they can be kept after being 
picked. Apples are the most enduring 
of the fresh fruits, while berries must be 
marketed within a very short time. 


It is impossible to mention all the sep- | 


arate areas where fruit is raised in the 
United States. Each state produces sev- 
eral kinds, ‘Those most widely grown 
are apples, peaches, pears, plums, cher- 





Figurnt Kove 


Indera protects your health by 
keeping warmth In and cold out 
—even in the coldest weather. 


wear an Inderg 
Blip. 


Indera_is tailored to fit your 
figure. You can wear it under- 
Death your smartest dress. 


You can wear an Indera in 
comfort. For it has a patented 
knit border that prevents riding 
up around the hips and bunch- 

i between your 


Tt has patented STA-UP 
shoulder straps—straps that al- 
Ways stay up. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
Indera. It comes in @ wide 
yerkey of fast color combina- 
tiong wool and rayon, all 

wool, wool mixtures and 
cotton. Send for FREN 
Indera’ Style Folder 
Noli showing Indera 
Slips in color. Please 
mention dealer's name 
apd address. 


oon MILLS CO, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 











Perfumes expressing the dewy freshness of 
morn, the splendor of midday and the exotic 


charm of night. Only one of hundreds of 


equally interesting Pohlson gifts. 
Send for Catalog. 
POHLSON, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Established 1895. 


Department 31. 





ries, grapes, strawberries, and citrus 
fruits. 

Epirorta, Note: In his article next 
month, Mr. DuMond will discuss the textile 
industry, 


—__~—___ 


A Junior Weather Bureau 
(Continued from page 62) 


“We can make a chart,” said the 
teacher, “and keep a weather record.” 
| The flags were made, and Paul was 
chosen weather man for the first week. 
He looked up the weather reports and 
then put up his flags. These flags and 
their significance can be found in The 
World Almanac. 

The children looked up pictures of 
the instruments that they had seen at 
the Weather Bureau, and found some 
that they could make. 

Much interest was manifested in the 
project. The children wanted to make 
| pictures of a windy day and a rainy 
night. They thought that they would 
like to have a diagram of the instru- 
ments that they had made. Some of 
them wanted a copy of the weather rec- 
ord which the group had kept. A few 
| wanted to write a story about what the 
weather man had told them. Tom 
wanted to write about the experiments 
| which had been made in connection with 
this work. The group finally decided 
that each one would make a booklet of 
the things he had done for the Junior 
Weather Bureau. 
EDITORIAL NOTE: 
this article 
|}grade of Horace Mann School, 
| College, Columbia University. 


The work described in 
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was carried on in the fourth | 


| ditional, cash with order. 


You will always be supplied with an abundance of 
Teaching Plans and Material if you have the NEW 


INSTRUCTOR 
PLAN BOOKS 


For Teachers of All Grades 


Three Volumes 


I—AUTUMN PLANS 
II—_WINTER PLANS 
III—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present a 
great variety of seasonable 
teaching plans (with an abun- 

dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Biography Nature Study 
Games Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History Exercises 
Hygiene Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carrying these subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books are entirely new and have 
been prepared by many teaching 
specialists of high standing in the 
branches represented. The selection, 
arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, 
of the editorial staff of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 


A Wealth of Material in 
Every Department 


The department devoted to Litera- 
ture and Language contains 57 pages of 
selections and methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 pages—46 pic- 
tures with stories of the pictures and 
artists, and methods of study. 

The 48 pages of Biography cover 33 
characters used in school study. 

54 pages are given to Projects, with 
a variety of subjects. 

89 games are included in the 30 
pages devoted to that section. 

48 pages are allotted to interesting 
studies in American History. 







Profusely 
Illustrated 
672 


Only in 
Complete 
Sets 


Geography has 54 pages of material. 

44 pages are devoted to Hygiene, 
with health rhymes, stories, plays, etc. 

57 pages of Nature Study material. 

Under Seat Work there are 48 pages 
of fascinating occupational work. 

An abundance of seasonable enter- 
tainment material will be found under 
the headings of Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 

The wealth of illustrations is a nota- 
ble feature. Not only is the text pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout but there 
are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets, 
cards, calendars, etc., and many pic- 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ani- 
mals in the sections on Nature Study. 

The three volumes are each 6% x 
9% inches and contain a total of 672 
pages; binding is full cloth in Royal 
blue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your 
order unless you prefer, for we gladly 
extend credit until Novem- 
ber 5th. Simply fill out the 





Instructor Plan Books, 
3 volumes complete, postpaid 


Instructor Plan Books - - 





$3.60 


$3.60 | Both 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, l yr. 2.00 Only 


Order Now and Pay November 5th 


See Special Offer to Present Subscribers to Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order blank below. 


coupon below, mail it to 
us and the books will be 
sent to you promptly. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Use This 
Order 
' Blank 


$4.20 





—_—_—— 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Place orece & 
oo one Sa 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes, 


Price $3.60. 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or ex- 


tend) my subscription to Nermal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 


© cross (X) in one of the squares [|] I agree to pay not later than November 5th, 1930. 





eregeree erect 
at rig pr 
as to payment. 


. {] I am enclosing payment herewith. 





If you have subscribed to 


Normal Instructor - Primary Name 





Plans for this school year 
and wish to amend your 
order now to include the 
Instructor Plan Books, place 
cross (X) in square below 
and send only $2.90 ad- oO 
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EASY MONEY 


SPARE OR 
FULL TIME 


\¥ Our magnificent Christmas 
Greeting Card Assortments 
contain dainty water color designs, 
beautiful engraving and embossing, 
Y tipped-on illustrations, sparkling raised 
gold metallic effects, marvelous creations in parch- 
ment and deckle-edged folders—every card and folder 
with an artistic harmonizing envelope. 





21 Beautiful Christmas Cards and Folders 


Costs You 50c Sells For $1.00 


WE PAY ALL SHIPPING CHARGES 


What Others Are Doing 
Mrs. Finch of Virginia made $575. Mrs. Miller of 
New York made $450. Thisis what they say: “‘Every- 
body thinks they are wonderful.” “I found your as- 
sortment the most attractive on the market.” “Could 
easily be sold for $2.00 a box.” “Your Christmas Box 
Assortment sold like hot cakes.” 

If you want to make money write immediately for full 
particulars and free samples. 


Waltham Art Publishers, Dept.53, 7 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


The Draper Shade 
Is Better Made 


Better made for longer life 
and better made for great- 
er service. Into every 








shade is built perfection... 
in every detail is reflected 
the skill of master crafts- 
men. A quarter century 
of research and experi- 
ment...and today an 
acknowledged superiority 
the country over. 
Descriptive catalog illus- 
trating and describing the 
newest and best in window 
shades will be sent you on 
request, Address 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co., Dept. 0, 
Spiceland, Indiana. 


NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


Have You a Story for Talking Pictures? 
When you become a successful screen writer you 
can add substantial sums to your income! For 11 
years | have helped new and established authors 
(many of them teachers) reach the profitable motion 
picture market. FREE Booklet. References and 
full particulars. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD, 423 Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


High type women to travel in the interest of social 
service, Permanent positions offered. Profitable, 
interesting and dignified employment. An unusual 
opportunity. State age, experience and particulars 
in first letter. For further information, addrees: 


JUDGE JAMES IRVING, Pipestone, M t 

















Now Let Your Pupils Paint Their 
Christmas Cards and Gifts 


We offer a new line of black and white designs for hand 
coloring —24 Christmas Cards graded to suit the interest 
and skillof children from first grade to high school—also 
simple gifta requiring only to be colored, cut and folded. 
Designed from long experience in school art classes, to meet 
aneed often felt in all schools. Good material for school 
bazaars, $1.00 brings you a sample set. A 2 cent stamp 
brings illustrated folder. (Designs by Ruth Crooks). 

PEERLESS ART COMPANY, Marion, Indiana. 


Women Agents Wanted 


School teachers and those who have spare time 

can make 100% profit selling high class old 

established line of Toilet Preparations known 

all over the country. For information address 
GERVAISE GRAHAM CO., 

25 W. Illinois Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















WANTED 


Teachers to secure members for Bible- 
reading Club, No expense. Send for 
free pins, 


BIBLE-READING CLUB, Stone Ridge, N. Y. 











—— 
have 


? 

Want Homework * succeeded in ob- 
taining reliable home employment of all kinds thru 
our methods. You can too! Stamp brings details. 


ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New York 


Thousands 



















D LOONS 


6" Round or 10"x2)48 Airship 65c per 100— 
74" round or 18"x3" Airship 90c per 100 


Sampler 20 balloons 20c. Game book free 


WYANDOT CO., - - GALION, 0. 
Writers of Song Poems 


(OR MELODIES) 
Send for a ‘‘real’’ proposition 


RAY HIBBELER, D2, 2104 Keystone, Chicago. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Queen’s Message 


(Continued from page 56) 


PEDRO—Well, Sir Navigator, you 
are so wise and say there are no sea 
monsters to eat you up, why do you 
not sail away and capture some treasure 
for Spain? 

ROBERTO—Por Dios! I understand 
you now travel upon a mule instead of 
a ship! 

(The three men laugh. Pedro and 
Roberto hit each other upon back. Co- 
lumbus with great dignity rolls up map 
and turns to go to up stage with Di- 
ego.) 

RODERIGO (apologetically) — Senor, 
we are but poor ignorant inland people. 
You are a man of the world. The ac- 
counts of your travels seem unbelievable 
to us. Pardon our rudeness. 

PEDRO—You are right, Roderigo. 
Not often do we meet a traveler who 
has seen so much of the world. When 
do you take another voyage, stranger? 

COLUMBus (returning to table and 
unrolling maps)—That I cannot tell. 
The king and queen will not finance 
this project, which would undoubtedly 
bring untold wealth to Spain. In the 
morning I travel with my son towards 
France. I am informed that the King 
of France is generous and will, no 
doubt, equip a fleet of ships which will 
carry me to the Indies. 

ROBERTO—And if you find the treas- 
ure. France will have it? 

COLUMBUS—Most certainly. 

ROBERTO—Por Dios! Spain needs it 
badly. 

PEDRO—By what route, stranger, do 
you propose to reach the Indies? 

COLUMBUS (pointing to places on 
map as he talks) —From France we shall 


_ sail directly west and stop at the Azores 


for rest and possible repairs. 

ROBERTO—But the Indies are east of 
us, 

coLuMBUS—True, but from the 
Azores we shall sail still farther west, 
and in another fortnight we shall arrive 
at the Indies and the coast of Asia. 
(Points to map.) 

(All laugh.) 

pEDRO—How, Sir, can you reach the 
Indies by sailing west? 

coLuMBus (solemnly)—My friends, 
the scientific men of the day agree that 
the earth is round like a ball, and that 
it is possible to sail around it. 


(All laugh and long. Columbus 


| wearily rolls up maps and starts to move 
| up stage. 


The laughter is interrupted 
by the sound of a vigorous knock upon 
outer door. They turn about abruptly 
and face door. A voice is heard outside, 
right.) 

voice—Open, in the name of Queen 
Isabella of Castile! 
(A moment of intense quiet.) 
RODERIGO—Dolores, open the door. 
(Dolores walks very timidly to door, 
right, and opens it. A Courier and two 
Attendants enter. Others retreat a step 
or two in astonishment.) 

COURIER—Landlord, 
Christopher Columbus. 

COLUMBUS (stepping 
am he. 

couRIER (unrolls an important look- 
ing scroll with seal and ribbons at- 
tached. Reads impressively) —“Don 
Christopher Columbus is commanded to 
return at once to our court, where ne- 
gotiations will be entered into to finance 

(Continued on page 83) 
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One Difference 


between just “shoes,” and 


ENNA JETTICK 
SHOES 


is that ENNa JetTicks are shaped to your 
foot, so your foot doesn’t have to shape it- 
self to the shoe! 









Sensible, — isn’t it? 
That’s the reason 
they require so little 
breaking in—they’re 
easy, right from the 
start. 














.> 


ENNA JETTICK 
Melodies | Songbird 


oN, 


Listen to 
SHOES FOR WOMEN = =One of the many 


New Fall 
6 


St yl es 
‘Sizes 100 wa 


Every Every 
now available SUNDAY TUESDAY 
, Evening Evening 
WJZ WEAF 


and Associated Stations 











ENNA JETTICK, Auburn, N. Y. 
Without any obligation to me, please send further information about ENNA 
Jertick SHoes and name and address of nearest dealer. 


Name 


Address 














Educational Booklets 
for Teachers 


Prepared specially for class room use. 
Authentic, revised agricultural informa- 
tion, carefully collected. Newest facts 
and figures. Illustrated. 

BOOKLET NO. 1—Live Stock Indus- 
try. Facts about raising cattle, hogs, 
sheep. Packing houses. Transportation. < 

BOOKLET NO. 2—Creamery Indus- 
try. Butter, Cheese, Ice Cream. Calf 
Clubs. Maps, Photos. 

BOOKLET NO. 3—365 pertinent facts 
about Omaha and Nebraska. 

All books free. Send coupon today! 


oo 


ef P 


IS 
‘Mail the Coupon NOW! 


OMAHA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation of any kind, your 3 free 
booklets—The Live Stock Industry of Nebraska, The Creamery Indus- 
try in Nebraska, and 365 Facts about Omaha and Nebraska. 

These books are furnished with the compliments of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 
Omaha is the greatest butter producing center of the world—also one of the great live- 


stock centers. The booklets contain the facts presented in an interesting manner. Sup- 
plemented with many illustrations. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





October 1936 


Teaching Helps That Meet Every Classroom Need 


OR SCHOOL, HOME 
400 Games (25° LAYGROUND 








With Nor. Instruct 


Seeley’s 





Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion, There are in- 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children 
of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
erings; for special purposes 
in classroom work; in fact, 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
ous diagrams and_ililustra- 
tions. 320 pages. Full cloth 
covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. 

or-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. 


Question Book 


Covers Reading, English 
and American Literature, 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U. S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School 
Management, Methods of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggestions for its teaching 
and study. 446 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.50, 


postpaid. With Nor. Instr.-Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. 


How to 





HOW TO 
TEACH SPELLING 








With Nor. Instruc 


PROVE IT 
YOURSELF 








illus. 256 pages. 
postp’d. With Nor. Instr.-Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. 


Teach Spelling 


A new book for teachers 
and supervisurs by Frederic: 
S. Breed, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of 
Chicago. ‘Tells how to select 
and grade a spelling vocab- 
ulary; how to organize les- 
son units; how to present 
each word to the pupils; 
how to direct pupils’ study; 
how to measure spelling abil- 
ity and diagnose spelling 
disability Contains list of 
4,481 words from 20 scientific 
investigations. Full cloth 
covers, Price $1.50, postpaid. 

tor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. 


Prove It Yourself 


This book treats of ele- 
mentary science and explains 
how the teacher or pupils 
can make simple experiments 
to prove the various princi- 
ples. No special equipment 
necessary. The experiments 
cover Heat, Dissolving and 
Evaporation, Fermentation, 
Distillation, Magnetism, Elec 
tricity, Light, Sound, Chem- 
istry, The Air, Soils, The 
Weather, Astronomy, Gravi- 
ty. Simple Machines, ete. 88 

Full cloth covers. Price $1.50, 


Present-Day Standards 7. fO%wo 


PRESENT DAY 
STANDARDS 
FOR TEACHING 
Faparch 











\ 





Explains what constitutes 
good teaching to-day and 
presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work, The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make them 
of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, ete., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans, 1 yr., $3.00, 


Poems Teachers Ask For Pooks 











POEMS 
TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 


(Leni 





These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Pians. All of the poems are 
well adapted for reading, 
reciting, memory work, etc. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full cloth covers... Price, each 
book, $1.00, postpaid. Either 
beok with Nor. Instructor- 
Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $2.80. Both 
with Nor. Instructor - Pri, 
Plans, 1 yr., $3.60, 


How I Did It 


This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly ex- 
plained by teachers who have 
used them successfully. They 
cover School Management; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History ; 
Writing; Reading; Hygiene; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tie Science; Manual Train- 





ing; Music; Games; Seat 








Full cloth covers. 


Work ; Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscelianeous. 320 pages. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. With 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 





Order Now at Special Prices with 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- PRIMARY PLANS 


Pay November 5th (.135.%3=, 


Special Offer to Present Subscribers to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
If you have subscribed to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 


for the present school yeur, you may obtain now such of these books us 
you desire by remitting fur each book the difference between the combina- 
tion price with the magazine and the magazine subscription price of $2.00 
—just the same as though you had included them in your original order. 

In other words, for any $3.60 book you need remit only $2.90; for any 
$1.50 book only $1.20; for any $1.25 book only $1.00; for any $1.00 book 
L only 80c; for any 80c¢ book only 65c, and for any 60c¢ book only 50e, 














When ordering, merely mention that you have subscribed to NORMAL 
INSTRUCTUOR-PRIMARY PLANS for this school year. A 








Instructor Plan Books oraut'ceaves 


Three Volumes—Autuma Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans (with an “* TI {oa 
for carrying them out) classified as follows: ography, is 
Games, Bonmenie. History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- } INSTRUCTOR 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, PIAN 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. BOS 

The plans and material are entirely new and have been i YOLUME | 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
the branches represented. The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the 
editorial staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in col- 
laboration with prominent educators. 


The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. Not only 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- 




























endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections, q f 
Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. as * } diet 
Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.60 postpaid. With ~ Se] hy al 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.90. 








| PRIMARY PLANS! 


Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 








and for making school work appealing to children, 
PROJECTS All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
= —aerenael specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 


ees - 


25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The book is arranged in ten sections—-each devoted to a 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: Na- 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, etc.); Projects; Plans; Reading; Seatwork 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve theif 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
aiso useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, ete. 

320 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $3.60, postpaid. With Nor. Instr.-Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $4.90. 











See Page 76 for SPECIAL OFFER of Large Full Color Pictures 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. Use order blank below. 











The Year’s Entertainments Modern Number Method 














By Inez N. McFee. The By H. S. Alshouse. A — 
most complete entertain- wenuine help to those = 
ment book ever published. who teach number work 
Contains a large and or arithmetic in the ele- 
choice collection of reci- mentary yrades. The MODERN 
tations, songs, music, dia- first part treats of spe- NUMBER 
logues, tableaux and cial difliculties of both METHODS 
other entertainment ma- pupil and teacher and the ALSHOUSE 
terial arranged in com- most modern and success- 
plete programs for dif- ful methods of solving a 
ferent grades, appropri- these problems. ‘The sec- 
ate to the various holi- ond part of the book deals 
days, birthdays and other with general considera- 
special occasions occur- tions in the teaching of 

eS _ ring during the school arithmetic in the eight 











year, 364 pages. Full grades. 128 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. With cloth covers. $1.00 per copy, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. Nor. Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $2.80. 


— USE THIS BLANK when ordering any of the Teaching Helps de- 


scribed on thi eum 

in combination with Normal Gustracter-Svlenery Phone. PAY NOV. 5th 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. Date Se 
Send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for | | 1 year, $2.00; for [_] 2 years, $3.00. 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired. 


[_] Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional 
{_] Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional 
(J 20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted)— |] How I Did It, 80c additional 

Group ! for Lower Grades, $1.20 additional [| Modern Number Methods, 80c additional 


|] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80c add’! 
[ 
(] 20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted) [_j instructor Poster Patterns, Book 1, 65c add’! 

CL] 
{ 

f 

! 

f 

[ 

[ 


? 
7} Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80c add’! 


Group 11 for Upper Grades, $1.20 additional ] Instructor Poster Patterns, Book 11, 65c add’! 
Story Book Poster Patterns, 65c additional 
] Health Poster Patterns, 65c additional 


"] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional 

‘] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional 
] 
] 
] 


How To Teach Spelling, $1.20 additional | Mother Goose Health Posters, 65c additional 


'] Prove it Yourself, $1.20 additional } School Window Decorations, 65c additional 
) The Vear's Entertainments, $1.20 additional ) Safety Poster Patterns, 65c additional 
Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 [7 Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50c add’! 
additional [} Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50c add'l 
This order totals $...... wh {J I agree to pay not later than Nov. 5, 1930. 
(C1 { am enclosing herewith. 
Name..... ie We hnitetechepltibabalatshilidescsnennpahaibiaanlbohicniacins bteiadl 
RS ek ee csiniviieencncnisimamennicin i capaiinssetliniauiinatitanicisaaiins 
t For to 3 . al 
NOTE a ag» Duns te foreign’ count pees Se cents. No additional 
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| 
| 
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POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 


The following books contain outline drawing 
patterns which are to be traced and transferred 
to suitable paper for coloring, cutting, and as. 
sembling into posters. Full directions given, 
The patterns may be used many times over, 


Instructor Poster Patterns [0s 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 64 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each book, 80 
cts., postpaid. Either book 
with Nor. Instructor-Pri. 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 


Story-Book Poster Patterns 
Contains patterns = r 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 a each —_ STORY- BOK 
a well-known story. ome 
, 4 the —— ones > POSTER 
erella, umpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly ov aes f CLEAVELAND 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Sleeping Beauty, Robinson 
Crusoe, etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal In- 


structor-Primary Plans, 1! 
year, $2.65. 


Health Poster Patterns 


The patterns in this book 
form 10 posters, size 36 x 
15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, 
Fat Fruit Every Day, 
Drink Milk Every Day, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 


Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are included. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
ete. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. 


Mother Goose Health Posters 


Contains patterns for 
making 10 posters, size 
36 x 16 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 
jects are: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
day), Nimble Jack (who 
plays out of doors each 
day), ete. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With Nor. Instr.- 
Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $2.65. 


School Window 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window. decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 















































Instructor Jointed Toys ,2Q01 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 

Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 

Price, each book, 60 cts., postp’d. Either bet 
with Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans, 1 year, 
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= She Mailed a 
Coupon like this 


Now Makes $600 
a Year at Home 


Just a few years ago Mrs. Kath- 
erine Woodley read an “‘ad”’ like 
this. It told how she could 
earn big money in her spare 
time—at home. Read her let- 
ter on the right and find out how 
you, too, can make from $200 to $300 
or more CASHin the next few months 
—and $50 or more extra every month, 


Hand Color Greeting Cards 


We show you how to color cards 
beautifully by easy method. No tal- 
ent necessary. Start making money 
very first day. Each card~should 
bring profit of 6 to 20 cents, Color 
100 an evening easily $6 to $20 Profit! 
The Big Christmas season is just 
ahead. 


Big FREE Book tells how— 


Send for Free book show- 
ing 203 designs for 1930 
Christmas Cards, Or 
better still-send for $1 
Trial Box and get started 
right away. 


Mrs. Katherine 
Woodley of 403 E. 
Chureh St., Eliza- 
beth City, N. C. 
(photo above) is one 
of the many house- 
wives and mothers who 
turn spare moments in- 

do'lara this 


wr 
oreese for 2, ‘000 hrist- 
Cards already. 
inn averaging $60 a 
month profit the year 
‘round in spare time 
and my business is still 

growing. 


One Little Dollar puts 
You in business. 
Send coupon (above) 
for Free Book or Book 
and $1 Trial lox, con- 
taining cards, paints 
and brush -e verything 
you nee ed to get start. 
ed — right w 
Cards should sell for 
$3 to $4 when color. 

ed. $2 to $3 profit! 






Mail Coupon 
Above NOW! 








Your Boys and Girls Can Earn 
What Your Schoolroom Needs 


ENCIL Sharpener, First Aid Kit, Clock, 
P Swing and many other things your 

schoo] room needs, can be earned by pu- 
pils selling VANCO paste soap at l0c a can, 
Every member of the family likes to use 
VANCO. It rids the hands of dirt and 
grime and leaves the skin soft and smooth. 
Housewives have written prize letters tell- 
ing hundreds of other uses they have found 
for VANCO. Once sold they will be glad 
to buy over and over again, thereby assur- 
ing you other premiums besides the first one 
your boys and girls earn. Send l0c for a 
sample can and we will tell you all about 
our plan. 


THE VANCO COMPANY, Inc. 
Adv. Dept., 420 Cannon PIl.,, Troy, N. Y. 


EY FO 
Mon same 


YOU can earn good money in spare time at 
home making display cards. No selling or 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
plete outfit and supply you with work, 














Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 


205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Ont, 














MONEY MAKING PLAN 


For Schools, Churches 
and Clubs, Etc. 


Write today for particulars 
MURPHY BROTHERS Batavia, N. Y. 


fell LACUS ETC 


ayers 
n —-s 
my re to = from you at these low 
. issions. 


wees comm 


‘ou make very liberal 
FREE Samples Write, £0 FREE, sample cards; 
Find out ¢ about thie easy y dignified 
way to earn extra money at home. No investment requ’ 
CHICAGO 


CARD PANY 
1039-1045 West 35th yest. Dept. 50s? Chicago, thinots 
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TEACHERS 


Write for 


Proven Money-Raising Plan 
for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, ete. 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


—_ 


Boys—Girls, Earn Xmas Dollars 
Send for 50 op Christmas Seals, Sell 10 a set. 
Send us §3, kee p$2. FREE gifts for promptness. 

N.Y. Pr Premium House, 2 Broadway, New York 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Queen’s Message 
(Continued from page 81) 


his project; namely, to equip a fleet for 
an expedition to the Indies. Don 
Christopher is commanded to return to 
Santa Fé with the escort and horses 
which bearer will provide. Signed, 
Isabella, Queen of Castile.” 

(All look at one another in astonish- 
ment. Columbus is very calm, Diego 
smiles and clings to Father. Pedro shakes 
head doubtfully, Roberto scratches 
head, Dolores walks shyly to Diego. 
Roderigo gets large pitcher as if to treat 
the whole crowd.) 

COURIER (advances step to Colum- 
bus and presents scroll. Columbus reads 
it silently and quickly, then rolls it up) 
—Sefior, a learned man of science has 
assured the queen that Spain alone 
should sponsor your noble project. The 
queen believes that the Indies may be 
reached by sailing west. 

COLUMBUs—God be praised for his 
goodness! Come, Diego. (Opens pouch 
at side and takes out some coins.) 
Landlord, here is some compensation for 
your hospitality. My friends, adios. 
(Columbus, Courier, Attendants move 
towards door, right. All bow low.) 

piEGO (goes to Dolores, who stands 
with Father near table. Raises her hand 
to bis lips) —Adios, Dolores! 

pOoLoREsS—Adios, Diego. 

RODERIGO, PEDRO, ROBERTO (all bow 
low as they speak in unison)—Adios, 
noble Senor! 

(Columbus, Diego, Courier, and At- 
tendants excunt, right. The three men 
turn to center table; stand mute. Do- 
lores clings to Father.) 

RODERIGO—My friends, the stranger 
is a friend of Queen Isabella! 

ROBERTO—Even the queen believes 
the earth is round. 

PEDRO (hitting table with fist and 
Queen or no 
queen, I say the earth is as flat as this 
table! 

—s 

“The success of the schools is the suc- 
cess of America,” is a pronouncement 
of Harvard University. Our belief in 
education, and our increasing provision 
for education, is witnessed by the fact 
that we have more young people in our 
secondary schools than there are in the 
secondary schools of Europe. We have 
more young people in our colleges and 
universities than there are in the higher 
institutions of the other five leading 


| powers of the world. But we have not 
| attained our ideal until the children of 


remote places have opportunities equal 
to those of the wealthy centers, until 
equal provision is made for all regard- 
less of race or color, until we have 
every citizen so self-directed and dy- 
namically useful.that he will not be- 
come a burden to society.—Walter R. 
Siders. 


New Money Making 
Profession “ Women 


vo can earn a LON income every month In -—4 
Yau home operating a Private Kindergarten. We 

you exactly how, from beginning ¢ to 
end. No previous experience nec- 
essary. 


Private Kindergartens 


EARN BIG MONEY 








everywhere are delighted with 

the opportunity to send chikreg to rivate school before they sre 
old awe for public schools. ge for nnn gg Fat c can 
new 





ao 
us 
Write for Free Book ies entre ta Kindergartoning. An idea! 
profession for women of every age. Our instruction shows how eset 
puplle. new and what to conch, bow to conduct Kindergarten 
now for free book. Addres: 


School of Medem Kindergarten Training, Inc. 
310 Searle Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Christmas Cards to Sell 
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THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY 






A Chance for Either Pupils or Teacher to Make Money 
25c Assortment—Costs You 15c—Offers 10c Profit 


Send for Free Sample Assortment and see the splendid value and variety of 
12 Greeting Cards, Calendar, and Folders. 


25 Assts. 50 Assts. 100 Assts. 
Sell for $6.25 $12.50 $25.00 
Cost you 3.75 7.50 15.00 
Your Profit $2.50 $5.00 $10.00 


If cash is sent with order, we pay parcel post charges. When 30 days are allowed 
for selling, postage is added to bill. Free sample package may be sold to add to profit. 
Everybody Buys Christmas Cards—Let Them Buy of You. 

Free Sample Assortments Ready Now. 





Box 145 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








Hotels Need Trained, Women 














clerks, 


restaurants, 
utions 





High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, Apartment 
Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs and Cafeterias. 


Managers, assistant managers, floor 
hostesses, 
executive secretaries, 
agents, ete., wanted forhigh-salaried 

itions in America’s Third 
ndustry ite achoota 


° wis 
ureau ae daily calls for executives 


fill bi lt 
yat homes mits yore ve mot — 
Time for a splendid po: tion. 


We put you in touch with excellent 
opportunities. Big pay, quick ad- 
work that 


socia) directors, 
purchasing 





develope charm and wen ny Past ex- 
t Sesace sanocsenasy. Thousaape of wis 
of hotels, clubs, seid On a ot as a 


crowded 
colle, leges and insti- ‘l am 


udents Employment an Gpartoneat seine, inn 


section- “eal ry 83 se is 
Heck your | for my rox end ot. ye 
forittoday 


LEWIS HOTEL aie LPCOOLS 


Room CS-90 
The Original — ‘Only School of tok ‘Kinwin inthe ryey aan 





Make dresses look new! 


DIAMOND DYES are easy to 
use; go on smoothly and evenly; 
make dresses, drapes, lingerie look 
NEW. Never a trace of that re- 
dyed look when Diamond Dyes are 
used. Just true, even, new colors 
that hold their own for months 


through hardest wear and washing. 
Diamond Dyes owe their su- 
periority to the abundance of pure 
anilines they contain. Cost more 
to make? Surely. But you pay 
no more for them. All drug stores 
sell the generous packages—15c. 


Diamond<-Dycs 


Highest Quality for 50 Years 
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Requires No Capital 


Schools everywhere are using this famous plan 
to raise needed funds quickly, Send NO money. 
We finance you while selling. We ship prepaid 
any assortment of nationally advertised candy 
bars fresh from the factory. You keep the 
generous profit and return the balance to us 
in thirty days. More than 70 items to choose 
from including Baby Ruth, Peters, Nestles, 
Planters, Amos 'n’ Andy, Peaks, Samples on 
request, Write for our illustrated plan booklet, 


BYLUND BROS., Inc., 
Dept. N. 10, Woolworth Bid., New York 


PLIPPLLLPLLOLE 
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Make Easy Money 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


finest selection in the country 
PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
MONOGRAMMED BRIDGE CARDS 
PERSONAL EMBOSSED STATIONERY 


Sell at sight. Low Prices. High Commissions, 
easy to make $5 an hour. Commissions paid Daily. 


FREE OUTFIT NO Expenrence NECESSARY 


NO INVESTMEN 
Write today for free sample outfit. State particulars. 
WALLACE BROWN, Inc., 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 








It is 


Desk A, 











ev! 
Sfoney This NEW vogue 


is rapidly becomi 


women’s favorite me 
Ger new. Ppt colored 4,4. te! 


for anyone 
ise ssa ork Is Beret ce fie 
Se hea 
Ereernn SU ig bemuttfal altptaterdy 


make $10.4 





FREE E Book gilt He How 
Write for beautiful FREE book today 
and new plan for starting you in the 

delight - work you can 








ine. it’s 
a FIRESIDE INDUS TRIES 
- L06P Mich. 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in 
spare or full time at home oil painting 
| ay ae No experience needed, 
lo canvassi We instruct you by 
our new sim Photo-Color — 
and supply you with working outfit 
employment service. Write for par- 
ticulars and Free x 
The IRVING-VANCECOMPANY Ltd, 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can, 














WELL PAY YOU PLENTY 
Sell Personal Christmas Greeting Cords 
Earn hundreds of dollars in your spare 
time! Daily pay. Experience not needed. ” 
Samples Free. Write today 
CYPHERS CARD CO, 90-116 Pearl Sc, Buffalo, N 





SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS EXTRA 
geteesed in pect Highest quality, foment, prices MONEY 


Easily 


A a Ah cet wespeagr "Bi = a 
FREE Also 21 vcard Dx assort- 


DUNS ras ' without = oe HS k, Med. 





A Famous 


Sree 
Geass Meecose, 7; EF Dept. 38.27° 


FREE TRIAL 


IN YOUR OWN HOME-WE PAY ALL FREIGHT 
Direct from factory—save $100 to $200. Rich inspiring tone. 
40,000 in use. 40-year guarantee, Pianos, Players and Grands. 
30 styles. mone terms. Write today for Book and offer FREE ! 
NG & SON, /yunded 1%6s—62nd Year 
13th Street and 9th Ave., New York, N.Y. 


WING Piano 


TILL JANUARY 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 


for the SCHOOLROOM | 





On Approval—Direct to User 





fivnd. a ce 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Exceptionally well adapted for the schoo] library. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and fin- 


ishes, Sold direct from factory only, which insures 
you a permanent source of supply for additional 
sections in the future, and also saves you the middle- 
man's prot. Price of three sections with non- 


binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors, 





as illustrated above, in plain golden oak, $14.75; in | 


imitation mahogany or walnut, $17.00, Other styles, 
rades and finishes at correspondingly low prices. 

Shipped on approval direct trom menery ata 

big saving to you. Write for catalog No. 24. 

.J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


anufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since | 


New York Show Rooms, 130 W, 42nd ‘St. 


$10,000 


Protection Against 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


ony BIO. YEAR Asccosments 


Assessments 
Men, Women 16 to 70 accepted 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Policy Pays 

Bose for loss of life, hands, feet or oe, Tene. 
aby unusual protecting clanses, 
benefits, pays doctor and hospital bitis, Covers 
Automobile, Travel, Pedestrian and many common 
accidents, Covera many common sicknesses, in- 
Lm typhoid, appendix operations, lobar pnen- 
mis, ete., ete. Oldest Phila, ¢ ‘asualty company. 


Don't ae you may be next to meet sickness or 
oe ident 1 coupon today for free descriptive 





North American Accident Ins. Co., (of Chica.) 
752 Wallach Bidg., Newark, New Jersey. 


Name 


Address... 


CED ccceccecceccccccconseconessecenpense tate 


8 
AGENTS WANTED for Local T erritory 








File Clerks—Stenographers 


Many File Clerks and Stenographers for work in the 
Government Department at Washington and throughout 
the country will soon be appointed. 


MEN—WOMEN, 18 to 50 
$1260 to $2500 | 
YEAR + 


o 
ieee 4 
) Rush to me full particulars regard. 


- ing File Clerk and Stenographer positions 
4 Name pnetiiemnnmensitin 
4 Address........ 


Franklin Institute, 
Dept. P700 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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py INVITATIONS ETC. 
0S $100 
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VREE SAMPLE TING CAROS 
CAPITOL S SOCIALE cMORAVNG co. 
«6 EVEN STAR BLOG WASHINGTON 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Lypia J. RosBerts 


| TEACHING health through training 
children to select nutritious foods in 
the school lunch room is the theme of a 
current article by Lydia J. Roberts, 
Professor and Chairman of the Depart- | 
ment of Home Economics of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, Other articles on 


the nutrition of children will be con- | 


tributed by Miss Roberts during the 
year. 

Miss Roberts at one time taught in 
rural schools and primary grades, and 
later did critic teaching in Montana 
State Normal College, at Dillon. She 
received her master’s and doctor’s de- 
grees from the University of Chicago. 
Miss Roberts is the author of Nutrition 
Work with Children. 


Norma V. SCHEIDEMANN 


AN EFFECTIVE bit of fun is suggest- 
ed in a story, by Norma V. Scheidemann, 
“Joy and Buddy Have a Halloween 
Party.” 
number of stories for children, is teach- 
er of child psychology at University 
College, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. Her previous ex- 
perience has included teaching in rural 
school, high school, and college. 

Miss Scheidemann holds the degrees 
of B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. from the 
State University of Iowa. She is the 
author of Experiments in General Psy- 
chology and The Psychology of Excep- 


‘tional Children. 





Mary EuizaBetTH Barry 


ONE of our contributors this month is 
Mary Elizabeth Barry. Her article, 
“Our Time of Day,” is the first of a 
series in which she discusses a unit of 
study on time-telling. 

Miss Barry was formerly a teacher in 
Central State Teachers College, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan, and is now teaching 
the sixth grade in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College. She received her mas- 
ter’s degree from Columbia University, 
and she has studied at the School of 
Geography, Oxford, England, and at the 
Guggenheim School of Aeronautics of 
New York University. She is co-author 


\of Wonder Flights of Long Ago, pub- 


lished this year. 


Grace E. Storm 
SUGGESTIONS for activities in cele- 


brating Halloween in the | 


are contributed by Grace E. Storm, who 
is Assistant Professor of Kindergarten- 
Primary Education at the University of 
Chicago. 

Miss Storm formerly taught in the 
schools of Carbondale, Illinois, and was 
supervisor of primary grades in State 
Teachers College, River Falls, Wiscon- 
sin. She received her master’s degree 
from the University of Chicago, where 
she taught in the University Elementary 
School and later was made instructor 
in the Department of Kindergarten- 
Primary Education, Miss Storm is.co- 
author, with Nila B. Smith, of ‘Reading 
Activities in the Primary Grades. 


The author, who has written a | 
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<9——| INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES |= 


350 Inexpensive Books 


For Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


Grade of 
Paper 





Strong 
Paper 
Covers in 
Attractive 
Colors 





HIS is the most extended and complete series of this class of books pub- 


lished. 


It contains, jn addition to many standard and accepted classics, a 


large number of books specially prepared by competent writers for use as 


supplementary readers. 


The subjects include Fables and Myths, Nature, In. 


dustry, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 


The books have 32 or more -pages each, are well printed on high grade book 
paper in type suited to the age requirements and are substantially bound in 


strong paper covers in attractive colors. 


Many are illustrated. 





Price, In Strong 
Paper Covers 








10 Cents Per Copy, Prepaid 


8 Cents Per Copy, NOT Prepaid, on Orders for 25 or mane Copies _ 
ORDER BY NUMBER 








Some of the Titles for Each Grades 





(Catalogue t plete list of titles sent on request) 
NOTE. The grading of the books is necessarily elastic, many of the titles being equally as well suited 
to the grade above and below as to the ene to. which assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in 
the second, third, and fourth grades and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally 
suited to pupils of any of these grades, 
FIRST GRADE FIFTH GRADE 
1 Little Plant People—Part I—Chase 8 King of the Golden River—Ruskin 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon—Maguire 61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor—Arabian Night 
27 Eleven Fables from Aesop—Reiter 92 Animal Life in the Sea—Reiter 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 94 Story of Sugar—Reiter 
$1 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends—Chase 101 Story of Robert E. Lee—McKane 
82 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
104 Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
140 Nursery Tales—Taylor 199 Jackanapes—Ewing 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 212 Stories of Robin Hood—Bush 
245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and Other Stories 263 The Sky Family—Denton 
288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 275 When Plymouth Colony Was Young—Bush 
329 A Queer Little Eskimo—Mayne 309 Moni the Goat Boy——Spyri 
And 6 other titles for this grade And 47 other titles for this grade, 
SECOND GRADE SIXTH GRADE 
$3 Stories from Andersen—Taylor 11 Rip Van Winkle—Irving 
84 Stories from Grimm—Taylor 12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 
88 Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter 22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 
89 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 109 Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, etc.)—MecFee 
41 Story of Wool—Mayne 122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin—Browning 
43 Story of the Mayflower—McCabe 163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew-——Craik 209 Lewis and Clark Expedition—Herndon 
152 Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 264 Story of Don Quixote—Bush 
262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 285 Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 
308 Story of Peter Rabbit— Potter 286 Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington 
$30 Ten Little Indians—Reiter 299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 
And 20 other titles for this grade And 69 other titles for this grade. 
THIRD GRADE SEVENTH GRADE 
4 Story of Washington—Reiter 18 The Courtship of Miles Standish-Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—-Powers 14 Evangeline—Longfellow 
44 Famous Early Americans—Bush 15 Snowbound—Whittier 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 20 The Great Stone Face—Hawthorne 
61 Story of Flax—Mayne 149 The Man Without a Country—Hale 
653 Story of a Little Waterdrop—Mayne 192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party—McCabe 193 Selections from the Sketch Book—Irving 
67 Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 259 The Last of the Mohicans (Cond.)—Weeke 
182 Story of Benjamin Franklin—Faris 260 Oliver Twist (Cond. from Dickens )—Heilis 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wilson : 
167 Famous Artists—I—Landseer and Bonheur 297 Story of David Copperfield (Cond.)—Heilit 
292 East of the Sun and West of the Moon 307 The Chariot Race—Wallace 
And 39 other titles for this grade And 23 other titles for this grade 
FOURTH GRADE EIGHTH GRADE 
5 Story of Lincoln—Reiter 17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 18 The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
75 Story of Coal—McKane 19 The Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns 
76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 23 The Deserted Village—Goldsmith 
77 Story of Cotton—Brown 126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner—Coleridge 
88 American Naval Heroes—Bush 127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada—Macaulsy 
108 Stories from the Old Testament—McFee 150 Bunker Hill Address—Webster 
111 Water Babies (Abridged)—Kingsley 153 Prisoner of Chillon—Byron 
182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 158 Washington’s Farewell Addresses 
207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Murillo 276 Landing of the Pilgrims—Webster 
293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty Goldilocks 205 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 


And 35 other titles for this grade 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE tai 


And 18 other titles for this grade 
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Explain carefully to your children the correct technique of gum massage 


Teach your children to massage their gums 


MERICAN teachers have invariably 
adopted the latest findings of science in 
promoting their children’s welfare. In the field 
ot oral hygiene they have played a particularly 
important part. Because of their patient efforts, 
most American children have formed the habit 
of brushing their teeth twice daily. 

And the good work is being carried still 
farther. Realizing that healthy gums are as 
essential as sound, white teeth, the teachers 
are impressing on their children the value of 
gum massage. 

Teachers from all over the country are striv- 
ing to insure their children’s oral health. From 
Virginia, for instance, a teacher writes: 

“T have read the story to them on the im- 
portance of caring for the gums and taught 
lessons in hygiene on it. I also had them make 
health posters, using Ipana pictures taken 





Children’s diets are particularly deficient in 
the roughage that keeps the gums in health. 


Help them to form this healthy habit 
advocated by every modern dentist 


from the various magazines.” 

The work of this teacher, when multiplied 
by that of thousands more throughout the 
land, will immeasurably improve the teeth 
and gums of our children. As one dental au- 
thority has said: “If a man or woman reaches 
adult life with clean, healthy gums, he will 
probably keep them so for the remainder of 
his or her life.” 


Soft and tender foods cause 
the modern plague of gum disorders 


Nature never intended us to eat the creamy 
sauces, the tender meats, the over-cooked vege- 
tables that comprise our daily fare. But we 
do and our gums too often pay the penalty. 
Deprived, by our diet, of exercise and stimu- 
lation, the gums become tender, weak and 
flabby. They bleed—they may succumb to 
gingivitis, Vincent’s disease or even pyorrhea. 


Massage gives the gums 
their needed exercise 


A regular massage of the gums will compensate 
for the deficiencies of our diet. A twice daily 
rubbing of the gums, with the brush or with 
the finger, tones the tiny cells, firms the gum 
walls and speeds the sluggish circulation. 

But it is much better to adopt this sound 


preventive measure when the gums are still 
hard and healthy. So pass on to your children 
this recent discovery of the dental profession. 
Have them brush their gums, from the base 
toward the teeth, after each regular cleaning 
of the teeth. 

This work, on your part, will be of lasting 
benefit to our children’s teeth and gums; and 
it will be one more example of the unselfish 
service for which the teaching profession has 
long been noted. 





Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice to 
assist you in teaching children this new tech- 
nique of oral hygiene. Not only is it often 
recommended by dentists to tone up the gums 
as well as to clean the teeth, but its refreshing 
flavor delights even children, and that, of 
course, makes things easier. 

Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a specific 
for tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, 
if your tooth brush occasionally “‘shows pink.” 
But Ipana or no, every educator now has an 
opportunity to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching children the 
twice-a-day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 





HOW THE New WORLD BOOK 


COLOR is their PROTECTION Helps you Teach 
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Every teacher is familiar with classroom methods and theories 
of instruction. Definite courses of study are furnished by 
erintendents and principals. But only THE New WORLD 
BOOK Encyclopedia can provide the teacher, adequately 
and conveniently, with the newest reference materials for the 
preparation of daily lessons. 

It places at the teacher’s elbow a complete library of class- 
room material, ready for instant use. Textbook writers, in 
increasing numbers, recognize this proble m of supplementary 
material and refer directly to THE New WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia. 

No longer is Science difficult to teach. No longer must you 
spend hours searching for interesting and enlightening illustra- 
tion—for stories, for intriguing bits of information to enliven 
and make clear the daily classroom discussion. Here it is 
available for immediate reference. 

You, yourself, should be provided with this efficient “tool” 
of the modern teacher. Depend on it, day by day. Search no 
further for material appropriate for classroom use. Worry no 
longer over a source of supplementary matter so necessary in 
the work of the successful teacher. The noted editors of THE 
New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia have anticipated your 


every need. 


ZEBRA 


ERMINE 


12 VOLUMES AND STUDY GUIDE 
9002 pages — 14,000 illustrations 


New WORLD 
clearness; its 
scholarly presentation of facts with a background of human interest. 


There is nothing in the field which takes the place of THE 
BOOK Encyclopedia. It is incomparable in its depth and 


It gives you a survey of all that is new or old in literature, art, music, 
science, history, philosophy—running the gamut of educational and cultural 
needs. Simple, readable and non-technical. 

You will like the alphabetical arrangement which makes it as easy to consult 
as a dictionary. No time or motion lost in turning to an index in the back. 

The thirteenth volume (ready this fall) contains, not only outlines of im- 
portance to teachers of Nature Study and General Science, but outlines for 
the entire subject matter of the twelve volumes; outlines‘for the 38 principal 
departments of knowledge. 


Published by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 103G 154 E. Erie Street Chicago 


FREE to Teachers 


Mail coupon for booklet “The Secret of a 
Teacher’s Success,” showing what THE New 


WORLD BOOK can do for the teacher who 


MALLARD 


One of the color abe in THE New WORLD BOOK which teachers find 


helpful in teaching elementary Science. 


A TREASURE HOUSE OF 
UNLIMITED MATERIAL 


Every teacher knows that the seemingly “backward” child is, often, only the bored child—one to 
whom the routine of school is so irksome that he does not make full use of his time or ability. It is 
to help the teacher to overcome the inertia of such children that the editors of THE New WORLD 
BOOK Encyclopedia have arranged suggestive summaries in the various fields of study. 

For example—the following list may prove helpful in presenting a general survey of elementary 
science, 


Why did Franklin use a kite in his elec- 
trical experiments? p. 3799¢ 
What was Thomas Edison's first job? 

p. 2108a 
Why did the fall of an ~ age suggest 
gravitation to Isaac Newton? . 4962c 
What was the first rofessional broad- 
casting station in Radi p. 5935a 


Do pearls belong to the animal kingdom? 

p. 5433a 
Is glass mined or manufactured? 

p. 2832d 
What is the difference between a meteor 
and a comet? p. 469 a and b 
What is the cause of a rainbow? 

p. 5986b 


THE New WORLD BOOK 


_ENCYCLOPEDIA 


wishes to be live and up-to-date. 


THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia, 
Published by W. F. Quarrie & Co., Dept. 103G 
154 East Erie St., c hicago, Ill. 
Please send me without cost or obligation your booklet *‘The Secret of @ 
Teacher's Success.’ 
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